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RETIREMENT  of  fome  years,  with 
the  uninterrupted  perufal  of  a library 
compofed  chiefly  of  fuch  volumes  as  are 
not  in  the  way  of  every  fludent,  have 
fupplied  the  Editor  writh  a very  confider- 
able  flock  of  extracts  and  remarks.  It  has 
been  fuggefled  to  him,  that  if  thefe  were 
connected  by  a few  obfervations,  and 
ranged  under  proper'  heads,  they  might 
afford  fome  amufement  to  thofe  readers 
who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  labour  through  fcores  of  uninterefling 
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pages,  for  the  fake  of  two  or  three  enterr 
taining  paragraphs.  Encouraged  by  this 
idea,  and  by  the  favorable  reception 
which  his  former  publications  (moft  of 

- y.  ) ‘ 

them  anonymous)  have  met  with,  he  has 
ftept  forward  once  more  in  the  literary 
walk,  in  hopes  of  meeting  the  fame  can- 
dor and  good  humor  w^hich  he  has  before 
experienced  from  his  countrymen, 

i t 

_ - . ; ••  - ' *•  ' i. 

He  is  proud  of  acknowleging  the  kind 
affiftance  he  has  received.  The  pen  of 
his  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Pye  *,  has  been 
employed  in  his  fervice,  and  has  pro- 
duced the  whole  article  of  ‘ Singularities,’ 

* \ * 

and  feveral  other  pieces.  The  invaluable 
magazine  of  anecdotes,  collected  by  the 

* Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Berks,  and  author  of  feveraj 
plegant  pieces  of  poetry.  The  tranflations  figned  P.  ar* 
by  that  gentleman,  all  the  reft  are  by  the  Editor. 
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equally  intelligent  and  humourous  Anti- 
quarian, Capt.  Grofe,  has  been  open  to 
him,  and  thence  fome  of  the  moll  amuf- 
ing  anecdotes  in  the  work  are  taken  ; and 
the  article  ‘ Sketches’  was  drawn  up  by 
a lady  not  unknown  in  the  literary  world, 
whofe  name,  did  fhe  permit  the  Editor  to 
publilh  it,  would  confer  honour  on  his 
whole  performance.  For  thefe  parts  of 
his  book  he  dreads  not  the  fevereft  critir 
pifm ; would  that  he  were  but  as  well 
founded  in  confidence  as  to  the  reft  of  the 
work,  for  which,  he , alone , is  anfwerable  ! 
On  one  circumftance,  however,  he  dares 
to  pride  himfelf.  He  has  refilled  with  in? 
credible  firmnefs  every  temptation  thrown 
in  his  way  by  the  courtly  waggery  of 
Brantome,  the  philofophic  fimplicity  of 
Charron,  Montaigne,  and  Bayle,  the 
fprightly  wit  of  Perron,  Menage,  &c.  &c. 

&c. 
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&c.  &c.  &c.  the  quaint  drollery  of  Ra- 
belais, Bulwer,  Borde,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 
not  to  mention  the  ludicrous  bluntnefs 
of  Madame  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Or- 
leans,  to  fall  into  indelicacies,  which  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  would  have  dif- 
pleafed  that  fair  part  of  his  readers,  whofe 
approbation  he  is  moft  anxious  to  fecure, 
muft  have  expofed  him  to  the  juft  and  tre- 
mendous rebukes  of  thofe  periodical  po- 
tentates, at  whofe  fignal  the  moft  high- 

fpirited  author  muft  lower  his  top-fails. 

*> 

“ * Parere  neccfle  eft, 

4‘  Nam,  quid  agas  ” 

Juv.  Sat.  3. 

• 

Did  the  public  well  confider  the  fati- 
gues and  diftreftes  of  mind,  which  a poor 

“ -{-The  humbled  author,  filent,  muft  fubrnit, 

« And,  but  by  . -n-refiftance,  fhow  his  wit. 
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author  undergoes  in  confequence  of  his 
well-meant  endeavour  to  entertain  them, 
the  literary  community  would  be  treated 
with  more  regard  than  they  generally  meet. 
There  was  a time,  when  a writer  had  no 
other  dangers  to  encounter  than  thofe  of 
negledt,  and  filent  contempt ; and  that 
author  muft  have  been  of  real  confeauence 
jn  the  republic  of  letters,  on  -whom  a 
critic  would  deign  to  comment ; nor  could 
any  one  lefs  witty  than  a Dryden,  or  lefs 
noble  than  a Howard,  have  had  impor- 
tance enough  to  have  been  honored  by 
the  farcafms  of  a Rehearfal,  or  a City  and 
£ountry-moufe  *, 

The  cafe  is  now  feverely  altered.  The 
devoted  author  fets  out,  like  the  Roman 
gladiator, 

* Two  fatires.  The  firft  a well-known  play,  written  by 
the  D.  of  Buckingham.  The  other  a dialogue  compofed 
by  Charles  Montague,  (afterwards  Lord  Halifax)  to  expofe 
pryden’s  Hind  and  Panther. 
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44  Uri  virgis,  ferroquc  necari 

*4  Auftoratus.” . •* 

A 

i 

Should  he  efcape  the  regular  batteries 
of  the  “ Monthly,”  « Critical  ,”  “ Englifh  ” 
and  “ Analytical  Reviews,”  and  the  bombs 
and  howitzers  of  the  Gentleman’s,  the 
European,  the  Literary,  &c.  Magazines. 
It  is  ftill  likely  that  he  may  be  mortally 
wounded  by  fome  irregular  markfman, 
in  a daily  newfpaper,  who  with  a “ Dove, 
“ Mefler  Ariofto  ?”  will  turn  the  laugh 
upon  him,  and  diffipate  his  hopes  of  a 
golden  harveft,  both  as  to  fame  and  profit. 
But  fuppofe  this  danger  over,  there  yet 
jemains,  even  at  the  legal  diflance  of  a 
year  and  a day,  the  ftridtures  of  an  Old, 
and  a New,  Annual  Regiller  to  be  dreaded. 
Thefe,  to  keep  up  the  metaphor,  we  may 
compare  to  mines,  whi.ch  fometimes  take 

* 4 Botjnd  to  face  every  peril.*' 
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efFeft,  long  after  the  appearance  of  danger 
is  over. 

Let  not,  however,  this  enumeration  of 
horrors  make  the  lover  of  literature  trem- 
ble, left  writing  for  the  prefs  fhould  be 
difcontinued.  The  whole  catalogue  of 
ftorms,  fhoals,  and  rocks,  of  bad  provi- 
fions,  calentures,  and  wooden  legs,  will 
not  prevent  the  quarter-decks  of  men  of 
war  from  being  crowded  with  young, 
fpirited  volunteers  ; rufticks  will  crowd  to 
enlift,  in  fpite  of  every  tale  of  fmall  pay, 
hard  duty,  and  military  difcipline  and  dan- 
ger; and  authors  will  ftill  abound,  un- 
appalled by  the  apprehenfion  of  awful 
myriads  of  critics,  and  of  what  perhaps 
is  ftill  more  awful,  the  fatal  day  of  fettling 
with  their  publiiher. 
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WHEN  really  good  cotinfel  is  given, 
we  ought  not  to  decline  following 
it,  although  the  example  of  the  counfellor 
militate  againft  his  own  precepts.  St.  Au- 
guftin  is  well  known  to  have  compared  a 
prieft,  whofe  life  difagreed  with  his  doc- 
trines, to  a directing  way-poft.  “ Would 
not  a traveller,”  alks  he,  “ deferve  to  be 
“ reckoned  infane,  who  fhould  refufe  to 
follow  the  advice  written  on  that  poll,  be- 
caufe  forfooth,  it  flirs  not  a foot  towards 
the  place  it  directs  him  to  ?”  How  abfurd 
would  it  be  to  undervalue  the  excellent  per- 
fuafives  to  patience  and  fortitude  which  have 
been  left  us  by  Seneca,  becaufe  that  great 

B man. 
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man,  in  his  epiftles,  after  moft  pathetically 
exclaiming — “Quid  non  poteft  mihi  perfua- 
“ deri,  cui  perfuafum  eft,  ut  navigarem  * ?” 
confefles,  that,  during  a paflage  fhorter  than 
that  between  Dover  and  Calais,  he  actually 
flung  himfelf  headlong  into  the  waves, 
merely  from  an  inability  to  fupport  the 
harafling  fenfations  of  fea-ficknefs,  and  the 
dread  of  an  impending  fquall  ? 

In  a late  tranflation  of  Hippocrates,  we 
read  the  following  piece  of  grave  advice, 
which,  notwithftanding  the  great  name  of 
the  counfellor,  will  hardly  have  many  fol- 
lowers. 

In  a fraCture  of  the  thigh,  “ the  exten- 
“ fion  ought  to  be  particularly  great,  the 
“ mufcles  being  fo  ftrong  that,  notwith- 
“ ftanding  the  effeCt  of  the  bandages,  their 
“ contraction  is  apt  to  fhorten  the  limb. 
“ This  is  a deformity  fo  deplorable,  that 
“ when  there  is  reafon  to  apprehend  it,  I 
u would  advife  the  patient  to  fuffer  the 

* “ What  may  I not  be  perfuaded  to  do,  fince  I have 
*c  dually  been  perfuaded  to  go  on  the  fea  r” 
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“ other  thigh  to  broken  alfo*  in  order  to 
“ have  them  both  of  orie  length/’  Ignatius 
Loyola,  who,  to  preferve  the  lhape  of  his 
boot,  had  a confiderable  part  of  his  leg- 
bone  fa  weld  ofF,  would  have  been  a docile 
patient  to  the  fage  Hippocrates. 

The  hint  given  to  Thales,  the  Milefian 
philofopher,  was  a ftrong  one,  and  well  in- 
tended, though  roughly  executed.  A girl, 
of  dubious  character,  feeing  him  gazing  at 
the  heavens,  as  he  walked  along,  and  per- 
haps piqued  at  his  not  calling  an  eye  at  her 
attractions,  put  a ftool  in  his  path,  over 
which  he  tumbled  and  broke  his  thins. 
The  excufe  fhe  made  was,  that  the  meant 
to  teach  him  to  look  at  home,  before  he  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  liar-gazing. 

The  confolatory  advice  of  Plutarch  to  the 
wretched,  if  not  effectual,  is  certainly  inge- 
nious. “ Confider,”  fays  the  philofopher, 
“ you  equal  the  happieli,  in  the  one  half 
“ of  your  life  at  leall  ; that  half,  I mean, 
“ which  you  fpend  in  lleep.” 

B 2 
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Menage  fays  that,  one  day,  the  Cardinal 
de  Retz  defired  to  be  favored  by  him,  with 
a few  le&ures  on  poetry,  “ for,”  faid  he, 
“ filch  quantities  of  verfes  are  brought  to 
“ me  every  day,  that  I ought  to  feem  at 
<c  leaft,  to  be  fomewhat  of  a judge.” — “ It 
“ would,”  replied  Menage,  “ be  difficult  to 
“ give  your  Eminence  many  rudiments  of 
“ criticifm,  without  taking  up  too  much  of 
“ your  time.  But  I would  advife  you,  in 
“ general > to  look  over  the  firft  page  or  two, 
“ and  then  to  exclaim,  Sad  fluff!  wretched 
“ poetafter!  miferable  verfes!”  And  ninety- 
nine  times  in  an  hundred  you  will  be  fure 
you  are  right.” 

While  Louis  XIV.  was  befieging  Lille, 
the  Spanifh  governor  politely  fent  him, 
from  the  town,  frefh  ice  for  the  ufe  of  his 
table,  every  day.  M.  de  Charoft,  a favo- 
rite of  the  King,  happening  to  be  near  him 
when  one  of  thefe  prefents  arrived,  faid  to 
the  meffenger,  with  a loud  voice,  “ Do 
“ you  be  fure  to  tell  M.  de  Brouai,  your 
“ governor,  that  I advife  him  not  to  give 

“ up 
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“ up  his  town  like  a coward,  as  the  Com- 
“ mandant  of  Douai  has  done.”  “ Are 
“ you  mad  ? Charoft,”  faid  the  King,  turn- 
ing to  him  angrily.  “ No,  Sir,”  faid 
Charoft,  “ but  you  muft  excufe  me,  for 
“ the  Compte  de  Brouai  is  my  near  rela- 
“ tionV’ 

The  advice  given  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
fon  to  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Leicefter,  un- 
der the  title  of  “ A Propofition  to  fecure 
“ the  State,  and  to  bridle  the  Impertinency 
“ of  Parliaments,”  might  perhaps,  if  pur- 
fued  with  caution  and  perfeverance,  have 
been  the  ruin  of  Britifti  liberty.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  Rufhworth’s  Collection,  and  is 
brought  under  feven  heads. 

1 . To  have  a fortrefs  in  every  confider- 
able  town. 

2.  To  fuffer  none  to  wear  arms,  but  fuch 
as  are  enrolled. 

3.  To  caufe  the  high  roads  to  run 
through  the  fortified  towns. 


* Mem.  de  Louis  XIV.  par  L’Abbe  Choify. 
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4.  Not  to  let  the  foldiers  of  fuch  for- 
tfeffes  to  be  inhabitants  of  fuch  places. 

5.  To  let  no  perfon  pafs  through  fuch 
fortrefles  without  a ticket. 

6.  To  have  the  names  of  all  lodgers 
taken  by  all  inn-keepers. 

7.  To  impofe  an  oath  of  allegiance  on 
all  fubjedts. 

Sir  Robert  then  proceeds  to  “ Means  to 
“ increafe  his  Majefty’s  Revenues.”  For 
which  purpofe  he  lays  down  fifteen  dif- 
ferent ways. ' Several  of  which  have  been 
adopted  by  fucceffive  minifters,  particularly 
a tax  on  legacies,  one  on  proceedings  by 
Jaw,  and  another  on  alehoufe  licences. 


A L C H Y M Y. 

The  awful  veil  of  my  fiery  with  which 
the  writers  concerning  the  Elixir  of  Life, 
-the  Philofophers  Stone,  the  Roficrucian 
Fraternity,  &c.  have  contrived  to  cover 
their  rhapfodies,  has  probably  contributed 
more  than  any  other  circumftance  to  that 
; . ’ refpedt 
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refpeCt  which  the  whimfical  fcience  of  Al- 
chymy  retains,  even  to  this  day,  in  the 
breads  of  perfons,  whom  one  would  not 
judge  capable  of  fuch  credulity.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  though  it  proved  nothing, 
has  had  its  weight  with  Amateurs. 

In  i 68^,  a ftranger,  naming  himfelf  Sig. 
Gualdi,  profited  of  the  known  eafe  and 
freedom  of  Venice,  to  render  himfelf  much 
refpeCted,  and  well  received  there.  He 
fpent  his  money  readily,  but  was  never  ob- 
ferved  to  have  connection  with  any  banker: 
he  was  perfectly  well  bred,  and  remarkable 
for  his  fagacity  and  powers  of  entertain- 
ment in  converfation.  Enquiries  were 
made  about  his  family,  and  whence  he 
came,  but  all  terminated  in  obfcurity.  One 
day  a Venetian  Noble,  admiring  the  fir-an- 
ger’s pictures,  which  were  exquifitely  fine, 
and  fixing  his  eye  on  one  of  them,  ex- 
claimed— “ How  is  this,  Sir  ! Here  is  a 
“ portrait  of  yourfelf,  drawn  by  the  hand 
ot  Titian ! yet  that  artift  has  been  dead 
4C  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  you 
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il  look  not  to  be  more  than  fifty  !”  “ Well, 
“ Signor,”  replied  the  ftranger,  “ there  is, 
“ I hope,  no  crime  in  refembling  a portrait 
“ drawn  by  Titian.”  The  Noble  found 
that  he  had  been  too  curious,  and  withdrew; 
but  before  the  next  morning’s  dawn,  the 
ftranger,  his  pictures,  goods  and  domeftics 
had  quitted  Venice.  This  incident  is  re- 
lated in  Dr.  Campbell’s  “ Hermippus  redi- 
“ vivus.” 

There  lived,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI, 
one  Sir  James,  fuppofed  to  be  a vicar  choral 
of  Salifbury  cathedral,  who,  as  his  fcholars 
report,  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the 
ftudy  of  chymiftry.  Of  him  Thomas  Chan- 
nock,  another,  but  a minor  adept,  thus 
fings,  or  rather  fays,  in  his  “ Enygm^ 
“ Alchimas.” 

<e  I could  find  never  man  but  one, 

«*  Which  could  teach  me  the  fecrets  of  our  ftone  j 
*c  And  that  was  a prieft  in  the  clofe  of  Salifbury, 
God  reft  hjs  foul  in  heaven  full  merry  !” 
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In  1468,  the  Parifians,  were  by  an  order 
of  their  King,  Louis  XI.  deprived  at  once 
of  all  their  domeftic  animal-favorites,  then 
tame  deer,  goats,  kids,  and,  above  all,  of 
their  jays  and  magpies.  That  prince  had 
been  exafperated  by  the  very  great  impru- 
dence of  thofe  citizens,  who  had  taught 
every  thing  which  could  be  made  to  fpeak 
or  fquall,  to  repeat  the  word  “ Peronne,” 
in  ridicule  of  Louis,  who  had  been  fhame- 
fully  overreached  at  that  town,  through  his 
own  want  of  caution,  and  the  craft  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  Cruel  as  the  character 
pf  Louis  was  known  to  be,  it  feems  aftonifh- 
ing  that  he  contented  himfelf  with  a fpe- 
cies  of  revenge  which  was  rather  vexatious, 
than  barbarous. 

Procopius  acquaints  us  with  a mod 
uncommonly  ridiculous  fpecies  of  divina- 
tion, ufed  by  Theodatus,  a perfidious  and 

cowardly 
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cowardly  King  of  the  Italian  Goths,  at  the 
period  when  Juftinian  attacked  his  domi- 
nions. Three  divifions  of  hogs,  ftyled 
Goths,  Romans  and  Greeks,  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  a Jewilh  magician, 
ffiut  tip  in  different  ftyes,  for  a certain  por- 
tion of  time,  and  from  their  ftate  when  that 
time  had  expired,  the  fate  of  the  war  was 
to  be  judged.  The  event  of  this  rational 
experiment  being  adverfe  to  the  Gothic 
pigs,  Theodatus,  defpairing  of  fuccefs,  fuf- 
fered  his  troops  to  be  repeatedly  vanquifh- 
ed,  and  at  length  was  depofed  and  put  to 
death  by  his  own  people. 

When  Charles  V.  failed  in  his  attempt 
on  Algiers,  in  i 541,  his  fleet  and  the  troops 
which  were  embarked  on  board  the  fhips, 
fuffered  hardfhips  almoft  incredible.  Bran- 
tome,  who  heard  the  relation  from  the 
mouth  of  a fufferer,  fays,  that  although  the 
officers  were  obliged  to  throw  overboard 
all  their  clothes,  baggage,  and  valuables,  yet 
nothing  diftreffed  them  fo  much  as  the 
parting  with  their  horfes,  which  were  in 
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general,  fine  Spanifh  and  Neapolitan 
“ genets  and  courfers,  fo  well  cholen,  fo 
“ gallant-fpirited,  and  fo  high  prized,  that 
“ there  was  not  a heart  which  could  de- 
“ fend  itfelf  from  feeling  anguifh,  and  the 
deepeft  pity,  at  feeing  thefe  fine  horfes, 
**  ftruggling  in  vain,  to  fave  themfelves  by 
“ fwimming  through  the  raging  ocean. 
“ And  the  more  diftrefsful  was  the  fight, 
“ as  the  poor  animals,  defpairing  to  reach 
“ the  land,  it  being  fo  far  off,  followed  with 
“ their  utmoft  powers,  as  long  as  their 
ftrength  lafted,  the  fhips  and  their 
matters,  who  flood  on  the  decks  pite- 
“ oufly  lamenting  the  fate  of  thofe  noble 
“ creatures  whom  they  faw  perifh  , before 
**  their  eyes.” 

The  foregoing  flory,  although  it  comme- 
morates a mod  extraordinary,  and  melan- 
choly inftance  of  fagacity  in  animals,  is 
yet  exceeded  by  that  which  follows,  which 
is  told  by  an  Italian  author  of  credit,  and 
is  affirmed  to  be  ftriftly  true. 

A French 
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A French  officer,  more  remarkable  for 
his  birth  and  fpirit  than  his  riches,  had 
ierved  the  Venetian  republic  with  great 
valor  and  fidelity  for  fome  years,  but  had 
not  met  with  preferment  adequate,  by  any 
means,  to  his  merits.  One  day,  he  waited 
on  an  “ Illuftriffimo,”  whom  he  had  often 
folicited  in  vain,  but  on  whole  friendlhip 
he  had  ftill  fome  reliance.  The  reception 
he  met  with  was  cool  and  mortifying  ; the 
Noble  turned  his  back  on  the  meceffitous 
veteran,  and  left  him  to  find  his  way  to  the 
ftreet,  through  a fuite  of  apartments  mag- 
nificently furnilhed.  He  pafled  them,  loft 
in  thought,  till  calling  his  eyes  on  a fump- 
tuous  fideboad,  where  Hood  on  a damalk 
cloth,  as  a preparation  for  a Ihewy  enter- 
tainment, an  invaluable  collection  of  Venice 
glafs,  polilhed  and  formed  to  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfection : he  took  hold  of  a 
corner  of  the  linen,  and  turning  to  a faith- 
ful Englilh  maftiffwho  always  accompanied 
him,  faid  to  the  animal,  in  a kind  of  ah- 
fence  of  mind,  “ There ! my  poor  old 
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“ friend  ! you  fee  how  thefe  fcoundrels  en- 
“ joy  themfelves,  and  yet  how  we  are 
“ treated  !”  The  poor  dog  looked  up  in 
his  mafter’s  face,  and  wagged  his  tail,  as  if 
he  underftood  him.  The  mafter  walked 
on,  but  the  maftiff  flackened  his  pace,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  damafk  cloth  with  his 
teeth,  at  one  hearty  pull,  brought  all  the  fide- 
board  in  Ihivers  to  the  ground,  and  deprived 
the  infolent  Noble  of  his  favorite  exhibi- 
tion of  fplendor. 

The  extreme  attachment  which  the  fair 
lex  have  fometimes  lhown  to  domeftic 
animals,  has  feldom  produced  an  odder  ad- 
vertifement  than  the  following,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  Advertifer,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  month  of  November,  in  the 
year  1744,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Editor’s 
pofleflion. 

“ An.  Exceeding  small  Lap  Spaniel. 

Any  one  that  has-  (to  difpofe  of)  fuch 
“ a one,  either  dog,  or  bitch,  and  of  any 

“ colour. 
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“ colour,  or  colours,  that  is  very,  very 
“ small,  with  a very  floor t round  fnub  nofe , 

“ and  good  ears  ; 

“ If  they  will  bring  it  to  Mrs.  Smith,  at 
“ a coach-maker’s,  over  againft  the  Golden 
“ Head,  in  Great  Queen  Street,  near  Lin- 
“ coin’s  Inn  Fields,  they  may  (if  ap- 
“ proved  of)  have  a very  good  purchafer. 

“ And  to  prevent  any  farther  trouble,  If 
“ it  is  not  exceeding  small,  and  has  any 
“ thing  of  a longifh  peaked  nofe,  it  will 
“ not  at  all,  do. 

“ And  neverthelefs,  after  this  advertife- 

% 

“ ment  is  publifhed  no  more,  If  any  per- 
M fon  fhould  have  a little  creature,  that  an- 
“ fwers  the  character  of  the  advertifement, 

“ If  they  will  pleafe  but  to  remember 
“ the  direction,  and  bring  it  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
“ the  perfon  is  not  SO  provided,  but  that 
“ fuch  a one  will  ftill  at  any  time  be,  here- 
“ after,  purchafed.” 

A beautiful  little  “ barbet,”  being  very 
ill  treated  by  a large  cat,  the  following 
Epigram,  by  way  of  warning,  was  made 

extern- 
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extempore  by  a relation,  to  the  owner  of 
both  : 

Notre  Chate  ! Qu’il  vous  fouvienne, 

Que  fi  vous  battez  not’  Chienne, 

Vous  ferez  bientot  le  Manchon 
De  notre  petite  Fanchon. 

Mark  my  words.  Grimalkin  gruff! 

Leave  that  pretty  dog  at  peace, 

Elfe  your  lkin  (hall  make  a muff 
To  adorn  my  little  niece. 


ART. 

The  two  following  inftances  of  laudable 
art  are  taken  from  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  Eng- 
land. When  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  in 
cuftody  of  George  Earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
the  Countefs,  knowing  the  fufpicious  temper 
of  Elizabeth,  contrived  a method  of  re- 
lieving her  Lord  from  a truft  both  odious 
and  dangerous.  “ Madam,”  faid  fhe  to 
the  Queen,  “ I begin  to  grow  jealous,  my 
“ hufband  is  fo  familiar  with  his  Royal 
“ Prifoner.”  This  hint  fucceeded,  and 
Mary  was  ordered  to  another  keeper. 

The 
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The  great  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  dreaded 
by  the  court  of  Charles  I.  as  a powerful 
oppofer  in  the  houfe  ; and  to  prevent  his 
{landing  to  be  chofen  in  Parliament,  he 
was  marked  down  to  ferve  as  fheriff  of  his 
county,  (Buckingham).  Coke  obje&ed  that 
he  could  not  in  confcience  take  the  ufual 
oath,  which  binds  the  fheriff  to  deftroy  and 
root  out  all  Lollards.  His  objection  was 
over-ruled,  and  he  was  made  to  ferve. 

Tiie  defire  of  gain  will  fometimes  in- 
fpire  with  diflioncft  cunning  the  illiterate 
favage.  After  a fuccefsful  attack  on  the 
Royal  party  in  1745,  a highlander  had 
gained  a watch,  as  his  {hare  of  the  fpoils 
of  the  vanquilhcd.  Unacquainted  with  its 
ufe,  he  lillened  with  equal  furprife,  and 
pleafure,  to  the  ticking  found  with  which 
his  new  acquifition  amufed  him ; after  a 
few  hours,  however,  the  watch  was  down, 
the  noife  ceafed,  and  the  difpirited  owner, 
looking  on  the  toy  no  longer  with  any  fa- 
tisfadion,  determined  to  conceal  the  mif- 
fortune  which  had  befallen  it,  and  to  difpofe 
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of  it,  to  the  firft  perfon  who  offered  him  a 
trifle  in  exchange.  He  foon  met  with  a 
cuftomer,  but,  at  parting,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  triumph,  and  exultingly  exclaimed, 
“ Why,  fhe  died  laft  night.” 

Christina  of  Sweden  is  reported  to 
have  been  never  better  pleafed  with  a ftory, 
than  with  that  of  a Norman  Cure’s  artifice 
to  fave  the  reputation  of  his  Seigneur,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  broken  alive  on 
the  wheel,  at  the  “ Greve,”  for  two  or 
three  robberies,  and  a murther.  “ We  pray 
“ thee,  O Lord,  (faid  the  cunning  eccle- 

“ fiaftic)  for  the  foul  of , Seigneur  of 

“ this  parifli,  who  has  lately  died  of  his 
“ wounds  at  Paris.” 

We  are  told  by  Bufbequius,  that  while 
he  was  apparently,  an  ambaffador,  but 
really,  a prifoner  at  Conftantinople,  he 
made  an  exceeding  artful,  though  juftifiable, 
ufe  of  the  Turkiih  averfion  to  every  thing 
of  the  hog  kind.  His  narrative  (hall  appear 
in  the  words  of  the  tranflator.  “ This 
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humour  of  theirs  being  known,  we  put 
“ a pretty  trick  upon  them.  When  any 
**  body  had  a mind  to  fend  me  a fecret 
“ melfage,  he  would  include  it  in  a little 
“ bag,  together  with  a roafting-pig,  and 
“ fending  it  by  a youth,  when  my  chiaux* 
met  him,  he  would  afk,  what  he  had 
“ there  ? Then  the  boy  being  irxtrudted 
“ before,  would  whifper  him  in  the  ear, 
<l  and  fay,  that  a friend  of  mine,  had  fent 
me  a roafttag-pig,  for  a prefent.  The 
“ chiaux  thereupon  would  punch  the  bag 
“ with  his  ftick,  to  fee  whether  the  boy 
11  fpake  truth,  or  no,  and  when  he  heard 
“ the  pig  grunt,  he  would  run  back  as  far 
“ as  ever  he  could,  faying,  ut  Get  thee  in 
*“  with  thy  nafty  prefent.’”  Then  fpitting 
“ on  the  ground,  and  turning  to  his 
“ fellows,  he  would  fay,  ’Tis  ftrange  to 
fee  how  thefe  Chriftians  do  dote  on  this 
tu  filthy,  impure,  beaft!  They  cannot  for- 
fU  bear  eating  it,  though  their  lives  lay  at 
ftake.’”  Thus  he  was  handfomety 

» A guard  fet  over  Bufbequius,  by  the  Turkifli  govern- 
ment. 
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“ choufed,  and  the  boy  bought  me  what 
“ fecret  meflage  was  fetit  me.” 

The  Editor  begs  leave  to  dole  this  ar- 
ticle with  an  inftance  of  the  effect  of  ardent, 
juvenile,  curiofity,  in  producing  extempore 
addrefs.  Two  comrades  of  his  early  days, 
phanced  in  a Vacant  hour  to  ftray  into 
the  kitchen  of  a public  houfe.  They  found 
a large,  blazing  fire,  and  a box  containing, 
as  appeared  by  the  infcription,  a Welch- 
fairy,  but  no  living  creature  befides*  The 
boys,  eager  to  view  the  dwarf,  but  by  no 
means  willing,  or  probably,  able,  to  pay  for 
the  fight,  laid  their  heads  together  how 
to  unkennel  her.  Had  they  poffeffed  the 
ftrength  and  agility  of  Phsedrus’s  eagle, 
they  Would  probably  have  taken  his  method 
of  opening  inclofufes.  But  they  had  no 
wings.  The  lock  too  being  on  the  infide, 
they  could  not  force  the  door.  What  cpuld 
they  do  ? They  hit  on  a ftratagem  which 
might  have  done  honour  to  Polyaenus.  By 
joint  efforts  of  ftrength,  they  fhoved  the 
box  fo  very  near  to  the  fire,  that  the  dwarf, 
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from  the  increafed  heat  of  the  climate, 
was  obliged  to  open  the  door,  and  favor 
them,  gratis,  with  her-  wifhed  for  prefence. 


BATHOS. 

When  Achilles,  in  the  laft  book  of  the 
Iliad,  moved  by  the  diftrefs  of  Priam, 
endeavours  to  give  him  confolation ; in 
order  to  tempt  him  to  partake  of  fome  re- 
frefhment,  he  tells  him, 

. ,e  vv>  ot  fw>}£ra>ftt0fls  ^’opwtj, 

“ K a»  yap  rivKo/xof  Nto£»j  ifuiXT-aTo  crtTU, 

T’jsrsf  nauhs  m fttyafonrw  oAo ure.”  * 


Had  Ovid  introduced  this  fupper  of 
Niobe  between  the  death  of  her  children 
and  her  own  metamorphofis  into  ftone,  he 

* « Now  let  us  think  about  fupper,  for  the  fair-haired 
“ Niobe  did  not  forget  her  meals,  although  /he  had  a ' 
“ dozen  children  lying  dead  in  her  palace.” 

Our  favorite  novelifl,  Henry  Fielding,  has  a hu- 
morous dilfertation  in  his  Tom  Jones,  tending  to  /hew 
the  neceflity  of  eating  heartily,  notwithftanding  the  utmod 
energy  of  the  tender  paflions. 

would 
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would  have  furnifhed  us,  with  a compleat 
inftance  of  the  Bathos,  and  might  have 
quoted  the  Prince  of  poets  as  his  authority. 


Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  chief 
confpirators  againft  Julius  Casfar,  prefents 
us  by  his  conduct,  in  his  laft  moments, 
with  a ftriking  example  of  the  fame  figure  : 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  op- 
pofite  party,  and  the  Executioner,  after  * 
having  made  many  attempts  to  cut  off  his 
head,  (which  had  been  all  fruftrated  by 
his  unmanlinefs,  in  withdrawing  his  neck,) 
was  obliged  to  remonftrate  with  him,  on 
the  ufelefs  cowardice  of  fuch  behaviour. 

“ Let  me  die,”  faid  the  co.nfufed  Roman, 

“ if  I will  not,  this  time , ftretch  out  my 
“ neck.”  * Thus  far  Valerius  Maximus. 
But  Seneca  adds  a grotefque  circumftance, 
which,  if  delicacy  permitted  it  to  be  told, 
would  render  the  Bathos  ftill  more  perfedt. 


In  an  account  of  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar, 
written  by  a French  officer,  and  publiffied  at 


* “ Ita  vivam!  dabo.” 
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Cadiz,  1783,  the  author  thus  exprcffes  hira- 

felf,  when  {peaking  of  the  honors  conferred 

on  General  Elliot  and  on  Lord  Howe : 

“ Je  fuis  loin  de  reclamer  contres  ccs 

“ honneurs  accordee  a deux  grands  Gene*- 

raux,  par  un  Roi  & par  un  Peuple.  Je 

“ fais  que  Elliot  fe  defendit  bien,  incendia 

“ deux  foix  les  lignes,  & brula  13 

44  prames  ; Jo  fais  que  Hove  ravitailla  Gib- 

“ raltar,  & combattit  1’armee  combined. 

w Tous  deux  eurent  de  grand  fucces,  & le 

“ durent  a leur  talens ; mais  qu’on  y re- 

c<  flechilfe,  l’un  employa  des  boulets  rouges, 

“ & l’autre  avoit  des  vaifleaux  doublees  de 

“ cuivre ! Tels  furent  les  inftrumens  de 

“ deux  hommes  celebres.”  * What  can 

* 

* “ I mean  not  to  leflen  the  merit  of  two  heroes,  who 
“ deferved  fo  well  of  their  King  and  country,  and  who 
have  received  great  honors  in  confequence.  I acknow- 
ledge,  that  Elliot  defended  himfclf  well,  fet  fire  twice 
“ to  his  enemies  works,  and  burnt  the  firelhips  fent 
*'  again#  him ; and  that  Howe  relieved  Gibraltar  and 
“ fought  the  whole  combined  fleet  of  France  and  Spain. 
“ But  then  we  mull  confider  that  the  one  made  ufe  of 
“ red  hot  balls,  and  the  other  of  copper  bottomed  Ihips, 
'*  Such  were  the  inftruments  which  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  thefe  great  men  !” 
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this  fingular  Hiftorian  have  in  his  imagina- 
tion ? He  probably  would  have  thought 
it  more  heroic,  had  Elliot  cooled  his  fur- 
naces previous  to  the  grand  attack.  And 
he  would  have  wiffied  Howe  to  have  put 
in  at  Liibon,  and  there  to  have  ftripped 
his  ffiips  of  their  copper  fheathing  1 

An  unlucky  name  will  fometimes  lefTen, 
if  not  annihilate  the  effeft  of  a well  de- 
fended eulogium.  Cambden  in  his  Annals 
of  eur  great  Elizabeth,  fpeaking  of  a 
gallant  officer  (who  alone  of  all  the  Engliffi 
perifhed  in  that  fea  fight,  which  is  faid  to 
have  coft  every  noble  family  in  Spain, 
either  a fon,  a brother,  or  a nephew,) 
praifes  him  nearly  thus,  “ In  fua,  inter 
“ hoftes,  navicula,  cum  laude  periit  folus 
“ Cockus,  Anglus.  *” 

* “ The  only  Englilhman,  of  any  diftinttion  who  per- 
x<  ifhed,  was  Cock,  who,  gallantly  fighting  in  his  little 
“ bark,  was  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  loft.” 


/ 
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Menage  tells  us  that  the  tutor  of  a 
young  French  nobleman,  as  he  was  playing 
at  tennis  one  day,  at  an  eftate  near  Saumur, 
carting  his  eyes  on  the  racquet  in  his  hand, 
faw  fome  writing  on  the  parchment  which 
covered  it,  and  having  perufed  it  with  at- 
tention, found  it  to  be  part  of  one  of  the 
loft  books  of  Livy.  He  immediately  en- 
quired for  the  racquet-maker,  but  found, 
to  his  great  mortification,  that  what  he 
had  feen,  was  the  laft  remain  of  a col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  which  were  all 
made  up  for  racquets,  and  difperfed  all  over 
the  kingdom. 

TifERE  are  wanting,  of  the  works  of 
Cicero,  two  books,  “ De  Gloria,”  and  two 
“ De  Legibus.”  As  to  the  latter,  we 
know  of  our  lofs  only  by  the  means  of 
Macrobius,  who.  quotes  the  fifth  book  “ De 
“ Legibus,”  (in  the  fixth  of  his  Saturnalia,) 

although 
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although  we  have  but  three . As  to  the  trea- 
tife  on  Glory  *,  Francifcus  Philelphus,  is  ac- 
cufed  by  Menage  of  having  found  the 
MSS.  and  deftroyed  it,  after  having  tranf- 
planted  into  a book,  which  he  publifhed  as 
his  own,  as  many  paffages  as  he  thought 
he  might  venture  without  being  difcovered. 
But  Varillas,  that  French  hiftorian  fo  fa- 
mous for  his  blunders  -f*,  from  whom  Men- 
age copies  this  accufation,  deftroys  his  own 
evidence,  by  afterwards  charging  Petrus  Al- 
cyonius,  an  Italian  phyfician  with  the  very 
fame  piece  of  literary  treafon.  That  worth- 
lefs  parafite,  he  fays,  being  obliged  to  write 
fomewhat  for  the  confolation  of  the  Prove- 
ditor  Cornaro,  (who  was  in  exile  for  having 
been,  though  not  difhonorably,  beaten 
by  the  Turks)  compofed  a book,  which  he 
entitled  “ De  fortiter  toleranda  exilii  fortu- 
“ na,”  and  into  which  he  introduced  many 
ill-adjufted  fentences  from  Tully’s  treatife 

* Cicero  in  his  27thEpillle  to  Atticus,  fays  “ Librum 
,f  tibi  celeriter  mittam  “ De  Gloria.” 
f See  Dr.  W.  King’s  “ Refleftions  on  Varillas,”  wherein, 
with  great  humor,  he  expo fes  his  almoft  incredible  igno- 
rance of  hiftory. 
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De  Gloria,  which  MSS.  he  afterwards 
burnt,  to  prevent  the  difcovery  of  his  pla- 
giarifm.  Nothing  however,  feems  certain 
concerning  this  much  wifhed  for  work, 
except  what  Petrarch  tells  us,  in  one  of 
his  epiftles,  viz.  That  Raimond  Sorenzo,  a 
celebrated  lawyer  at  Avignon,  gave  the  two 
books  “ De  Gloria”  to  him  ; that  he  ftudied 
them  perpetually,  but  that  having  lent  them 
to  an  old  man,  who  had  been  his  preceptor, 
want  had  tempted  the  borrower  to  pawn 
them ; and,  after  his  departure  from  the 
country,  Petrarch  could  never  dikover 
them. 

*"  * » • • - - . j •-  . 

M.  Le  Du  ghat  alks  this  fmgular 
queftion.  What  is  become  of  the  book  on 
“ The  admirable  Power  of  Art  and  Na- 
“ ture,”  attributed  to  Bacon,  in  the  Dedi- 
catory Epiftle  of  the  14th  book  of  Amadis  ? 
Qu.  Has  this  query  ever  been  anfwered  ? 

Those  who  have  collected  books,  and 
whofe  good  nature  has  prompted  them  to 
accommodate  their  friends  with  them,  will 
feel  the  fting  of  the  anfwer  which  a man 
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of  wit  made  to  one  who  lamented  the  dif- 
ficulty which  he  found  in  perfuading  his 
friends  to  return  the  volumes  which  he  had 
lent  them.  * Sir,”  faid  he,  “ Your  ac- 

quaintances  find,  I fuppofe,  that  it  is 
« much  more  eafy  to  retain  the  books 
“ themfelves,  than  what  is  contained  in 
u them.” 

There  is-  reafon  to  believe  from  what 
Machiavel  has  faid,  and  Cardan  has  fup- 
ported,  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh 
deftroyed  many  MSS.  of  the  Claffics,  which 
were  ftored  in  the  Vatican  Library.  The 
reafon  which  has  been  given  for  this  moft 
illiberal  conduct,  feems  as  uncouth  as  the 
deed  itfelf.  Among  the  pieces  which  fuf- 
fered,  were  many  books  of  Varro.  Now 
Gregory  having  a great  refpe<ft  for  St. 
Auguftine,  and  knowing  the  free  ufe  of 
that  Roman-  author,  which  the  Saint  had 
made  in  his  moft  celebrated  work,  chofe 
rather  to  deftroy  Varro,  than  to  have  the 
good  father  convidted  of  grofs  plagiarifm. 
Should  this  ftory  be  true,  one  muft  have  a 
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farther  intimacy  with  St.  Auguftin’s  works 
than  what  one  can  gain  from  Lipfius,  * or 
from  Gabriel  Naude,  before  one  can  allow 
that  either  his  decency  or  his  delicacy  me- 
rited fuch  a facrifice. 

Seneca,  in  his  confolation  addreffed  to 
Helvius,  makes  mention  of  a treatife  on 
Virtue,  by  Brutus.  Menage  doubts  whe- 
ther this  be  not  the  fame  with  one  that  is 
fpoken  of  by  the  grammarian  Diomedes, 
under  the  title  of  a book  “ De  Patientia  ;** 
however,  it  is  utterly,  and  probably  irrevo- 
cably, loft  to  our  age. 

Bran  tome  afterts  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  wrote  a Commentary  (in  the 
French  language)  of  his  own  actions.  His 
Commentator  adds,  that  among  the  printed 
“ Lettres  de  Belle-foreft,”  there  is  one  from 
Rufcelli,  who  afterts  that  he  has  feen  the 
work  in  queftion,  tranflated  into  Latin  by 
Guillaume  Marindo. 

* Note  on  Seneca  de  benefkiis.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  8.  De 
nomine  Dei  I.ibcri. 

Pope 
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Pope  Sixtus  IV.  although  he  encreafed 
the  Vatican  Collection  with  many  valuable 
MSS.  and  though  he  encouraged  the  hif- 
torian  Platina,  by  making  him  its  librarian, 
had,  yet,  very  little  tafte  for  fcience.  His 
ambition  to  be  ranked  with  the  Medicis 
family,  among  the  encouragers  of  learning, 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  love  of  literature. 
The  following  ftory  will  juftify  this  fenti- 
ment.  Theodore  Gaza,  one  of  thofe  literati 
who  had  fled  from  the  barbarous  conque- 
rors of  Conftantinople,  prefented  to  him  a 
tranflation  of  Cicero’s  works  into  the  Greek 
language.  The  Pope,  who,  having  been  a 
Cordelier  full  fifty  years,  had  more  plea- 
lure  in  the  queftions  of  Scotus,  than  of 
Tully,  received  the  books  coldly,  call  them 
carelefsly  into  a corner,  and  ordered  his 
chamberlain  to  give  the  author  a fum  by 
way  of  reward,  which  would  fcarcely  re- 
imburfe  him  for  the  money  he  had  laid  out 
in  the  parchment  his  work  was  written  on. 

Fool  that  I was,”  faid  the  irritated  Greek 
in  his  own  tongue,  u to  think  that  fuch 
“ an  afs  had  a relilh  for  any  other  food 
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“ than  thirties.”  Luckily  for  the  pro- 
verbialift,  the  good  Pope  lalew  nothing  of 
the  Greek  language. 

The  library  at  Florence,  collected  by 
Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  was  fo  great  and  valu- 
able, that  after  it  had  been  pillaged  and 
difperfed  by  the  army  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France  in  1494,  (when  its  owner  Pietro 
fcandaloufly  abandoned  his  party,  by  a pre- 
cipitate flight,)  its  relicks,  collected  by  the 
infinite  pains  of  Catharine  de  Medicis,  ftill 
form  the  moft  refpeCtable  part  of  the  “ Bi- 
“ bliotheque  du  Roi,”  at  Paris. 

There  is  faid  to  be  in  the  Bodleian  li- 
brary, a Treatife  by  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  en- 
titled, “ Del  Arcano  del  mare.”  It  abounds 
with  fchemes,  plans,  and  ufeful  projects  *. 

Sir  \V.  Monson’s  “ Naval  TraCts,” 
which  are  printed  in  Churchil’s  Collection 
of  Voyages,  are  very  little  known,  or  no- 
ticed, in  comparlfon  of  their  merits. 

* Some  account  of  this  work  will  be  given  in  the  Appen- 
dix. 

In 
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In  the  days  of  our  great  Selden,  the 
fources  of  literary  intelligence  feem  to 
have  been  few,  in  companion  to  their  pre- 
fent  ftate,  if  we  may  reafon  from  his  own 
words — “ Popifh  books  teach  and  inform  ; 
“ what  we  know,  we  know  much  out  of 
“ them.  The  Fathers,  Church-ftory, 
“ lchoolmen,  all  may  pais  for  Popiih  books. 
“ And  if  you  take  away  them,  what  learn- 
“ ing  will  you  leave  ?” 

Dr.  Warton,  in  his  Effay  on  the  Ge- 
nius and  Writings  of  Pope,  obferves,  that  the 
dialogue  in  the  Eifay  on  Criticifm,  between 
the  Dramatic  Poet  and  the  Mad  Knight,  is 
not  taken  from  the  Don  Quixote  of  Cer- 
vantes, but  from  one  that  is  commonly 
called  a continuation  of  that  inimitable 
romance,  and  which  was  in  fad;  written 
after  the  publication  of  the  firft  part,  and 
before  the  iecond  part  appeared.  For  this 
reafon,  and  fome  others  which  will  be 
mentioned,  this  performance,  though  infi- 
nitely inferior  to  the  work  of  Cervantes, 
deferves  more  attention  than  is  ufuafly 
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given  to  it.  It  is  faid  to  nave  been  written 
by  a perfon  named  Alonfo  Fernandes 
d’Avellanada  ; but  Don  Gregorio  Mayan- 
fifcar,  in  his  life  of  Cervantes,  fuppofes  this 
to  be  a fiditious  name.  This  book  was 
tranflated  into  French  by  the  celebrated 
Le  Sage,  a proof  that  he  thought  it  not 
deftitute  of  merit : there  is  likewife  an 
Englifh  verfion  by  one  Baker ; and  Cer- 
vantes himfelf  alludes  to  it,  feveral  times, 
in  the  fecond  part  of  his  own  Don  Quixote, 
particularly  in  chapters  lix.  and  lxxii. 
One  circumftance,  indeed,  renders  this 
book  a literary  curiofity,  viz.  The  great 
probability  that  it  caufed  Cervantes  to  make 
his  Don  Quixote  a different  character  in 
his  fecond  part,  from  what  he  was  in  the 
firft.  In  the  firft  part,  it  is  true,  he  is  not 
drawn  as  an  abfolute  maniac,  when  he  is 
not  difcourfing  of  knight  errantry ; but  all 
his  converfadon  is  tinged  with  Angularity, 
and  the  pertinent  things  he  fays  are  inco- 
herently arranged,  and  themfelves  out  of 
place;  as  for  inftance,  his  longfpeech  to  the 
goat-herds  on  the  golden  age ; but  in  the 
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fecond  part  he  is  made  a man  of  found 
judgment,  and  elegant  literature,  when  the 
fubjedt  of  his  madnefs  is  not  immediately 
touched  upon.  Now  this  feems  to  have 
arifen  from  a defire  of  Cervantes  to  fhew 
he  could,  in  every  mode  of  writing,  excel 
his  rival,  who  had  made  the  character  of 
his  Don  Quixote  a vehicle  to  convey  his 
own  learning  to  the  public,  a circumftance, 
of  which  the  paflage  quoted  by  Pope  is  a 
ftriking  inftance.  We  may  add  to  this, 
that  Cervantes  would  not  perhaps  have  ever 
written  a fecond  part,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
voked to  it  by  finding  the  fubjedt  taken 
out  of  his  hands  by  one  fo  much  inferior 
in  the  art  of  novel- writing;  and  he  certainly 
killed  his  hero  at  laft,  for  the  fame  reafon 
which  moved  Addifon  to  flay  his  amiable 
Country-Knight,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  viz. 
that  he  might  not  be  made  a fool  of,  by 
getting  into  other  hands. 
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Hackney  coaches  were  firft  introduced 
into  Paris  by  Nich.  Sauvage,  in  1650. 
They  obtained  the  name  of  Fiacre,  either 
from  the  inventor  refiding  at  a hotel  of  that 
name,  or  from  the  image  of  that  Saint  (a 
favorite  one  with  the  people)  being  painted 
on  the  pannels. 

But  by  a letter  in  Strafford’s  Collec- 
tion, dated  April  1,  1634,  it  appears  that 
hackney  coaches  were  then  to  be  hired  in 
London  at  their  Hand,  at  the  Maypole 
in  the  Strand,  or  elfewhere,  it  is  added, 
“ Every  body  is  much  pleafed  with  it. 
“ For,  whereas  before,  coaches  could  not 
“ be  had  but  at  great  rates,  now  a man 
“ may  have  one  much  cheaper.” 

Logicians  hold  that  the  minor  is  in- 
cluded in  the  major  ; our  legiflators,  in 
forming  the  hackney-coach  laws,  feem  to 
have  determined  the  contrary. 

The  fare  of  a coach  from  any  of  the  inns 
at  court  to  Weftminfter-hall,  is  one  fhil- 
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ling  ; and  four  attorneys  or  barriflers,  with 
their  bags,  may  be  transferred  from  Gray’s 
or  Thavie’s  Inn,  to  that  place,  for  three- 
pence each,  but  fhould  thefe  good  people 
attempt  to  convey  themfelVes  from  Gray’s 
Inn  to  Great  George-ftreet,  the  driver  of  the 
coach  would 'levy  eighteen-pence  oh  them, 
although  the  diflance  be  lefs.  All  other 
diftances,  except  thefe,  which  the  gentle- 
men of  the  long  robe  took  under  their  pe- 
culiar care,  are  determined  by  menfura- 

* r r » . . , » ' 
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A coachman  is  expofed  to  a penalty 
for  not  having  a check-firing  ; but  it  was 
not  till  long  after  that  regulation,  that  a 
law  was  made  to  oblige  him  to  take  hold 
of  faid  check-firing.  A driver  may  have, 
with  impunity,  broken  windows,  that  admit 
the  wintry  blafl  to  the  neck  of  an  invalid, 
or  a flep  infufficient  to  fupport  the  weight 
of  a corpulent  man,  and  liable,  by  giving 
way,  to  fradlure  a leg  or  thigh. 

If  then  hackney-coaches  are  thus  badly 
regulated,  how  much  worfe  are  thofe,  tra- 
velling the  fhort  flages  near  the  metropolis, 
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which  are  neither  by  law  or  intereft,  fub- 
jedt  to  any  regulations  at  all  ? The  coach- 
man, more  abfolute  than  the  Great  Turk, 
thrufts  into  his  carriage  as  much  live  lum- 
ber as  it  will  hold,  and,  at  his  difcretion 
loads  the  outfide,  till  the  centre  of  gravity 
riles  fo  high  as  to  render  the  coach  liable 
to  overfet  on  the  flighteft  inequality  of 
ground.  Being  thus  critically  balanced, 
if  that  great  man  Ihould  choofe  to  get  blind- 
drunk,  who  lhall  prevent  him  ? Or,  if  in 
confequence  of  fuch  drunkennefs  he  break 
the  legs  and  wings  of  half-a-fcore  paffen- 
gers,  how  is  he  to  be  punilhed  ? Or  indeed, 
what  recompenfe  for  their  anguilh  and 
coft,  will  it  be  to  the  fufferers,  if  he  were 
to  be  chaftifed  ? It  would  be  much  better 
to  prevent  fuch  misfortunes.  But  all  folks 
think  not  fo  ; for  although  fome  years  ago, 
two  or  three  odd,  fufty,  country-gentle- 
men in  parliament,  (who  abfurdly  conceived 
it  improper  that  a ftage  coachman  Ihould 
without  alking  leave,  rifque  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  a fcore  of  his  Majefty’s  liege-fub- 
j,edts,  at  his  will  and  pleafure,  and  for  his 
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profit,)  brought  a bill  into  the  houfe  for  re- 
ftraining  in  fome  meafure,  the  power  and 
avarice  of  that  haughty  Lord  of  the  Whip, 
that  ufeful  law  was  fo  much  enervated  as 
to  be  robbed  of  every  effe&ive  fting, 
before  it  was  permitted  to  pafs ; for  what 
fignified  it  how  many  of  the  canaille  were 
crippled?  No  gentleman  rides  in  a ftage. 
Befides  the  ufual  paffengers  conveyed  in 
thefe  vehicles,  the  coachman  ekes  out  his 
profits  by  carrying  down  in  a hamper,  the 
body  of  fome  executed  criminal,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  young  furgeons  of  the  village,  a 
felon  from  Newgate  under  the  efcorte  of  a 
couple  of  thief-takers,to  his  trial  atKingflon, 
Croydon,  or  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
affizes,  or  an  inoculated  patient  covered 
with  puftules.  It  fignifies  nothing  to  ob- 
ject, or  to  remonflrate.  From  the  autho- 
rity of  the  coachman,  there  lies  no  appeal. 

We  have  heard  of  an  itinerant  fhow- 
man  who  contrived  to  convey  a Tick  tyger- 
cat  as  an  infide  paffenger,  in  the  ftage- 
coach  from  Conway  to , Holy-head.  But 
fince  this  was  done  with  the  content  of  the 
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paflengers,  fraudulently  obtained  for  faid 
tyger-cat,  under  the  denomination  of  “ Mifs 
“ Jenny,”  it  muft  not  be  infilled  on  as  an 

inftance  againft  the  driver  *.  G. 

» .. 
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* The  Editor  takes  the  liberty  to  illuftrate  the  fore- 
going complaint,  by  an  incident  which  really  fell  out  in  an 
Efiex  flage-coach  a few  years  ago.  Two  paflengers  fet  out 
from  their  inn  in  London,  early  on  a December  morn.  It 
was  dark  as  pitch  ; and  one  of  them,  not  being  fleepy  and 
wifhing  for  a little  converfation,  endeavoured,  in  the  ufual 
travelling  mode,  to  ftimulate  his  neighbor  to  difcourfe. 
“ A very  dark  morn.  Sir.”  <c  Shocking  cold  weather  for 
“ travelling.”  “ Slow  going  in  thefe  heavy  roads.  Sir.” 
None  of  thefe  queftions  producing  a word  of  anfwer,  the 
fociable  man  made  one  more  effort.  He  ftretched  out  his 
hand  and  feeling  the  other’s  habit,  exclaimed — “ What  a 
<f  very  comfortable  coat.  Sir,  you  have  got,  to  travel  in  !” 
No  anfwer  was  made,  and  the  enquirer,  fatigued  and  dif- 
gufted,  fell  into  a found  nap,  nor  awoke  until  the  brighteft 
rays  of  a winter’s  fun  accounted  to  him  for  the  taciturnity 
of  his  comrade,  by  prefenting  to  his  aftonifhed  view  a huge 
bear,  (luckily  for  him,  muzzled  and  confined)  in  a fitting 
pofture. 

> -f  **  ( ; * . 
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In  the  8th  of  Edward  III.  there  was  a 
petition  of  Wm.  de  Sperfholt,  fheriff  of 
Oxford,  and  warden  of  Oxford  caftle, 
ftating,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
ftty  committed  fo  many  clerks,  prifoners  to 
that  caftle,  on  account  of  difputes  with  the 
Univerfity,  that  faid  caftle  was  greatly  fur- 
charged,  and  endangered,  and  praying  that 
no  clerks  might  be  committed  thither  by 
him,  but  fuch  as  were  felons,  or  difturbers 
of  the  peace. 

Anfwered — It  was  not  matter  for  a 
“ parliamentary  petition,” 

, i 

In  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  A.  D.  I445> 
is  a petition  from  the  Commons  of  two 
counties,  fhewing  that  the  number  of  attor- 
neys had  lately  increafed  from  6 or  8 to  mi , 
whereby  the  peace  of  thofe  counties  had 
been  greatly  interrupted  by  fuits.  The 
Commons  therefore  petition,  that  it  may 
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be  ordained  that  there  (hall  be  no  more 
than  fix  common  attorneys  for  Norfolk,  fix 
for  Suffolk,  and  two  for  the  City  of  Nor- 
wich. Any  other  perfon  acting  as  an 
attorney,  to  forfeit  twenty  (hillings. 

The  King  granted  the  petition,  provided 
it  were  thought  by  the  judges,  reafonable. 

The  whimfical  lamentations  of  M.  de 
Sorbiere  deferve  to  be  recorded.  Clement 
the  Ninth  having  been  his  intimate  friend 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chair,  con- 
tinued, after  that  event,  to  behave  to  him 
with  politenefs  and  great  confidesation,  but 
took  no  ftep  towards  affifting  his  private 
fortune.  “ He  fends,”  fays  the  irritated 
Gaul,  “ fweet-meats  to  one  who  wants  folid 
“ food  ! Ruffles,  to  a man  that  has  never 
“ a fhirt ! I with  to  heaven  that  he  would 
“ hut  allow  me  bread,  to  eat  with  the 
“ butter  which  he  prefents  me  with  l” 

The  amufing  Diderot  thus  bewails  the 
lofs  of  his  old  Robe  de  Chambre — “ What 
* could  tempt  me  to  difmifs  that  good  old 
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“ fervant ! It  was  made  for  me : I was  made 
“ for  it.  It  fitted  every  turn  of  my  body 
“ with  its  pliable  folds.  I was  eafy,  and 
even  appeared  graceful  in  it,  while  my 
“ new  cumbrous  garment  renders  all  my 
« motions  ftiff  and  awkward.  My  poor 
“ old  friend  was  ready  in  a moment,  to 
“ fupply  all  my  wants.  Indigence  is  al- 
“ ways  fo  obliging  ! If  a book  was  covered 
« with  dull,  one  of  its  fleeves  was  ready 
“ in  a moment  to  wipe  it : if  my  pen  was 
“ clogged  up  with  ink,  how  handy  was  a 
“ Ikirt  of  my  old  gown  to  cleanfe  it  \ 
“ Abundant  were  the  jetty  tokens  of  its 
“ frequent  fervices : thofe  tokens  evinced 
“ the  man  of  learning,  the  writer,  the 
“ laborious  author.  I have  now  the  air 
M of  an  opulent  idler.  I fcarce  know  my- 
“ felf  now.  Enveloped  in  my  old  gown, 
“ I defied  my  own  or  my  fervants  awk- 
M wardnefs ; I dreaded  neither  fparks  of 
fi  fire,  nor  drops  of  water.  Poor  thing  ! 
“ over  it  I was  abfolute  monarch,  but  am 
mylelf  become  the  humble  Have  of  my 
mw  habit.  Heavens ! what  ravages  has 
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“ luxury  caufed  in  my  apartment  ! There 
“ was  a time  when  the  furniture  of  my 
chamber  correfponded  well  with  my 
“ good  old  domeftic.  A rulh-bottomed 
“ chair,  a deal  table,  a long  fhelf  for  my 
“ books,  together  with  a few  dingy  old 
“ prints,  formed,  in  concert  with  my  vene- 
“ rable  gown,  a molt  harmonious  groupe 
“ of  indigents.  Now  the  feber  and  edify- 
“ ing  retreat  of  a philofopher  is  made  to" 
“ refemble  the  gaudy  cabinet  of  a Nabob. 
“ Nothing  of  my  laudable  mediocrity  re- 
“ mains,  except  a venerable  mat,  which 
agrees  indeed,  but  ill  with  the  newer 
“ part  of  my  furniture  : but  I have  vowed, 
u and  here  I do  vow  again,  that  I never 
“ will  permit  it  to  be  removed.  The  feet 
of  Diderot  were  not  made  to  trample  on 
“ the  beautiful  pidtures  of  the  Gobelins  *. 
“ No,  I will  preferve  my  poor  old  ragged 
“ mat,  as  the  Perfian  peafant,  who,  when 
“ elevated  from  his  hovel,  to  the  palace  of 
“ his  Sovereign,  kept,  with  care, his  original 

* The  place  where  the  moft  elegant  carpets  are  woven. 
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« wooden  ffloes,  to  remind  him  of  his  firft 
“ humble  ftation,” 
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Where  it  has  not  pleafed  Providence  to 
beftow  wifdom,  wit,  or  beauty,  it  fome-. 
times  vouehfafes  to  allow  a portion  of  con- 
ceit ; and  in  fuch  cafe,  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  far  happier  than  if  they  actually 
owned  thofe  qualities  of  which  they  fancy 
themfelves  poffefled. 

The  real  fage  may  fuffer  unealinefs  by 
being  foiled  in  debate  ; the  wit,  by  being 
baffled  at  repartee  ; and  the  beauty  may  find 
in  her  looking-glafs  heart-felt  agony,  in 
the  fhape  of  a freckle  or  a pimple.  But 
not  one  of  thefe  calamities  can  appal  him, 
who  is  wife,  or  her  who  is  lovely  only 
in  conceit.  None  can  difpute  with  him, 
none  can  fhine  with  her.  As  his  wif- 
dom is  not  actually  exiftent,  it  is  not 
open  to  any  common  method  of  attack  ; 
and  as  no  arguments  can  have  weight 

with 
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with  a fool,  his  fyftem,  be  it  ever  fo  abfurd, 
is  impenetrable.  He  ridicules  found  rea- 
foning,  and  frequently,  by  dint  of  impu- 
dence, actually  gets  the  laugh  on  his  fide. 
The  beauty  in  conceit,  is  equally  hap- 
py, the  flights  fhe  meets  with  among 
men,  proceed  from  ill-tafte,  among  women, 
from  envy ; and  the  pimple  or  the  freckle 
only  add  grace  to  her  complexion,. 

An  acute  Frenchman  has  remarked,  that 
the  modeft  department  of  really  wife  men, 
when  contrafted  to  the  afluming  air  of  the 
young  and  ignorant,  may  be  compared  to 
the  different  appearance  of  wheat,  which 
while  its  ear  is  empty,  holds  up  its  head 
proudly,  but  as  foon  as  it  is  filled  with 
grain,  bends  modeftly  down,  and  withdraws 
from  obfervation.  He  might,  however, 
have  added,  that  when  the  ears  are  filled 
with  conceit,  inftead  of  wifdom,  which  too 
often  happens,  the  head  is  ftill  borne  up 
with  all  the  pride  of  emptinefs. 


CON- 
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“ Come  on,  if  you  dare,  Cuckolds  of 
“ Abbeville,”  cried  a man  of  Amiens,  who 
had  been  driven  to  the  gates  of  his  own 
city,  “ Come  on,  we  are  here , four  to 
“ one* 

M.  du  Belley  wrote  thus  on  a lady’s  dog. 

Latratu,  fures  excepi — mutus,  amantes. 

Sic  placui  Domino — Sic  placui  Dominae. 

The  epigram  was  thus  turned  into  Italian. 

Latrai  a i ladri — A i anianti  tacqui. 

Coli  a MefTere  e a Madonapiacqui. 

It  may  run  thus,  in  Englifh. 

At  thieves  I bark’d  and  made  a fufs, 

T o beaux  I wag’d  my  tail  j 

My  mailer,  and  my  miftrefs  thus 
To  pleafe,  I could  not  fail. 

The  humourous  Brantome,  tells  us  an 
5>dd  tale  of  a preacher,  who  having  before  a 

very 
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very  elegant  audience,  feverely  inveighed 
againft  fuch  as  from  motives  of  ambition 
or  profit,  Were  nlean  enough  to  wink  at 
the  infidelity  of  their  fair  wives,  ftarted 
forward,  and  with  both  his  hands  extended, 
each  as  aiming  at  a certain  mark,  cried  out, 
“ And  now,  with  thefe  two  ftones,  I mean 
“ to  ftrike  the  two  moft  abandoned  of  the 
“ wretches,  againft  whom  1 have  been  ex- 
“ claiming.”  On  this,  fays  Brantome, 
“ II  n’y  eut  homme  du  fermon,  qui  n’y 
“ baiflaft  la  tefte,  ou  mift  fon  manteau,  ou 
<c  fa  cappe,  ou  fon  bras,  au  devant,  pour  fe 
“ garder  du  coup.”  In  Ihort,  every  one 
in  the  church  tried  to  fecure  himfelf  from 
the  impending  blow,  and  the  Preacher  with 
fome  drollery,  withdrawing  his  arms,  ad- 
drefled  his  congregation,  “ I have  indeed 
“ been  told  that  I had  two  or  three  cuckolds 
“ among  my  hearers,  but,  for  what  I can 
“ find,  there  is  nought  elfe  to  be  found 
“ among  you  !” 

‘ One  day,’  fays  the  Dutchefs  D' Orleans, 
in  her  letters,  ‘ The  Marefchal  de  Villars 

‘ came 
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< came  to  fee  me.  As  he  was  efteemed  a 
‘ connoiffeur  in  medals,  and  wifhed  to 

* examine  my  collection,  I fent  foi  Bau- 
‘ delot,  a worthy  man  who  takes  care  of 
4 them  for  me,  and  bade  him  ffiew  them 

* to  the  Marefchal.  Baudelot  is  no  cour- 
4 tier,  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  tales  of 
4 the  day,  and  of  confequence  knows 
4 nothing  of  M.  de  Villars’s  domeftic  un- 
4 eafinefs.  He  began  with  acquainting  the 
4 Marefchal  that  he  had  written  a differta- 
4 tion  to  prove  a certain  antique,  horned, 
4 buft,  was  not  meant  for  Jupiter  Ammon, 
4 but  for  Pan.  44  Ah,  fir,”  faid  he,  next, 
44  This  is  one  of  our  moft  curious  coins  ; 
44  it  is  the  triumph  of  Cornificius ; he  has 
44  all  forts  of  horns ; he  has  the  horns 
44  of  Jove  and  of  Faunus  ; obferve  him, 
44  Sir  ; he,  like  you,  was  a great  general.” 
4 I would  fain,’  fays  the  Dutchefs,  4 have 
4 turned  the  converfation,  but  Baudelot 
4 perfifted  in  it,  till  all  the  company  were 
4 forced  to  leave  the  room,  that  they  might 
4 indulge  their  propenlity  to  laugh  j nor 
4 was  it  without  difficulty,  that,  after 

4 Villars 
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‘ Villars  was  gone,  I could  convince  my 
‘ medalift  of  his  impropriety  in  talking  of 
‘ horns  before  fo  celebrated  a cuckold.’ 


CONTRADICTION. 

1 I C w i \ * • J „ . . , , 

A most  eccentric  path  to  the  temple  of 
Fame  has  been  attempted  more  than  once 
within  the  memory  of  man,  by  the  road 
of  paradox  and  contradiction. 

Pere  Hardouin,  a Jefuit,  drove,  about  the 
middle  of  the  prefent  century,  to  gain  im- 
mortality by  difpoflefling  the  Latin  poets,  in 
particular,  of  their  feats  on  Parnaflus.  The 
idea  which  he  wifhed  to  propagate  was  this, 
that  about  ^oo  years  ago,  when  learning  was 
reviving  in  the  north  of  Europe,  a fet  of  li- 
terati, all  proteftants,  united  to  form  a body 
of  fictitious  poems,  congenial  to  a few  which 
were  really  extant ; to  thefe  they  prefixed 
the  refpeCtable  names  of  Virgil,  Ovid,  &c. 
In  fhort,  the  good  father  only  allowed  as 
genuine,  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  the 
Epiftles  of  Horace,  and  a very  few  more 

fragw 
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fragments.  Some  looked  on  this  ftrange 
treatife  as  the  effort  of  a phrenetic  brain; 
while  others,  perhaps  too  refinedly,  fup- 
pofed  P.  Hardouin  to  have  been  encouraged 
by  his  brethreti.in  this  attack  on  the  pillars 
of  literature,  in  order  that,  fh’ould  he  fuc- 
ceed,  and  introduce  again  into  the  world 
the  obfcurity  of  former  ages,  the  clergy 
might  refume  that  fuperiority,  which  the 
learned  will  ever  be  able  to  fupport  among 
the  ignorant.  The  cry  was,  however,  fo  ^ 
loud  againft  this  wild  fyftem,  that  the 
author  was  abandoned,  and  even  cried 
down  by  his  very  brethren; 

LaudeR;  a learned  but  petulant  North 
Briton,  affaulted  the  reputation  of  Milton,- 
nearly  about  the  fame  period,  and  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  j but  his  motive  for  the  attack; 
was,  avowedly,  envy  at  the  preference 
given  by  Pope,  to  that  great  bard  above 
“ one  Johnftone,”  whofe  works  Laudei 
was  concerned  in  publifhing. 

t 
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At  a very  late  period,  an  ingenious, 
eccentric  writer,  (a  North  Briton  too,)  has 
attempted  to  gain  two  fteps  towards  the 
fteep  afeent  of  Glory,  by  placing  his  feet 
on  the  jlyle  of  Scripture  and  the  tajie  of 
Virgil.  His  feet  however  have  flipped, 
and  his  exertions  have  been  damped  by 
oblivion,  a fate  which  there  is  reafon  to 
believe,  he  looks  upon  as  much  more  fevere 
than  if  they  had  been  refuted  by  argument, 
or  perfecuted  by  deteftation. 

Indeed  the  peculiar  pleafure  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  feems  to  have  been  a 
conftant  oppofition  to  the  fyftems,  and  re- 
ceived opinions  of  its  predeceffors. 

In  medicine. — We  have  treatifes  written 
by  eminent'  phyficians,  to  prove  that  a 
falt-meat  diet  is  good  for  the  gout. 

That  colds  do  not  proceed  from  damps 
or  moift  clothing. 

In  liorfemanfhip,  we  are  told,  that  in- 
ftead  of  the  fteed’s  fweeping  the  ground 
with  his  nofe,  as  recommended  by  the 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Newcaftle,  he  fhould  exalt  it  to 
the  Iky. 

But  in  the  article  of  hiftory,  it  is  that 
we  meet  with  the  boldeft  affeitions.  Our 
darling,  cradle,  prejudices  are  cruelly  affailed 
and  put  to  the  rout.  A northern  anti- 
quarian utterly  denies  the  exigence  of  our 
beloved  Achilles  and  Hedor,  completely 
reverfes  the  interefts  of  the  warring  parties, 
and  finally  exprelfes  his  folemn  doubt  whe- 
ther the  fiege  of  Troy  had  any  adfual 
exiftence.  Another  paradoxical  hero  at- 
tacks the  fame  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  diminilhes  his  conqUeft  over  Darius, 
to  a fuccefsful  plundering  expedition,  a- 
gainft  fome , petty  prince,  too  infignificant 
to  have  been  heard  of  at  the  court  of  THE 
GREAT  KING.  A bold  puih  was  ac- 
tually made,  not  many  years  ago*  to  era- 
dicate the  whole  fyftem  of*  the  Heathen 
Mythology ; but  thanks  more  (perhaps)  to 
our  prejudices*  than  to  our  reafoning,  that 
plan  failed,  and  Jove  Itill  pofTeffes  Mount 
Olympus  in  fecurity. 

E 2 What 
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What  but  the  true  fpirit  of  contradic- 
tion could  poffibly  tempt  the  philofophic, 
the  acute  and  learned  Selden,  to  Hand  up 
in  defence  of  the  moll  ridiculous  of  all 
laws,  “ The  Witch  Aft.”  His  argument, 
however,  is  fo  ingenious, that  it  would  tempt 
one  to  excufe  the  abfurdity  of  the  attempt. 

u The  law  againft  witches  does  not 
“ prove  there  be  any,  but  it  punifhes  the 
tc  malice  of  thofe  people  that  ufe  fuch 

i 

<c  means  to  take  away  men’s  lives.  If  one 
“ fhould  profefs,  that  by  turning  his  hat 
M thrice  and  crying  buzz,  he  could  take 
“ away  a man’s  life  (though  in  truth  he 
“ could  do  no  fuch  thing)  yet  this  were  a 
“ juft  law  made  by  the  ftate,  that  whofo- 
“ ever  fhould  turn  his  hat  thrice  and  cry 

i 

“ buzz , with  an  intention  to  take  away  a 
“ man’s  life,  (hall  be  put  to  death.” 

-•  . ' 1 " • ..  ‘ l / C f I Y J . .. 
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Not  being  deeply  read  in  Polemic 
writings,  the  Editor  is  not  certain  whether 

the 
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the  remarkable  conceffion  of  the  great 
controverfialift,  Cardinal  Perron,  has  ever 
been  cited  on  the  Unitarians  lide,  Nous 
« ne  fcaurions,”  fays  he,  “ convai-ncre  un 
« Arrien  par  L’Ecriture.  II  n’y  a nul  moyen 
“ que  par  fautorite  de  L’Eglife.”  “ We 
« muft  not  pretend  to  convince  an  Arian  of 
“ his  errors  by  Scripture-evidence.  We 
“ muft  have  recourfe  to  the  authority  of 
“ the  Church.”  This  prelate  was  fo  well 
{killed  in  theologic  lore,  that  one  day, 
having  been  thanked  by  Henry  III.  ot 
France,  for  having,  in  an  eloquent  oration 
refuted  every  argument  which  could  be 
alleged  in  favor  of  Atheifm,  he  was  fo 
much  off  his  guard  as  to  tell  the  King  that 
if  his  inajefty  would  attend  to  him  the 
next  morning,  he  would  engage  to  con- 
vince him  that  the  Atheift  had  the  truth 
on  his  fide*. 

For 

* It  cannot  be  expected  that  much  ftrength  can  accrue 
to  either  fide  from  the  fentiments  of  the  “ Parfon  Patten,’' 
whofe  fudden  effort  of  honed  gratitude  is  recorded  under 
the  article  Gratitude  ; but  it  did  happen  that  he  was  fo 
much  averfe  to  the  Athanafian  creed,  that  he  never  would 
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For  the  light  troops  of  an  anecdote-* 
writer  to  make  incurfions  into  the  grave  and 
well  defended  province  of  theology,  may 
feem  an  abfurdity  in  terms.  Yet  furely, 
one  who  though  unftudied  in  controverfy 
has  l\is  lhare  of  common  difcernment,  may 
at  leaft  lay  claim  to  the  honor  of  being  heard 
on  a fubjedt  in  which  he  is  as  much  in- 
terefted  as  any  beneficed  divine,  difienting 
teacher,  or  methodift  demagogue. 

There  never  was  a period  when  fo 
many  enemies  furrounded  the  Chriftian. 
faith,  and  with  fuch  refined  malice,  as  the 
prefent.  Some  ftep  forward  as  affectionate 
friends,  and,  by  painting  her  doctrines  as 
painful  to  be  followed,  and  her  commands, 
as  impracticable  to  be  obeyed,  difeourage, 
force  into  Deifm,  all  fuch  as  defpair 

read.  it.  Archbifhop  Seeker,  having  been  informed  of  his 
recufancy,  fent  the  arch-deacon  to  a(k  ^im  his  reafon.  “ I 
do  not  believe  it,”  faid  the  prieft.  “ But  your  metro- 
politan  does,”  replied  the  arch  deacon,  “ It  may  be  fo,” 
rejoined  Mr.  Patten,  “ and  he  can  well  afford  it.  He 
believes  at  the  rate  of  SEVEN  THOUSAND  a year, 
o pnd  I,  only  at  that  of  FIFTY.” 
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of  attaining  to  a date  of  perfection.  Others, 
with  a feigned  delicacy  and  refpeCt,  trace 
chridianity  from  its  fource,  and  purfue  it 
from  its  tendered  age  to  its  maturity  with 
cautious  farcafms,  and  mafqued  fneers. 
But  the  mod  effectual  foes  to  revealed  re- 
ligion, are  ■ a fet  of  Polemics,  whom  it 
would  be  cruel  to  fuppofe  apprized  of  the 
mifchief  they  are  doing.  Heated  by  the 
conteds  in  favor  of  Trinity  or  Unity,  of 
Socinianifm,  Arianifm,  fubfcription  or  non 
fubfcription,  they  fcruple  not,  like  Count 
Julian,  King  Vortigern,  &c.  to  call  in  any 
barbarians  to  their  adidance,  rather  than 
give  up  a fyllable  of  argument,  and  to  per- 
mit the  empire  of  Faith  to  be  ravaged  by 
high-flying  methodids  on  the  one  fide,  and 
obdurate  Jews,  on  the  other,  to  the  infinite 
fatisfaClion  of  the  fneering  Deid,  who 
thinks  that  he  gains  a great  advantage  on 
the  fide  of  natural  religion,  as  he  dyles  his 
own  fydem,  by  merely  expofing  the  various 
and  almod  innumerable  divifions,  perfecu- 
tions,  fcurrilities,  and  anathemas,  of  thofe 
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who  have  taught  and  do  now  teach  the 
precepts  of  Revelation  *. 

t ' : . t . ' 

Were  it  true  that,  as  Juvenal  farcaftically 
fings — • ■ s 

“ — - Obtrltum  vulgi  perit  omne  cadaver 
“ More  animae 

Which  may  be  tranflated,  “ The  body  and 
“ foul  of  blackguards  perifh  at  the  fame 
moment.”  Were  it  fo,  indeed,  it  would 
be  of  little  confequence  that  a few  philo- 
fophers  fhould  have  their  fyftems  of  reli- 
gion for  fome  time  as  it  were  in  abeyance  ; 
tut  Ripely,  fmce  the  lowed:  human  being's 
have  fouls  to  be  faved  as  well  as  their 
fuperiors,  they  ought  not  to  have  their 

* If  Montaigne  is  right  in  his  quotation  from  St.  Paul, 
(although,-  by  the  bye,  the  exaft  words  are  not  to  be  found 
iu  onr  teftameqts)  cqntroverfy  was  not  like  to  meet  en- 
couragement from  that  clear-fighted  iVpoitle,  “ Les  fim- 
pies,”  ditSt.  Pauli  V (ides  ignoranss’elevent  &fefaiffiflept 
dq  ciel,  & nous,  a tout  noftre  fcavoir,  nous  plcngeons 
,f  aux  abyfmes  infernaux.’'' 

V The  fimple,”  fays  St.  Paul,  “ and  the  ignorant  rife 
*•  and  feize  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  while  we,  with  all 
*'  our  knowledge,  plunge  into,  the  abyfs  of  Hell.” 

happy 
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happy  native  prejudices  in  favor  of  the 
eftablifhed  do&rines  of  their  country, 
fhaken,  and  unfettled,  by*  thofe  very 
preachers  who  ought  rather  by  a unani- 
mity of  doairine  to  confirm  them  in  their 
belief. 

Without  entering  into  a controverfy 
which  he  has  juft  now  condemned,  the 
Editor  hopes  he  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark, that  every  attempt  to  dive,  as  it  were, 
in  the  counfels  of  the  Supreme,  to  invefti- 
gate  a myfte'ry  which  is  wrapped  up  in 
darknefs,  and  which,  were  it  laicf  open. 
Would  be  of  no  concern  to  our  future  hap- 
pinefs,  feems  an  effort  not  of  refpeafful  in- 
quiry, but  of  petulant  curiofity,  and  as  fuch 
muft  probably  be  dilpleafmg  to  that  Being, 
who,  had  he  meant  the  precife  nature  of 
his  government  to  be  perfe&ly  underftood, 
would  certainly  have  precluded  all  neceffitw 
of  the  difpute, 
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This  awkward,  ungrammatical  adje5livey 
is  feldom  ufed  unlefs  by  the  lower  order 
of  tradefmen,  when  pointing  out  the  formal 
beauties  of  their  villas  to  the  attentive 
vifitor,  “ Le  tapis  de  verdure,  coupe  d’e- 
u troits  rubans  de  fable* **;”  he  clofes  each 
feparate  defcription  by  his  favorite  queftion, 
“ Is  not  this  quite  country  i” 

d 

Those  whofe  ideas  are  unimproved  by' 
education,  and  unopened  by  reading,  are 
no  way  capable  of  forming  any  idea  of 
what  a man  of  literature  means  by  the 
country . It  is  not  woods,  water,  or  lawns 
alone.  It  comprehends  them,  indeed,  in 
the  general  idea,  but  it  comprehends  alfo, 
the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  : it  requires 
a fpecies  of  elegant  folitude,  utterly  uncon- 

* " Carpets  of  turf,  interfered,  by  narrow  ribbands  of 

**  gravel.’1 

Nouveav  Voyage  de  Londr.es. 
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ne&ed  -with  that  dulnefs  which  i&  often 
miftaken  for  folitude.  It  demands  a cer- 
tain .gaiety,  which  is  by  no  means  to  pro- 
ceed from  noify  mirth,  but  rather  from  the 
riante”  afpe£t  of  the  furrounding  fcenery. 
The  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  moil 
certainly  affords  enchanting  gardens,  and 
even  parks  ; but  no  place  can  deferye  the 
appellation  of  the  country,  in  the  fenfe 
above  pointed  out,  unlefs  the  owner  can 
ftep  beyond  his  garden-walls  or  park-pales, 
without  the  dread  of  being  waked  from 
his  dream  of  rural  happinefs,  by  vollies  of 
St.  Giles’s  oaths,  wafted  by  gales  impreg- 
nated by  gin,  and  interlarded  with  the 
forcible  tropes  of  Billingfgate. 

The  following  Apologue,  which  ap- 
peared in  an  obfcure  periodical  paper  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  feems  to  the  Editor 
Worthy  of  being  relcued  from  oblivion. 

“ The  Happy  I'llufion. 

Pollio,  a gentleman  of  tafte  and 
learning,  and  poffelfed  of  an  ample  for- 

“ tune, 
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“ tune,  a few  years  ago,  quitted  the  court 
**  and  town,  with  all  their  fplendid  vices 
“ and  follies,  and  retired,  with  his  iady, 
“ to  one  of  the  fineft  villas  in  Europe. 
<c  Potto  was  led  by  inclination  and  good 
“ fenfe,  to  exchange  the  fcenes  of  ambi- 
a tion,  hypocrify,  and  madnefs,  the  regions 
<c  of  duft,  frnoke,  and  confufion,  for  the 
“ tranquil  pleafures  of  a rural  life  ; but 
“ Flavia , (for  that  is  the  name  of  the 
“ lady)  was  compelled  by  fate,  and  cruel 
“ neceffity,  to  forfake  every  objedt  that 
“ her  foul  was  enamoured  of,  and  to  re- 
“ tire  to  the  lonely  feat  of  gloom  and 
“ melancholy. 

u The  fpring  was  fomeway  advanced 
“ when  they  reached  the  country ; and 
“ Potto  was  quite  enraptured  with  the 
“ beauty,  cheerfulnefs,  and  elegance  of 
“ every  thing  around  him : he  thanked 
“ heaven,  for  the  happy  exchange  he  had 
“ made  ; and  determined,  in  himfelf,  never 
“ more  to  return  to  London.  Whilft 
“ Flavia  fickened  at  the  fight  of  all  that 
M is  definable,  or  lovely,  in  nature ; fh’e 

“ repined 
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“ repined  at  her  hard  fortune,  which  had, 
%at  one  droke,  robbed  her  of  all  her  joys  ; 
“ and  curfed  her  cruel  fate,  which  had  for 
“ ever  banifhed  her  to  the  mandons  of 
“ folitude  and  fadnefs. 

“ Nothing  but  this  wayward  humour 
w in  Flavia , could  poflibly  have  given  her 
“ hufband  a moment’s  uneafincfs ; and 
*l  not  all  the  regard  and  tendernel's  of  the 
“ mod  indulgent  man  on  earth,  could,  in 
“ any  degree,  leden  the  chagrip  and  dif- 
‘‘  content  of  Flavia  ; — when,  lo!  at  length, 
“ either  by  the  force  of  a dillempered  ima- 
“ gination,  or  by  the  powers  of  magic, 
“ the  whole  face  of  nature  appeared,  in 
“ hpr  eyes,  to  be  changed  in  a moment : 
“ every  objed,  which  had  before  given 
■ “ her  fo  much  difguft,  vanifhed  in  an  in- 
u Rant,  and  gave  place  to  fuch  engaging 
“ fcenes,  as  could  not  fail  to  charm  the 
“ bread:  of  Flavia ; for  now,  the  pure  dream, 
“ which  ran  through  the  garden,  _>  de- 
u lighted  her  with  the  lovely  appearance 
“ of  Fleet-djtch ; the  fwans,  and  ducks, 
which  failed  and  fported  on  its  furfaee, 
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were  transformed,  in  her  imagination, 
to  dead  cats  and  puppies,  rolling  wilfe 
the  muddy  tide  : the  flowers,  and  fhrubs, 
with  which  its  banks  were  adorned,  ap- 
peared to  her  as  fo  many  heaps  of  dirt, 
afhes,  rotten  cabbages,  and  filth  of  every 
hue  ; and  fhe  blefled  the  fragrant  fcent 
of  honey-fuckles,  rofes,  jeflamine,  and 
violets,  when  they  faluted  her  noftrils  in 
the  form  of  thick  clouds,  and  foggy 
fteams,  ifluing  from  the  tallow-chandler’s 
flhop. 

“ The  jets  and  fountains,  which  played 
from  a fine  bafon  in  the  garden,  and 
from  which  : Flavia  was  wont  to  turn 
away,  now  charmed  her  very  foul ; for, 
by  a flight  and  eafy  inverfion,  they  ap- 
peared as  fo  many  fpouts,  and  gutters, 
fhooting  from  the  houfe-tops. 

“ The  green-houfe  was  no  longer  odious 
in  the  eyes  of  Flavia,  for  it  feemed,  at 
once,  transformed  into  a inillener’s  fliop  ; 
the  temple,  into  a round-houfe ; and 
all  the  little  arbours,  grots,  and  fummer- 
houfes,  into  watch-boxes. 

“ The 
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« The  lofty  pines,  rofe  up  in  the  form 
« of  fpires ; and  the  tops  of  all  the  foreft- 
« trees,  appeared  as  fo  many  flacks  of 
chimneys  j whilfl  the  fruit-trees,  in  full 
« bloom  and  verdure,  cheered  the  very 
heart  of  Flavia , with  the  exadl  refem- 
u blance  they  bore  to  painted  figns. 

“ When  fhe  beheld  the  oxen  and  kine 
grazing  in  the  meadows,  and  the  fheep 
« and  lambs  feeding  and  fporting  in  the 
« fields,  fhe  finiled  : for,  fhe  took  the 
“ herdfinen  and  fhepherds,  for  black- 
“ guards ; and  fancied  herfelf  driving 
through  Smithfield-market. 

“ Flavin  was  no  longer  difgufled,  at 
« the  blooming  health  of  the  country 
“ lafies ; for,  now  they  all  appeared  to  her, 
u embrowned  with  dull  and  allies,  and 
u fhe  took  them  for  cinder-pickers ; the 
“ harveflers,  were  duftmen  ; and  the  gar- 
u deners,  kennel-rakers. 

“ Nor  was  flie  any  longer  offended,  at 
“ the  little  fongflers  of  the  grove  : for  now, 
“ the  blackbird,  feemed  to  cry  —fweep  ; the 
“ fong-thruft — oyJiers\  the  fky-lark — knives 

“ to 
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“ to  grind  ; the  linnet — twitches ; the 
“ nightingales,  were  ballad-fingers ; the 
“ cuckoo,  talked  fander ; the  magpies, 
“ rooks,  and  daws,  were,  agreeable  com~ 
“ pany  ; and  the  owls — watchmen . 

“ When  the  ftars  lhone  out  in  all  their* 
“ beauty  and  fplendour,  fhe  took  them 
“ for  goodly  row6  of  lamps,  artd  viewed 
“ them  with  the  greateft  pleafure* 

t£  The  gloi*y  of  the  fun,  no  longef  of- 
“ fended  the  eves  of  Flavia  : fhe  no  longer 
“ repined  and  fainted,  at  the  fweetnefs  and 
“ ferenity  of  the  air  ; for  now,  (he  feemed 
“ for  ever  wrapt  in  one  impenetrable  cloud 
“ of  fmoak,  duft,  and  fog. 

“ Surrounded  with  fo  many  agreeable 
u objefts,  Flavia  could  not  fail  of  being 
“ in  conftaht  raptures  : in  fhort,  fhe  fan-* 
“ cied  herlelf  in  London  \ and  thus  hap- 
“ pily  deceived,  fire  refiimed  all  her  wonted 
“ fprightlinefs  and  good-humour  : whillf 
“ Pollio , who  knew  himfelf  to  be  in  the 
“ country,  was  doubly  blefb” 
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Sir  John  Reresby  in  his  memoirs* 
gives  a ftrong  inftance  that  good  fenfe  is 
not  always  incompatible  with  an  attach- 
ment to  the  1110ft  grofs  abfurdities  which 
can  he  gleaned  from  the  nurfery'. 

After  he  has  fpoken  of  a witch,  of  whofe 
perfon,  he,  as  governor  of  York,  had  the 
the  cuftody,  he  modeftly  hints  that  he  was 
not  fully  perfuaded  of  her  guilt,  although 
the  court  had  condemned  her,  but  at  the 
fame  time  thinks  it  right  to  tell  a ftory 
which  appears  to  have  daggered  him,  and 
which  he  recites  upon  the  credit  of  a cen- 
tinel,  who  was  on  duty  before  the  door  of 
laid  witch’s  dungeon.  One  of  my  fol- 
“ diers,”  fays  Sir  John,  “ being  upon 
“ guard,  about  eleven  at  night,  at  the  gate 
“ °f  Clifford  Tower,  the  very  night  after 
the  witch  was  arraigned,  he  heard  a great 
noife  at  the  caftle,  and  going  to  the 
“ porch,  he,  there  faw  a fcroll  of  paper 

F •“  creep 
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“ creep  from  under  the  door,  which,  as  he 
“ imagined,  by  moonfhine,  turned,  firft, 
“ into  the  fhape  of  a monkey,  and  thence 
“ affumed  the  form  of  a turkey-cock,  which 
u paffed  to  and  fro,  by  him.  Surprifed  at 
“ this,  he  went  to  the  prifon,  (where  the 
$t  witch  was  confined)  and  called  the  under- 
u keeper,  who  came  and  faw  the  fcroll 
“ dance  up  and  down,  and  creep  under  the 
u door,  where  there  was  an  opening  of  the 
“ thicknefs  of  half-a-crown.”  Here,  Sir, 
J.  Rerefby  breaks  off  his  narrative,  leaving 
this  extraordinary  ftory,  as  fie  juftly  calls  it, 
and  which,  he  fays,  he  had  from  the  two 
parties  who  were  prefent,  “ to  be  believed 
“ or  to  be  difbelieved  as  the  reader  fhall 
“ be  inclined  this  way  or  that.” 

CUSTOMS  and  INVENTIONS, 
ANTI  ENT  and  MODERN. 

It  was  fomewhat  fingular,  although  not 
unjuft,  that  formerly  by  cuftom,  the  river 
Meander  in  Ionia  might  be  indidted  (as  wre 


are 
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are  informed  by  Strabo)  for  all  mifchief 
clone  to  the  neighbouring  lands  by  its 
floods,  and  particularly  when  its  banks 
were  undermined  and  fell  into  the  ftream. 
If  any  damages  were  granted  againft  the 
river,  they  were  paid  by  thofe  who  rented 
its  ferries. 

There  cannot  be  a ftrongef  proof  that 
the  bulk  of  mankind  have  had  nearly  the 
fame  ideas  in  all  ages,  than  that  Idyllium 
of  Theocritus,  adapted  to  modern  times , 
by  the  ingenious  Robert  Lloyd  Whoever 
will  take  the  pains  of  comparing  the  two 
poems,  will  find  that  the  chit-chat  of  two 
Grecian  wdmen  of  a middling  rank,  the 
adventures  they  meet  when  in  purfuit  of  a 
fine  fight,  their  diftrefles,  efcapes,  obferva- 
tions  and  return  homewards,  are,  with 
hardly  any  alteration,  the  fame  in  London 
in  1788,  that  they  were  in  Egypt  fom® 
hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  [era. 


* St.  James’s  Magazine.  1762. 
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It  was  the  cuftom  of  Charlemain  to 
affix  to  the  treaties  which  he  confented  to, 
a waxen  feal  impreffed  by  the  pommel  of 
his  fword.  “ And  with  the  point,”  added 
the  Emperor,  “ I will  fupport  it.” 

1 

% 

To  ride  a white  horfe  was  formerly  an 
emblem  of  dominion.  Manuel,  Emperor 
of  the  Eaft,  and  Sigifmond,  of  Germany, 
who  vifited  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.  although  they  were  treated  with  re- 
fpe£t  and  munificence,  yet  had  only  black 
horfes  allotted  them  to  ride  on.  Charles 

the  Fifth  was  mounted  in  the  fame  man- 

« 

ner  when,  in  1539,  he  was  hofpitably  en- 
tertained by  Francis.  And  we  are  told 
by  Froiffart,  that  our  Black  Prince  when  he 
entered  London  in  triumph,  after  the  glo- 
rious battle  of  Poitiers,  gave  a white  courfer 
to  his  Royal  captive,  King  John,  while 
himfelf  rode  “ a little  black  hobby,”  befide 
him. 

In  the  Ifle  of  Minorca,  we  are  told  by 
Armftrong,  that  it  is  ufual,  during  their 

dances 
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dances,  for  an  inhabitant  to  fay  to  a 
dancer — “ Why  do  you  not  fay  fomething 
“ gallant  to  your  partner?”  To  which  the* 
polite  reply  always  is  this — u What  fhould 
“ I fay  to  her,  but  that  fhe  has  the  face  of 
“ a rofe  ?” 

It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  cuftorn 
of  placing  grotefque  figures  like  the  Chinefe 
Mandarins,  with  dudtile  heads  on  chimney- 
pieces,  fhould  have  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks,  yet  the  following  quotation  from 
Alciphron’s  Haleuticon  Ihews  it.  ''fla7rep 
T at  Trpoacojra.  7a  Kootpae,  a I7 rt  t ahs  Ucc (juvVAS 

cfiMjuev  7rpoT(piAvs  e7rivenovrec.  ‘ As 
‘ we  fee  the  figures  placed  on  chimneys, 

‘ though  they  cannot  hear  what  we  fay, 
i nod  to  us  in  a friendly  manner.’ 

Neither  Pancirollus,  in  his  Treatife  on 
Loft  Inventions,  nor  Dutens,  in  his  inge- 
nious work  on  the  Ancients  acquaintance 
with  many  of  thofe  arts  which  are  fup- 
poled  to  be  modern,  have  mentioned  hot- 
hovdes  and  confervatories.  Yet  that  thefe 

F 3 
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were  ufed  by  the  Romans  is  evident  from 
two  epigrams  of  Martial. 

Pallida  ne  Cilicam  timeant  pomaria  brumain 
Mordeat  et  tenerum  fortior  aura  nemus 
Hibernis  et  obje&a  Notis,  fpecularia  puros 
Admittunt  foies,  et  fine  face  diem. 

L.  viii.  Ep.  14. 

Left  wintry  frofts  fhould  blaft  the  fhrinking  fruit. 
Or  winds  too  piercing  nip  the  tender  fhoot; 

Thro’  lucid  walls  that  check  cold  Eurus,  play 
Sol’s  pureft  rays  the  genuine  warmth  of  day. 

Invida  purpureus  urat  ne  bruma  racemos, 

Et  gelidum  Bacchi  munera  frigus  edat 
Condita  perfpicua  vivit  vindemia  gemma, 

Et  tegitur  felix,  ncc  tamen  uva  latet. 

L.  viii.  Ep.  j68. 

On  Bacchus’  gifts  left  envious  winter  prey, 

And  blaft  the  purple  produce  on  the  fpray. 
Beneath  the  cryftal  roof  the  vintage  glows, 

And  (kreen’d,  not  hid,  the  happy  cluftex  grows.  P. 

The  oath  ufed  among  the  Highlanders, 
jn  judicial  proceedings,  contains  a moft 
foleron  denunciation  of  vengeance,  in  cafe 

of 
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of  perjury,  and  involves  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren, the  arable  and  the  meadow-land,  of 
the  party  who  takes  it,  all  together  in  an 
abyfs  of  deftrudion.  When  it  is  admi- 
niftered,  there  is  no  book  to  be  kifled,  but 
the  right  hand  is  held  up  while  the  oath 

is  repeated. 

To  prove  the  fuperior  idea  of  fandity 

which  this  imprecation  conveysto  thofewho 
have  been  accuftomed  to  it,  it  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  relate  the  expreffion  of  a High- 
lander, who,  at  the  Carlifle  affizes,  had 
fworn  pofitively,  in  the  Englifh  mode,  to 
a fad  of  confequence.  His  indifference 
during  that  folemnity,  having  been  ob- 
ferved  by  the  oppofite  party,  he  was  re- 
quired, to  confirm  his  teftimony  by  taking 
the  oath  of  his  own  country  to  the  fame. 
« No,  no,”  faid  the  mountaineer,  in  the 
Northern  dialed,  “ Ken  ye  not  thar  is  a 
“ hantle  o’  difference,  ’twixt  bla-ing  on  a 
“ buke,  and  domming  ones  ain  faul  ?” 

The  punifhments  ufed  in  the  early  ages 
were  favage  as  the  people.  Maiming, 

F 4 putting 
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putting  out  of  the  eyes,  8z c.  were  fo  com- 
mon, that  it  ufed,  during  the  reigns  of  the 
fucceffors  of  Charlemain,  to  be  a part  of 
each  vaflal’s  duty,  and  of  his  oath  of  alle- 
giance, “To  defend  the  perfon  of  their 
“ Lord,  and  never  to  confent  that  he 
“ fhould  be  maimed  as  to  any  part  of  his 
(i  body.” 

The  horrid  cuftom  of  tying  a criminal 
to  an  unbroken  horfe,  who  was  then  driven, 
full  fpeed,  through  brakes  and  forefts,  was 
actually  inflicted  on  Brunehaut  or  Brune- 
child,  a very  wicked  Queen  of  France  *, 
fomewhat  earlier  than  the  aera  above- 
mentioned. 

This  flrange  event  was  confirmed  by  the 
examination  of  her  tomb,  in  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  at  Autun,  in  1632  ; one  thou- 
fand  years  after  her  death.  In  it  were 
found  the  remains  of  her  bones,  and  the 
rowel  of  a fpur,  which  it  was  formerly  the 

* Wicked  as  /he  was,  /he  might  boa/l  of  being  the 
daughter,  filter,  aunt,  wife,  mother  and  grand-mother,  &c. 
Of  kings. 
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cuftom  to  fix  on  the  fides  of  horfes  ufed 
in  fuch  executions,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  furious 

The  punifhment  of  breaking  on  the 
wheel  was  ufed  in  Paris,  as  eaily  as  the 
year  584,  when  Fredegonda,  the  wife  of 
King  Chilperic  I.  obliged  many  perfons, 
and  thofe  of  her  own  feX,  too,  to  fubmit  to 
this  dreadful  manner  of  execution,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  having  bewitched  to  death 
the  Prince  Thierri,  fon  to  Childebert  II. 


Gontran,  one  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Franks,  having,  in  585,  overthrown  the 
army  of  a Duke  Mummol,  found  among 
the  plunder,  a large  quantity  of  plate,  ap- 
propriated to  houfehold  ufes.  This  he  or- 
dered to  be  broken  to  pieces  and  to  be 
diftributed  to  the  poor,  referving  for  the 
fervice  of  his  palace,  only  two  filver  difhes, 
“ which,”  he  obferved,  “ were  as  many  as 
could  well  be  wanted.” 


Mod.  Univ.  Hift,  Vol.  23. 
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There  were,  as  early  as  the  year,  634, 
Improvifatores  *,  who  attended  on  princes 
and  great  men,  for  the  reward  of  their 
talent.  One  of  thefe,  chancing  to  meet 
King  Dagobert,  of  France,  juft  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  mounting  his  car,  which 
was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  the  King  pro- 
mifed  him  both  his  beafts,  provided  that  he 
would  exprefs  what  was  going  forward,  in 
verfe,  before  he  fhould  be  placed  in  his 
feat.  In  a moment,  the  Bard  fecured  his 
prize,  by  repeating, 

« Afcendat  Dagobert!  Veniat  bos  unus  Sc  alter. 

Let  Dagobert  his  lofty  car  afeend  ! 

And  let  each  docile  ox  his  King  attend  ! 

The  firft  mention  of  an  organ  which 
we  find  (in  our  Northern  hiftories  at  leaft) 
is  in  the  annals  of  757,  when  Conftantine 
Cupronyinus,  Emperor  of  the  eaft,  fent  to 
Pepin  King  of  France,  among  other  rich 

t 

* Extempore  poets,  fuch  as  abound  in  Italy,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Baretti,  in  Spain. 
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prefents,  a mufical  machine,  which  the 
French  writers  defcribe  to  have  been  com- 
pofed  of  pipes  and  large  tubes  of  tin,  and 
to  have  imitated  fometimes  the  roaring  of 
thunder,  and  fometimes  the  warblings  of  a 
flute.  A lady  was  fo  affedted  by  hearing 
it  played  on  for  the  firft  time,  that  fhe  fell 
into  a delirium,  and  could  never  afterwards 
be  reftored  to  the  ufe  of  her  fenl'es. 

It  was  ufual  in  time  of  war,  formerly, 
for  each  party  to  have  what  was  called  “ a 
cr^,”  on  the  hearing  of  which,  the  foldier 
either  advanced,  or  rallied,  according  to 
circumftances.  Five  of  thefe  national 
“ cries,”  are  reported  by  Menage  from  an 
old  romance. 

Francois  crie,  « Montjoie,”  & Normar.s  “ Dex-aie” 
Flaman  crie  “ Arrai,”  & Angevin,  “ R'allie.” 

Et  le  cucns  Thiebaut,  “ Chartre  & Paflavant”  crie. 

Brantome  fays,  that  it  was  cuftomary, 
about  his  time,  for  every  great  commander 
to  have  his  favorite  execration. — La  Tri- 
mouille  was  called,  from  his  beloved  oath, 

“ Le 
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“ Le  vraye  Corps  Dieu .”  Bayard  fvvore 
“ Fefte-Dieu  Bayard.”  Bourbon  called  on 
Ste.  Barbe.  Orange  on  St.  Nicolas.  M. 
de  la  Roche  fwore  “ Tefte  Dieu,  pleine  de 
Reliques  !”  “ Ou  diable,”  fays  Brantome, 

“ avoit  il  trou ve  celui  la  ?” 

Before  gunpowder  was  brought  into 
common  ufe,  all  ways  of  annoying  an  enemy, 
whatever,  feem  to  ha\re  been  permitted. 
When  Charles  of  Durazzo  befieged  the 
celebrated  Joan  of  Naples,  in  the  Caftella 
Nuova,  he  was  in  great  hafte  to  poflefs  the 
fortrefs,  and  to  reduce  it  the  fooner,  made 
ufe  of  a fpecies  of  ammunition  which  would 
now  appear  extraordinary.  He  cut  to 
pieces  his  prifoners  of  war,  and  having  kept 
their  fragments  fomewhat  longer  than  in  a 
hot  climate  was  pleafant,  he  flung,  by 
means  of  catapults,  whole  barrels  full  of 
limbs  into  the  befieged  place.  Thefe, 
burfting  by  their  fall,  difclofed  to  the  de- 
fendants, obje&s  equally  hideous  and  of- 
fenfive  to  two  of  their  fenfes. 


Tiie 
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The  laws  and  cuftoms  of  war  muft 
have  been  very  different,  even  fo  lately  as 
the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century,  from 
what  they  are  at  prefent,  fince  Brantome,  in 
his  “ Vies  des  grands  Capitaines,”  tells  the 
following  ftory,  without  palfmg  any  cenfure 
on  what  we  now  fhould  call  a moft  in- 
famous murder.  “ The  gallant  Mara- 
“ moldo,  as  foon  as  his  general’*  was  flain, 
“ had  Ferrucci,  a Florentine,  (the  leader  of 
“ the  enemies  party  which  had  done  the 
“ deed)  brought  into  his  prefence,  and 
“ after  having  caufed  his  perfon  to  be  dif- 
“ armed,  he  ran  him  through  the  body 
“ with  his  fword,  and  left  the  alfair  to  be 
“ finilhed  by  his  people,  looking  upon  it 
“ as  improper  that  he  fhould  outlive  the 
; “ prince,  and  that  it  was  but  reafonable 
“ that  he  fhould  be  facrificed  as  a me- 
“ morable  vidim  to  the  manes  of  that 
“ gallant  commander.” 


Philibert,  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orange,  killed 
fairly  in  a Ikirmiih  with  the  Florentines. 


Cards 
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Cards  are  faid  to  have  been  invented  in 
the  year  1390,  to  divert  the  melancholy  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  The  four  fuits 
are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  the  four  orders  of 
the  ftate.  Hearts,  cceurs,  which  fhould  be 
chceurs , choirmen,  the  church,  the  Spaniards 
reprelent  copes,  or  chalices  inflead  of  hearts. 
Spades , in  French,  piques,  pikes ; in  Spanilh 
Fwords,  fpada , the  military  order  or  no- 
bility. Diamonds , carreaux,  on  Spanifh 

cards  dineros , coins,  the  moneyed  or 
mercantile  part.  Clubs , trefoil  in  French, 
in  Spanifh  bajla , a club  or  country  weapon, 
the  hufbandman  or  peafantry. 

It  is  a little  odd,  that  in  the  days  of!  mo- 
dern refinement,  no  embellifhment  has 
been  added  to  the  figures  on  cards. 

Bv  a letter  from  Sir  John  Pafton  to  his 
brother,  written  April  30,  1466,  it  appears 
that  oil  was  at  that  period  ufed  in  eating 
fallads,  as  it  is  now  *. 


Pafton’s  Letters.  Vol.  I.  p.  288. 

Dwarfs 


\ 
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1 

Dwarfs  too,  (and  probably  giants) 
were  to  be  viewed  as  fights,  at  the  fame 
iera.  A little  Turk  * is  fpoken  of  in  par- 
ticular. He  is  faid  to  be  forty  years  of 
age,  but  his  ftature  is  only  defcribed  by 
comparifon  with  the  letter-writer  s children. 
He  was  viewed  by  the  King,  and  told  him, 
“ that  he  had  children,  as  hyghe,  and  as 
“ lykly,  'as  the  kynge  himlelfe.” 

They  boafted  in  that  age  too  of  “ Bucks 
“ of  the  firft  head,”  for  the  pranks  re- 
corded of  “ Yonge  William  Brandon  f,” 
would  make  our  modern  bloods  “ -hide 
“ their  diminifhed  heads.” 

Fruit  feems  to' have  been  very  fcarce 
in  the  time  of  Henry  the  feventh.  In  an 
original  MSS.  figned  by  himfelf,  and  kept 
in  the  remembrance  office,  it  appears  that 
apples  were  paid  for  at  a high  rate,  not 
lefs  than  one  or  two  lhiliings  a piece  ; 
that  “ a red  rofe,”  coft  two  lhiliings,  and 

* Pa-fton’s  Letters.  VoL  IT.  p.  3 2. 
t Vol.  II.  p.  27  j . 
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that  a man  and  woman  had  eight  {hillings 
and  four-pence  for  ftrawberries.  At  the 
fame  time  the  gay  arts  were  not  negledted : 
as  for  example  : 

To  “a  ftrange  taberer,”  were  given 
66s.  8 d. 

To  “ a ftrange  tumbler,”  aos. 

And  to  “ Matter  Barnard,  the  blind 
poete,”  ioo  {hillings. 

The  cuftom  of  our  admirals  always  en- 
gaging  in  the  largeft  {hips,  and  mixing  in 
the  battle  themfelves,  inftead  of  attending 
folely  to  thofe  under  their  command,  as  is 
the  practice  by  land,  puts  them  exactly  in 
the  lamefituation  with  Homer’s  heroes,  tvho 
are  all  reprefented  not  only  as  the  braveft, 
but  the  ftrongeft  men  in  the  army,  and 
who  a£t  indeed  as  generals,  by  arranging 
the  troops  previoufly  to  the  commencement 
of  the  battle,  but  afterwards  mingle  in  the 
combat,  and  by  their  own  perfonal  exer- 
tions contribute  chiefly  to  decide  the  for- 
tune of  the  day. 


Naude' 
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Naude'  affirms  that  linen  was  To  rare  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  (who  lived  about 
the  time  of  our  Henry  VI.)  that  the  Queen, 
alone,  could  boaft  of  two  fhifts. 

Powder  was  firft  ufed  for  the  hair, 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  and 
then,  for  fome  time,  it  was  only  worn  upon 
the  ftage. 

The  firft  padlock  was  invented  by  Hans 
Ehrman  at  Nuremberg,  in  1 540. 

% 

Chimes  were  firft  ufed  at  Aloft,  in 
Elanders,  A.  D.  1587. 

* 1 

1 

derivation. 

i 

The  etymology  of  words  is  very  un- 
certain, and  except  a perfon  is  acquainted 
with  the  change  of  letters  which  ufually 
takes  place  in  deriving  one  language  from 
another,  he  may  be  often  led  into  error 
by  fimilarity  oi  found.  This  cannot  have 

G a better 
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a better  illuftration  than  by  the  Spanilh 
word  Hijo,  a fon,  which  appears  to  be 
derived  immediately  from  the  Greek  '*,<>? 
Hyios,  and  not  to  bear  the  ieaft  re- 
femblance  to  the  Latin  Filius,  from  which, 
however,  every  perfon  will  fee  it  is  dire&ly 
formed,  who  knows  that  the  Spaniards 
often  change  the  Latin  initial  F,  into  H, 
as  Ferrum,  Fiierro,  Formofus,  Hermofo, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  words,  they 
fometimes  fubftitute  the  J,  for  L,  as  Fo- 
lium, Hojo. 

We  are  often  milled  in  feeking  the 
etymology  of  a word,  by  miftaking  the 
language  whence  it  takes  it  rife.  For  in- 
ftance : 

Few  have  ever  looked  to  the  French 

- ' » v-  k 

word,  “ Allons,”  for  the  derivation  of  the 
Englilh,  “ Along,”  “ Come  along,”  yet  it 
is  the  fame  in  found  and  meaning. 

’-V ' ■ 

Were  the  right  language  thought  on, 
it  would  appear  clearly  that  the  interjec- 
tion 
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tion  “ Gadfo  !”  has  not  a fhadow  of  pro- 
phanenejs  in  its  etymology. 

The  Editor,  at  the  rifque  of  raifing  a 
fmile  at  his  own  expence,  ventures  to 
bring  forward  an  etymological  conjecture. 
Thofe  who  may  think  lightly  of  the  deri- 
vation, may  yet  be  amufed  with  the  anec-* 
dote,  which  Hands, on  as  good  a foundation 
as  to  authenticity,  as  any  of  its  cotempo* 
raries. 

In  the  Pontificate  of  Hugh*  the  37th* 
Bifhop  of  Mans  (for  fuch  is  the  fpecies  of 
date  which  is  given  to  the  tale)  Dangerofe, 
a lady  fo  fair  that  fire  was  commonly  ftyled* 
4‘  La  Belle  Fille,”  or  “ La  Belle  Nymphe,” 
refided  at  the  caftle  of  Chemire  le  Gaudin, 
in  Maine,  (which  to  this  day  retains  the 
name  of  “ Le  Chateau  de  Belle-fille  ; ) Ihe 
Was  courted  by  Damafe,  lord  of  Afnieres, 
but  he  being  too  near  a kin  to  obtain  her 
in  marriage,  the  lady’s  delicacy  yielded  to 
her  attachment,  and  they  lived  together 
in  an  illicit  alliance.  The  pious  bifiiop  of 
Mans,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  difiolve 
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the  union,  launched  the  bolts  of  excom- 
munication, in  the  moft  awful  manner 
againft  the  feducer.  But  Damafe,  who 
feems  to  have  been  much  too  powerful  a 
baron  to  think  about  religion,  ridiculed  the 
good  prelate’s  menaces,  and  faid  vauntingly, 
that  “ Fire  and  water  would  ftand  .him  in 
“ ftead,  as  much  as  ever,  in  fpite  of  the 
“ Bifhop,”  who,  in  his  turn,  replied, 
“ That  fire  and  water  would  avenge  the 
“ caufe  of  Heaven,  on  the  haughty  lord, 
“ within  fix  months,  unlefs  he  repented.” 
The  Baron,  continuing  obftinate,  one  day, 
as  he  was  hawking,  was  obliged  by  a violent 
ftorm,  to  betake  himfelf,  with  hisTalconer, 
to  a little  boat,  that  by  crofling  a river  he 
might  gain  a place  of  fhelter.  A flafh  of 
lightning,  however,  falling  on  him  and 
his  veffel,  before  he  had  pafied  the  ftream, 
he  died  half  burnt  and  half  drowned  ; and 
though  the  falconer’s  body  was  foon  found, 
that  of  Damafe  could  never  be  heard  of. 
The  fair  Dangerofe,  terrified  at  the  fate  of 
her  paramour,  threw  herfelf  at  the  feet  of 
Biihop  Hugh,  lamented  her  fin,  and 

with- 
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withdrawing  to  a remore  part  of  her  eftates, 
fpent  the  reft  of  a long  life  in  unceafing 
penitence.  After  this  alarming  inter- 
pofition  of  providence,  the  example  of 
Dangerofe’s  misfortune  being  in  every  one’s 
mouth,  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  will  know  that,  “ Ceci 
“ fent  la  Dangerofe,”  was  a natural  ex- 
preflion  for  all  the  neighborhood,  when 
any  thing  which  drew  peril  after  it,  wTas 
fpoken  of : this  expreffion,  probably  ex- 
tended itfelf  to  the  Englifh  provinces,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Maine,  and  from  hence  the 
French,  “ Dangereux,”  and  the  Englifh, 
“ Dangerous.”  Let  our  great  Johnfon’s 
hiftory  of  the  word  Danger  be  examined 
before  this  etymon  be  condemned. 

“ Danger,  n.f.  ( danger , Fr.)  of  uncertain 
“ derivation.  Skinner  derives  it  from 
“ damnum,  Menage  from  angaria,  Min  few 
“ S'ctvzs,  death , to  'which  Junius  Jee?ns  in - 
**  clined” 

Let  the  impartial  critic  now  judge  be- 
tween the  four  words  propofed.by  different 
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perfons,  as  roots  for  Danger  or  Dangerous* 
Dangerofe,  Damnum,  Angaria,  pr  fctm, 

« 

Those  perilous  rocks,  on  the  .weftem 
coaft  of  our  ifland,  called  “ The  Bifhop 
and  his  Clerks,”  are  laid  to  derive  their 
name  from  an  incident  which  happened 
near  200  years  ago.  A fleet  of  merchant- 
men, coming  from  Spain  were  Ihipwreckefl 
upon  them,  and  only  Miles  Bifhop,  with 
John  and  Henry  Clarke,  were  preferved  on 
the  fragment  of  a mail.  Hence  the  appel- 
lation takes  its  rife. 

In  the  borough  of  Southwark,  is  a 
fign  on  which  is  infcribed, 

“ THE  OLD  PICK  MY  TOE.” 

probably  fet  up  in  the  room  of  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Roman  Have,  who  being 
fent  on  fome  meflage  of  importance,  would 
not  flop  to  pi.ck  a thorn  out  of  his  foot, 
until  he  had  completed  his  commiflion. 


A good  etymologift  ought  (as  was  faid 
pf  Menage,  with  refpe£t  to  his  “ Origines”) 
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“ to  find  out,  by  every  means,  not  only 
“ whence  a word  comes,  but  whither  it 
“ goes.” 


ERRORS. 

Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  com- 
plaints of  writers  fuffering  under  the  lalhes 
of  periodical  cenfure,  it  yet  appears  pro- 
bable that  eftablilhmepts  at  Rome,  fimilar 
to  our  prefent  boards  of  criticifm,  might 
have  prevented  many  inaccuracies,  even 
among  the  moft  elegant  claffic  writers,  and 
at  the  fame  time,  fpared  more  than  half 
the  labor  to  modern  commentators,  by 
pointing  out  errors,  and  obfcurities,  while 
the  authors  were  at  hand  to  illuftrate 
them. 

Under  fuch  a judicature  even  the  accu- 
rate Horace  would  have  been  told  of  his 
having  miftaken  the  fenfe  of  Euripides., 
who  makes  the  divinity  Bacchus  fay  to 
Pentheus — 

Q 4 Autrjii*’ 
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*'  Aa&iifi  o bciipus  auTo«,  a rat  ryu  fi/Xu.” 

which  Horace  tranflates — 

“ Ipfe  Deus,  fimul  atque  volam,  me  fol  vet- 

arid  explains  thus — 

* “ Opinor 

*c  Hoc  fentit  j Moriar.  Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  eft.” 

Now  this  fenfe,  although  applicable  to  the 
purpofe  of  the  Latin  Poet,  could  not,  with- 
out a grofs  abfurdity,  be  given  to  the  words 
of  Bacchus,  \Vho,  knowing  himfelf  to  be 
an  immortal  Deity,  could  never  mean  that 
death  would  releafe  him  from  the  tyrant’s 
power.  The  “ Ipfe  Deusf  was  certainly 
himfelf  who,  although  unknown  to  Pen- 
theus,  could  in  an  inftant  afiume  divine  au- 
thority, and  confound  his  enemies. 

Nor  would  this  prince  of  lyric  poetry 
have  efcaped  uncenfured  for  admitting  one 
indelicate  line— 

4 ‘ 4 

«*  Sed  nimis  arta  premunt  olidae  convivia  canne.” 


which 
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which  deforms  the  moft  elegant  dinner- 
invitation  which  was  ever  written  . 

Nor  would  he  have  dared  to  infert  with- 
out alteration  in  a fecond  copy  of  his  MSS. 
the  1 }th  Ode  of  his  4^  Book;  which, 
though  abounding  with  beautiful  thoughts, 
is  a production  unworthy  of  a gentleman. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  indelicate  triumph  of  an 
old  rake  over  a fuperannuated  courtifan, 
who,  in  the  decay  of  her  beauty,  had  taken 
to  drinking.  The  fubjcCt  was  l'urcty  be- 
neath a man  of  honor,  efpecially  one  who 
owned  that  he  had  formerly  doated  to 
madnefs — 

— “ Qux  me  furpuerat  mihi —*  ** 


on  the  poor  wretch  whom  he  fo  wantonly 
infults. 

Virgil,  perhaps,  had  he  flood  in  awe  of 
thefe  critics,  would  have  been  rather  more 


* It  mu  ft  not  be  concealed,  that  Dean  Swift,  far  from 
joining  in  fentiment  with  the  Editor  of  this  work,  has 
tranflated  this  line  with,  all  its  llrengih,  in  his  exquifite  imi- 
tation of  this  Epidle  ; • but  then  that  great  bard  never 
piqued  himfelf  on  delicacy  of  dittion. 
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attentive  to  dates,  in  forming  the  plot  of  his 
exquifite  iEneis.  To  his  irregularities, 
however,  we  Britons,  who  glory  in  our 
Shakefpeare,  muft  not  object.  Nor  muft 
our  neighbors  of  Germany,  who  have  very 
lately  written  and  acted  with  applaufe,  at 
the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  two  trage- 
dies *,  each  of  whofe  fcenes  of  adtion  com- 
prehend a fpace  of  thirty  or  forty  years.  > 
* Who  fhall  prefume  to  be  levere  on  thofe 
/ who  drr  in  points  of  hiflory,  when  we  find 
the  great,  the  pointed  Senega,  in  his  third 
book  “ De  Ira,”  fpeaking  of  Antigonus, 
the  father  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  as 
uncle  to  Alexander  the  Great?  Or  who 
fhall  expedt  exadtnefs,  as  to  chronology,  in 
a poet,  when  the  precife,  and  terfe  Juvenal 
can  write — 

: “ Si  prseguftaret  Atrides 

« Pontica  t et  vidti,  cautus,  medicamina  Regis?" 

That  is  to  fay— “ If  Agamemnon  had  fe- 
“ cured  himfelf  from  poifon,  by  taking 

* Viz.  Gstz  de  Berlichingen,  and  a tragedy,  tranflated 
into  the  French  language,  under  the  title  of  “ Les 
“ Voleurs." 
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“ Mithridates’s  antidotes.”  When  Mith- 
ridates  lived  many  ages  after  tlie  Ion  of 
Atreus. 


In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  “ Humorous 
« Lieutenant,”  a play  in  which  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  are  the  heroes, 
and  where,  of  confequence,  the  fcene  mud 
be  laid  many  years  before  the  Chriflian 
acra,  Demetrius  is  introduced  difeharging 
a pijiol;  an  anachronifm  fo  very  ridicu- 
lous, and  i neon  lift  ent  with  the  genius  and 
learning  of  the  two  dramatic  bards,  that 
one  commentator,  fired  with  the  true  Spi- 
rit of  attachment  to  his  authors,  has  ven- 
tured to  alfert,  that  the  blunder  was  intro- 
duced on  purpofe  to  render  the  comedy 
dill  more  burlelque  ! “ Abfurdum  per  ab- 
“ furdius.”  There  feems  to  be  a palpable 
obfeurity  about  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ; his 
chronology  has  milled  a philoiopher,  two 
poets,  and  one  critic  ! 

Hi  me  R i us,  the  lophid,  fpeaking  of 
Zebaris  the  Scythian,  fays,  that — “ he  was 

“ a Bar- 
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“ a Barbarian  only  in  his  drefs.  For  he 
“ fpoke  Greek,  and  when  he  opened  his 
“ lips,  the  auditors  imagined  they  were 
“ hearing  an  oration  in  the  Academy,  or 
tc  the  Lycasum.”  This,  as  Bayle  obferves, 
as  Plato  and  Ariftotle  founded  their  fchools 
long  after  Abaris’s  time,  is  a very  grofij 
blunder. 

Although  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
among  the  learned,  that  the  laurus  of  the 
ancients  was  not  that  fhrub  which  wre 
ufually  call  the  laurel,  but  the  bay,  which 
our  botanifls  call  kurus,  and  the  Italians 
alloro,  yet  from  a pafiage  in  Virgil’s 
Georgies  this  appears  very  doubtful.  Speak- 
ing of  the  ‘ mala  medica,’  which  is  fuppofed 
to  be  the  citron,  the  poet  deferibes  it  thus — 


“ Faciem  fimillima  Iauro, 

“ Et  fi  non  alium  late  jaftaret  odorem, 

“ Laurus  erit.” 

Now  there  is  not  much  refemblance  be- 
tween the  bay  and  any  of  the  orange  tribe; 

but 
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but  the  plant  we  call  laurel  is  fo  much  like 
them,  that  a nofegay  compofed  of  the 
lyringa  boffom,  and  laurel  lea^s,  is  often 
worn  as  a lubftitute  for  a Iprig  ot  orange 
flowers  ; and  the  citron  is  ftill  more  like 
the  laurel  than  the  orange,  having  a larger 
leaf. 

The  following  lines  of  a Latin  Poet, 
Palladius,  feem  to  corroborate  this  opi- 
nion— 

“ Inferitur  lauro  ccrafus,  partuque  coa&a 
“ Tingit  adoptivus  virgincs  ora  pudor.” 

Now  this  is  exa£Uy  the  cafe  of  the  common 
laurel,  which  is  for  that  rcafon  claffed  by 
modern  botaniils  with  the  cherry,  and  is 
called  by  them  lauro-cerafus,  as  it  ufed  to 
he  ff vied  in  F.nglifh,  the  cherry-bay  ; but 
the  common  bay  is  quite  of  a different  fa- 
mily. Pliny  alio  deferibes  the  laurel,  as 
having  very  large  berries,  ‘ maximas  fa- 
* ceas.’  . , 

Some  modern  writers  have  made  a 
diftin<ftion  between  the  laurel  and  the  bay, 

as 
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as  if  the  firft  was  the  reward  of  heroes,  and 
the  laft  of  poets  j but  this  error  feems  to 
have  originated  from  Thomfon,  who  fpeaks 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  as  meriting  the  war- 
rior’s laurel,  the  lover’s  myrtle,  and  the 
poet’s  bay.  But  Ovid  puts  this  matter  be-* 
yond  difpute — 

“ Te  citharae,  te  noftrse,  Laurc,  pharetrac, 

tc  Te  ducibus  LatiiS  aderis,  cum  laeta  triumphuni 
“ Vox  canet ” 

Our  Spencer  alfo  fays-*- 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors, 

And  poets  fagc  


Pom pe  y has  always  been  efteemed  the 
champion,  and  Caefar  the  enemy  of  Roman 
liberty.  But  it  feems  an  error  to  fuppofe 
that  Rome  would  have  been  more  free 
had  Pompey  been  conqueror  at  Pharfalia. 

We  take  our  notions  on  this  fubjedl  from 
the  writings  of  Tully,  and  the  opinion  of 
Cato.  But  Pompey  was  praifed  by  the 
friends  of  liberty,  at  Rome  only,  becaufe 
he  was  the  chief  of  their  party  againft 

Casfar ; 
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Csefar;  yet  Oftavius  was  in  exactly  the 
fame  predicament  againft  Antonius,  and  is 
as  highly  commended  by  Cicero,  whole 
private  opinion  of  Pompey  was  not  very 
favorable,  as  appears  from  feveral  of  his 
epiltles. 

Lucan,  who  was  a determined  enemy  of 
Caefar,  gives  the  following  character  of 
both  chiefs — 


* Nec  quenquam  jam  fcrre  poteft,  Csefarve  priorcm, 
‘ Pompeius  ve  parcm.’ 

* But  Caefar,  now,  would  no  fupcrior  bear, 

‘ Nor  Pompey,  empire  with  an  equal  lharc.' 


Here  Cxfar  has  the  character  of  a jealous 
republican,  Pompey  of  a tyrant. 

It  is  a miftake  to  fuppofe  that  all  wolves 
were  eradicated  from  England  by  King 
Edgar.  The  following  extract  fromRymer’s 
i oedera  will  (how  that  thole  unpleafant 
natives  kept  their  footing  in  the  ifland  to  a 
much  later  date. 


Anno 
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Anno  9:  Edw.  primo.  The  King  fent 
an  injunction  'to  the  IherifFs  of  Worcester- 
shire, Glocefterfhire,  Herefordshire,  Shrop- 
fhire,  and  Staffordshire,  reciting  that  he 
had  directed  Peter  de  Corbet  to  hunt  and 
deftroy  wolves,  in  the  forefts  of  thofe 
counties,  with  men,  dogs,  and  fnares,  and 
enjoining  faid  Sheriffs  to  give  him  all  pof- 
fible  afliftance. 

Naude'  informs  us,  that  during  the  civil 
contefts  of  Italy, two  little  towns,  Brifiguella 
and  Imola,  both  in  the  diftriCt  of  Bologna, 
were  remarkably  incenfed  againft  each 
other,  although  near  neighbors.  Thofe  of 
the  former  place,  not  being  very  great 
proficients  in  the  Latin  tongue,  were  pecu- 
liarly difgufted  with  the  compliment  which 
they  apprehended  was  partially  paid  to 
their  adversaries,  in  the  daily  Service,  “ Qui 
Immlatus  eft  nobis  and  with  great  pa- 
triotifm  decreed  that  in  lieu  of  this  oftenfive 
paffage,  the  prieft  fhould  chant — “ Qui 
Brifiguel atus  eft  nobis.” 

* "Who  was  facrificed  (or  immolated)  for  us,” 

During 
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During  the  horrors  occafioned  by  the 
civil  war  of  the  League,  in  France,  the 
fanatical  ecclefiafUcs  of  Paris  armed  thern- 
felves,  ridiculoully,  as  half  foldiers  and  half 
monks  *,  and  paraded  with  a bifhop  a9 
colonel,  andtwoparilh  priefts  as  adjutants, 
on  the  Pont  Neui.  There  they  gave  a 
volley,  by  way  of  lulute,  to  their  general, 
the  Papal  Legate.  But  unluckily  being  but 
young  in  the  profeflion  of  arms,  many  of 
them  fired  with  ball.  And  the  Legate  fee- 
ing his  chaplain  fall  dead  by  his  fide,  found 
the  a&ion  grew  too  warm,  and  made  hade 
to  give  his  benediction  and  to  difmifs  his 
awkward  recruits. 

Louis  XI.  of  France,  one  day,  obferving 
among  the  crowd  who  allembled  to  fee 
him  dine,  an  officer  whom  he  difliked. 


* Le  3 de  Juin  1590,  Capucins,  Minimcs,  Cordeliers 
Jacobins,  Carmes,  Feuillans,  tous  la  robe  retrouflee, 
la  cuirailc  fur  le  dos,  Pepec  a cote.  Sc  le  moufquet  fur 
1 epaule,  le  Rev.  1’Eveque  dc  Scnlis  a leur  tctc,  avec 
un  efj  on  ton,  marchoicnt  quaere  a quatre.” 

Supp.  de 
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made  a private  fign  to'Triftan  L’Hermite, 
his  “ Grand  Prevoft,”  to  put  him  out  of 
the  way1.-  Triftan,  well  accuftomed  to  the 
fignal,  but  Unluckily  miftaking  the  man  al- 
luded to,  accofted  a well-fed  monk  who 
flood  in  the  fame  line  with  the  captaki, 
allured  him  into  the  palace-yard,  thruft  him 
iuto  a fack,  and  threw  him  into  the  Seine. 
Next  day  Louis  hearing  that  the  proferibed 
officer  had  been  feen  pofting  towards  Flan- 
ders, reproached  Triftart  with  his  negletf. 
<c  To  Flanders !”  faid  the  Grand  Prevoft, 
<c  Your  Majdrfty  mtift  be  in  an  error.  The 
“ monk  has  got  half  way  to  Rouen  by  this 
“ lime ; I fent  him  adrift,  tied  up  in  a 
“ fack  ” “ What  monk  ?”  “ Flim,  your 

Majcfty  pointed  at.”  “ Hah,  Pafque 
“ Dieu  1”  faid  the  King,  with  his  ufual 
oath,  “ You  have  drowned  me  the  beft 
“ prieft  in  my  kingdom.  It  cannot  be 
u helped  now,  fo  we  will  have  half  a dozen 
“ nlafles  faid  for  his  foul;  but  it  was  that 
“ dog  of  a captain , not  the  poor  monks  that 
“ I meant 

* Bnntoinc.  Vie  de  Doa  Juan  D'AutricIie, 
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If  Brantome’s  account  of  D.  Carlos, 
Prince  of  Spain  is  to  be  credited,  the  world 
has  been  led  into  a grofs  error  as  to  his 
chara&er.  Far  from  being  that  promifing 
youth  which  dramatifts  and  anecdote-writers 
have  painted  hirrt,  he  was  a moft  aban- 
doned profligate,  an  infulter  of  every  thing 
which  was  modeft  and  decent^  and  the 
young  nobility  who  kept  company  with 
him  were  notorious  for  the  wretched 
lives  they  led,  and  the  miferable  ends  to 
which  they  were  brought  in  time.  T he 
account  given  by  the  facetious  Frenchman, 
of  that  prince’s  rambles  through  the  ftreets 
of  Madrid,  is  more  diverting  then  edify- 
ing. 


When  Selden  fpeaks  of  the  great  error 
which  Charles  I.  committed  in  drawing  his 
powerful  friends  about  him,  at  Oxford, 
where  they  were  not  in  their  proper  fphere 
of  fervicc,  he  makes  ufe  of  the  following 
homely,  but  nervous  comparifon.  “ It  is 
“ as  if  a man  fhould  have  ufe  for  a little 
“ piece  of  wood,  and  he  runs  down  into 
II  2 “ the 
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“ the  cellar,  and  takes  the  fpiggot ; in  the 
“ mean  time  all  the  beer  runs  about  the 
“ houfe.” 

About  the  year  1759,  a remarkable 
adventurer,  named  Amine  or  Immen,  found 
his  way  from  India  to  London.  His  ftory, 
though  very  curious  and  interefting,  is  too 
well  known,  to  be  a proper  object  for  mi- 
nute narration  in  this  work,  and  it  is  only 
touched  upon  here,  in  order  to  introduce 
the  account  of  a laughable  error  into  which 
his  ignorance  of  the  Englifh  language  be- 
trayed him.  Although  defcended  from  an 
opulent  family,  a wild  effort  of  juvenile 
patriotifm  had  incited  him  to  work  his 
paffage  to  Britain,  in  fearch  of  military 
knowledge,  and  experience.  He  found 
his  way,  after  many  diftreffes,  to  "Wappingj, 
he  met  with  (till  more  diftreffes  there  ; but 
at  length  his  perfevering  fpirit  furmounted 
all  obftacles  ; he  became  known  and  re- 
garded; he  received  fupplies  from  his  father ; 
and  he  rendered  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
Science  in  the  purfuit  of  which  he  fet  out. 

In 
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In  the  hours  of  his  gaiety,  the  Editor,  who 
was  introduced  to  him,  lias  heard  him  with 
great  humor  relate  the  following  tale  : On 
his  fir  ft  landing  in  Wapping,  the  landlady 
defired  to  know  his  name ; this  puzzled 
him.  His  own  country  name,  he  thought 
might  found  ill  in  Englifh  ears  ; lie  there- 
fore determined  to  give  in  that  appellation 
by  which  the  failors  had  called  him  during 
the  whole  voyage,  and  which  he  luppoled, 
though  he  did  not  comprehend  it,  muft 
be  entirely  applicable  to  him.  So  he  in- 
nocently told  the  landlady  that  his  name 
was  “ Cock-eyed-fon-of-a-b-tch,”  that  hav- 
ing been  the  term  beftowed  on  him,  in  the 
lhip,  by  his  marine  aflbeiates. 

Among  the  many  whimfical  events  to 
which  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  South  Sea 
year  gave  rife,  as  well  in  France  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  following  odd  miftake  is  recorded 
in  the  “ Lettres  de  Mad.  Charlotte  Eliza- 
**  beth,  Duchetle  D’Orleans.”  A celebrated 
phyftcian,  named  Chirac,  was  called  to  the 
afiiftance  ot  a lick  lady,  juft  as  lie  had  heard 
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a melancholy  tale  of  the  lowering  of  the 
Miffifippi  ftock,  in  which  he  had  large  con- 
cerns, Full  of  this  interefting  intelligence, 
he  entered  the  Tick  lady’s  chamber,  and 
feeling  her  pulfe,  muttered  to  himfelf— 
“ Ah  ! heavens  ! How  they  fink  ! Down, 
“ down,  down  ! Terrified  at  thefe  ominous 
words,  the  poor  lady  fcreamea  out,  rang 
her  bell,  and  fummoned  all  her  people 
about  her.  “ I am  a loft  woman,”  faid 
{he,  in  tears,  “ the  dodor  has  told  me  that 
“ my  pulfe  is  finking  down  to  an  extreme.” 
“ Pardon  me,  Madam,”  faid  the  phyfician, 
“ I fpoke  of  the  adions  * ; your  pulfe  is  in 
“ an  excellent  ftate  and  you  will  be  well 
by  to-morrow  morning.” 

There  are  few  ftudies  more  uncertain 

> 

than  verbal  criticifm,  and  yet  we  know  of 

none  whofe  profeflors  are  fo  pofitive  in 

their  affertions,  or  fo  angry  with  thofe  who 

have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  them  in 

opinion.  What  havock  has  Bentley  made 

with  the  daffies,  and  Warburton  with 

% 

* The  ter®  nfpd  for  the  public  funds,  in  France. 
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Shakefpeare,  by  indulging  this  propenfity  ? 
The  Editor  has  been  taught  moderation  in 
this  refpedt,  by  what  happened  to  a friend, 
while  he  was  learning  Italian.  On  looking 
over  the  names  of  the  months  in  Vene- 
roni’s  grammar,  the  ftudent  found  them 
all  correfpond  with  the  Latin,  EnglilK, 
and  French,  except  July,  which  was 
written  Luglio.  Here  was  the  cleareft 
proof  of  a falle  printing  ; one  letter  only 
made  the  miftake,  which  he  immediately 
re&iiied  by  turning  the  L into  an  Jy  fay- 
ing at  the  fame  time  in  his  mind — Sic 
44  corrige f meo  ptriculo .** 

In  the  Tragedy  of  Hamlet,  when  that 
Prince  is  queftioning  Horatio  and  Mar- 
cellus  about  the  Gholt,  and  they  tell  him  it 
was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  he  fays— 

* Then,  faw  you  not  his  face?’ 

To  which  Horatio  replies — - 

* O ycs»  my  Lord,  he  wore  his  btaver  up." 

Here,  wearing  the  behver  upy  plainly  fig- 
niiics  its  being  fo  placed  as  not  to  hide  the 

H 4 face. 
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face.  There  is,  however,  reafon  to  be- 
lieve, that  wearing  the  beaver  up,  is  the 
proper  expreffion  for  its  covering  the  face  : 
for  in  a note  on  Mrs.  Macauley’s  Hiilory 
of  England,  Vol.  III.  page  437,  Chap.  V. 
quarto  edition,  where  fome  authority  is 
quoted,  giving  an  account  of  Lord  Brooke’s 
being  killed,  it  is  mentioned  as  extraor- 
dinary, becaufe  4 his  beaver  was  up,  and  he 
was  armed  to  the  knee.’  Dr.  Franklin,  in 
his  tragedy  of  Matilda,  has  followed  the 
hiftorian  : 

1 He  wore  his  beaver  up,  nor  could  I fee 
‘ His  face.’ 

No  man  is  fuppofed  to  have  under  flood 
the  paffions  incident  to  humanity  better 
than  Otway,  yet  few  have  committed  greater 
errors  in  the  expreffion  of  thofe  paffions. 
One  or  two  inftances,  taken  from  his  moft 
admired  works,  will  {Efficiently  illuftrate 
this  oblervation. 

The  fcene  between  Jaffier  and  Belvidera, 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ad  of  Venice 
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Preferred,  is  flrangely  managed.  The 
lady,  who  herfelf,  had  inftigated  her  huf- 
band  to  "give  evidence  againft  the  confpira- 
tors,  in ftead  of  foothing  and  foftening  the 
anguilh  of  his  heart,  when  he  flies  to  her 
for  comfort,  aggravates  his  diltrefl*  to  the 
moft  agonizing  pitch,  by  acquainting  him 
with  the  tortures  which  his  betrayed  triend 
Pierre  is  to  fuffer.  And  after  having  dif- 
played  bleeding  bowels,  broken  limbs, 
racks  and  torments,  with  the  utmoft  hor- 
rors of  eloquence,  and  even  goaded  the 
wretched  man,  by  afking  him  how  he  thall 
be  able  to  bear  the  light  of  all  this?  ihc  won- 
ders that  he  ihouid,  “ look  lb  terribly”  upon 
her  ! Is  this  nature  ? Or  could  the  vilell 
and  moll  unprincipled  of  women  have 
taken  a more  judicious  method  of  driving 
a man  of  any  lenfibility,  to  defpair  and 
luicide,  than  the  way  pointed  out  by  the 
tender  and  faithful  Belvidera  ? 

Is  the  cool,  the  indulgent  reply  of  Mo- 
mmia,  to  the  inlulting,  loofe,  and  unmanly 
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Ipeech  of  Polydore,  at  the  clofe  of  the  firft 
a£t  of  the  Orphan,  natural  ? 

What  can  have  lefs  refemblance  to  nature, 
than  the  uncouth  melange  of  politics, 
irony,  wit,  and  profligacy,  in  the  laft  ad- 
vice which  Acafto,  (who  believes  himfelf 
adtually  on  the  threfhold  of  death,)  fe- 
rioufly,  and  foberly,  gives  to  his  children  ? 

As  to  the  brutal  and  infolent  treatment 
which  the  worthy  and  inoffenfive,  but  de- 
pendent, clergyman,  meets  with,  in  the 
fame  tragedy,  from  his  patron  and  his  pa-, 
tron’s  vifitor,  whatever  may  be  faid  againft 
it,  it  is  moil  certainly  not  to  be  criticifed 
on,  by  any  means,  as  out  of  nature. 

Otway,  however,  was  not  the  only 
dramatic  poet  of  eminence  who  could  err 
againft  nature  and  propriety.  Even  Far- 
quhar  might  fall  under  the  fame  cenlure. 
The  fpeech  which  he  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Archer,  in  the  laft  fcene  of  the  Beaux  Stra- 
tagem, “ And  the  lady  if  Ihe  pleafes,  may 
“ go  home  with  me,”  is  at  once  one  of  the 
grofleft  violations  of  decency  and  common 
fenfe.  Mrs.  Sullen,  although  feparated  from 

her 
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her  hufband,  had  ftill  a chara&er  to  prefcrvc, 
and,  to  add  to  the  abfurdity  of  the  propofal, 
the  words  are  fpoken  in  the  preience  of 
her  mother-in-law,  lier  fifter-in-law,  and  of 
her  own  brother , Sir  Charles  Freeman. 

The  continuation  of  Scarron’s  Comic 
Romance,  and  which  is  always  printed  with 
it,  is  one  of  the  Itrongeft  inftances  of  the 
grafting  of  dulncfs  on  genius,  that  has 
ever  occurred.  Befidcs  leaving  the  ftoryas 
unfinifhed  as  he  found  it,  the  continuer 
had  not  difcernmcnt  to  fee,  that  Scarron 
intended  to  make  Dejiiny  turn  out  to  be  the 
young  earl  of  Glaris.  That  fuch  was  the 
author’s  defign,  is  lurely,  fufficiently  ob- 
vious from  the  following  paflage.  ‘ My 

* father  and  mother,’  fays  Deftiny,  4 loved 

* him  tenderly,  and  had  an  averfion  to  me, 

‘ though  I was  the  more  hopeful  boy  of 
‘ the  two.  There  appeared  nothing  but 

what  was  mean  in  him.  As  for  me , I 
‘ feemed  to  be  what  I was  not,  and  rather 
i an  earl  s ion  than  Garicjuct’s.’ 


When 
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Wheii  the  celebrated  opera  of  Ar, 
taxerxes  firft  came  out,  the  laft  chorus  was 
lharply  cenfured  by  the  reviewers.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  recollected,  the  ftanza  ob- 
jected to  was  thus  : 

Live  to  us,  to  Empire  jive, 

Great  Auguftus,  long  mayft  thou 
From  the  fubjedt  world  receive 
Laurel  wreaths  to  grace  thy  brow. 

The  reviewers,  juftly  remarked,  the 
great  abfurdity  of  ftyling  a king  of  Perlia, 
Auguftus,  and  crowning  him  with  laurel. 
However,  on  referring  to  Metaftafio,  it 
appears,  that  the  opera  of  Adriano  in  Siriaj 
immediately  follows  Artaferfe,  in  the  firft 
volume  of  his  works,  which  very  properly 
opens  with  this  chorus. 

Vivi  a noi,  vivi  all’  impero 
Grande  Augufto,  e la  tua  fronte 
Su  l’Oriente  prigioniero 
S’accoftumi  al  facro  allor. 


The  ingenious  tranflator,  probably  not 
liking  Metaftafio’s  finale,  almoft  literally 

mandated 
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tranflated  the  firft  chorus  of  the  next 
opera,  to  fupply  its  place. 

FAMILY. 

Such  remarkable  ill  fate  has  attended 
fome  families,  that  none  of  the  elder 
branches  have  cfcaped  a violent  end.  The 
fuccell'ors  of  Charlemain,  in  his  French 
dominions,  were  examples  of  a melancholy 
defliny.  His  fon,  Louis  Lc  Debonnaire, 
died  for  want  of  food,  in  confequence  of 
a fuperftitious  panic.  His  fuccelTor,  Charles 
the  Bald,  was  poifoned  by  his  phylician. 
The  fon  of  Charles,  Louis  the  Stutterer, 
fell  alio  by  poiion.  Charles,  King  of  A- 
quitaine,  brother  to  Louis,  met  w'ith  his 
death  by  the  ridiculous  circumflance  of 
being  defperately  wounded  on  the  head  by 
a lord,  named  Albuin,  whom  he  was  en- 
deavoring, by  way  of  frolic,  to  terrify,  in 
diiguile.  Nor  lets  ftrange,  though  rather 
more  pitturefque,  was  the  caufe  of  def- 
truclion  to  Louis  III.  luccefior  to  Louis 
the  Stutterer.  This  gallant  prince,  having 

caft 
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call  his  eyes  on  a handfome  girl,  (die 
daughter  of  a citizen  named  Germond,)  as 
he  was  riding  through  the  ftreets  of  Tours, 
purfued  her,  inftantly,  with  infinite  agility. 
The  terrified  girl  took  refuge  in  a houfe, 
and  the  King,  thinking  more  of  her  charms, 
than  of  the  fizc  of  the  gateway,  attempt- 
ing to  force  his  horfe  after  her,  broke  his 
back,  and  died.  He  was  fucceeded  by  Car- 
loman,  who  fell  by  an  ill-diredfed  fpear, 
thrown,  by  his  own  fervant,  at  a wild 
boar,  although  the  dying  prince  had  the 
generofity  to  charge  the  bead;  with  his 
death.  Charles  the  Fat,  perifhed,  of  want, 
grief,  and  poifon,  all  together.  His  fuc- 
ceffor,  Charles  the  Simple,  died  in  prifon 
of  penury  and  defpair.  Louis  the  Stranger, 
who  fucceeded  him,  was  bruifed  to  death 
as  he  was  hunting.  Lotharius  and  Louis 
V.  the  two  laft  Kings  of  the  race  of  Char- 
lemain,  were  both  poifoned  by  their  wives, 
to  whofe  little  indiferetions  they  had  taken 
too  much  attention. 

Of  the  whole  line,  after  a revolution  of 
230.  years,  there  now  remained  only 

Charles, 
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Charles,  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  he,  after 
an  ineffe&ual  ftruggle  in  defence  of  his 
rights,  againlt  the  ambitious  and  a&ive 
1 lugh  Capet,  funk  beneath  the  fortune  of 
his  antagonilt,  and  ended  his  life,  and  the 
family  of  Charlemain,  in  a lonely  prilon. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  the  French  his- 
torians, that  the  epithets  given  to  the 
princes  of  Charlemain’s  race,  were,  almolt 
all,  expreflivc  of  the  contemptuous  light 
in  which  that  family  was  held  by  the  people 
over  whom  it  reigned. 

« • 

In  our  own  ifland,  wc  can  produce  in 

the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  a race  as  Readily 
unfortunate  as  ever  were  recorded  in  hif- 
tory.  Their  misfortunes  have  continued 
with  unabated  luccellion,  during  390  years. 

Robert  III.  broke  his  heart,  becaule  his 
eldeft  ion  Robert  was  itarved  to  death, 
and  his  youngeft,  James,  was  made  a 
captive. 

James  I.  after  having  beheaded  three  of 
bis  nearcft  kindred,  was  aflaiTinated  by  his 
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own  uncle,  who  was  tortured  to  death  for 
it. 

James  II.  was  flain  by  the  burfting  of  a 
piece  of  ordnance. 

James  III.  when  flying  from  the  field  of 
battle,  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  and 
murthered  in  a cottage,  into  which  he  had 
been  carried  for  afiiftance. 

James  IV.  fell  in  Flodden  field. 

James  V.  died  of  grief  for  the  wilful 
ruin  of  his  army,  at  Solway  Mofs. 

Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  was  aflafli- 
natcd  and  then  blown  up  in  his  palace. 

Mary  Stuart  was  beheaded  in  England. 

James  I.  and  VI.  died,  not  without 
fufpicion  of  being  poifoned  by  Lord  Buck- 
ingham. 

Charles  I.  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall. 

Charles  II.  was  exiled  for  many  years. 

James  II.  loft  his  crown  and  died  in 
banifhment. 

Ann,  after  a reign,  which  though  glo- 
rious, was  rendered  unhappy  by  party  de- 
putes, died  of  a broken  heart,  occaiioned 
by  the  quarrels  of  her  favored  fervants. 

The 
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The  pofterity  of  James  II.  have  re- 
mained wretched  wanderers  in  foreign  lands. 

The  family  of  Lorges,  Sicurs  de  Mont- 
gomeri, were  lingularlv  unfortunate.  They 
were  loyally  attached  to  the  crown  of 
France,  yet,  It  chanced  that  within  the 
fpace  of  forty  years,  two  Kings  of  that 
nation  fuflered,  the  one  a fevere  wound, 
the  other,  death,  at  their  hands.  It  was 
in  1521,  that  Francis  I.  amuting  himfelf 
by  attacking  a houfe  with  fnowballs,  was 
wounded  in  the  head  by  a fireband,  in- 
cautioully  thrown  from  within  by  the  “ Ca- 
“ pitainc  de  Lorge9,”  fo  leverely,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  wear  his  hair  Ihort  for  fo 
conliderable  a time,  that  it  became  a falhion 
at  court.  Afterwards  in  1559,  Le  Comptc 
de  Montgomeri,  flew  Henri  II.  at  a tour- 
nament. And  although  this  unhappy  event 
was  every  where  acknowledged  to  be  purely 
the  effett  of  accident,  neverthelefs  Cathe- 
rine de  Medicis,  widow  of  the  deceafed 
King,  purlued  Montgomeri  fifteen  years, 
with  adtive  vengeance,  nor  ever  ceafed 
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from  the  chafe,  until  fhe  had  a&ually 
brought  him  to  the  fcaffold,  and  had  caufed. 
his  family  and  children  to  be  declared  in- 
famous. “ Let  them  fubmit  to  the  fen- 
“ tence,”  faid  the  dying  foldier,  “ and  I 
“ am  ready  to  join  in  their  degradation,  if 
“ they  do  not  affert  their  claim  to  no- 
“ bility  by  deeds  worthy  their  ancelfry.” 

M.  de  Benserade,  was  defired  by  a 
lady  to  tranflate  for  her  the  motto,  “ Fun- 
dulo,  fed  avito,”  which  had  been  taken 
by  one  of  high  birth,  but  Imall  fortune. 
It  means,  faid  he,  “ I am  a beggar  by  he- 
“ reditary  right.” 

I 

Almost  as  many  cities  have  contended 
about  the  birth  of  Judas  Ifcariot,  as  for 
that  of  Homer ; the  ille  of  Corfu  feems  to 
have  the  ftrongeft  claim,  as  within  the  laft 
century*  a family,  there,  affirmed  them- 
felves  to  be  defcended  from  that  rene- 
gade apoftle.  Pontius  Pilate,  too,  has 
.handed  down  his  name  and  race  to  al- 
moft  our  own  ' times  j lince  in  the  time 

of 
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of  Louis  XIV.  a gentleman  whofe  con- 
nexions were  at  Vienne  in  Dauphine, 
owned  that  unfleady  fnagiftrate  for  the 
flock  whence  his  family  were  fprung,  and 
produced  a tolerably  probable  pedigree.  It 
was  this  Viennois,  of  whom  it  is  record- 
ed, that  he  thus  addreffed  a flranger  who 
happened  to  be  riding  with  him  near  a 
crucifix.  That  worthy  gentleman,”  find 
he,  pointing  to  our  Savior,  “ was  very  ill 
“ treated  by  an  anceftor  of  mine,  I'oine 
“ years  ago. 

The  Editor  will  not  prefume  to  alter  a 
word  in  the  following  flory,  it  is  fo  well 
related  by  Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  “ Worthies  of 
“ England.”  “ It  happened  in  the  reign 
“ of  King  James,  when  Henry,  Earl  of 
“ Huntingdon,  was  lieutenant  of  Leicefler- 
“ lhire,  that  a laborer’s  fon  in  that  county 

was  prefl'ed  into  the  wars,  as  I take  it,  to 
“ go  over  with  Count  Mansfield.  The  old 
“ man,  at  Leicefter,  requelled  his  fon  might 
“ be  difeharged,  as  being  the  only  fluff  of 
“ Ins  age,  who,  by  his  induftry,  maintained 

I 2 “ him 
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“ him  and  his  mother.  The  Earl  cle- 
“ manded  his  name,  which  the  man  for  a 
“ long  time  was  loth  to  tell,  (as  fufpe&ing 
“ it  a fault,  for  fo  poor  a man  to  confefs 
<c  a truth)  at  laft  he  told  him  that  his  name 
“ was  Haftings.  “c  Cofen  Haftings,’”  faid 
“ the  Earl,  we  cannot  all  be  top  branches 
tu  of  the  tree,  though  we  all  fprmg  from 
the  fame  root.  Your  fon,  my  kinfman,  : 
tu  fhall  not  be  prefled.’”  So  good  was  the  j 
“ meeting  of  modelly  in  a poor,  with 
“ courtefie  in  an  honorable  perfon,  and 
“ gentry,  I believe,  in  both.”  What  the  ; 
acute  Df.  Fuller  emphatically  ftyles  courtefie , 
l'eems  to  have  ever  been  an  hereditary  at- 
tendant on  the  noble  family  of  Haftings. 

An  ingenious  French  writer  obferves, 
that  thofe  who  depend  on  the  merits  of 
their  anceftor3,  may  be  faid  to  fearch  in  the 
root  of  the  tree,  for  thofe  fruits  which  the 
branches  ought  to  produce. 

The  character  of  the  fecond  Dutchefs 
of  Orleans,  mother  to  the  celebrated  regent 

of 
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of  France,  wascompofed  of  plain  fenfe,  fm- 
cerity,  great  family  pride,  and  a conlider- 
able  iharc  of  credulity.  Moll  of  the  anec- 
dotes which  fhe  relates  in  her  letters  to 
the  late  Queen  Caroline,  are  fanciful,  cha- 
ra&eriftic,  and  new.  The  following  llory 
muft  be  allowed  a firong  proof  of  her 
fpirit  and  firmnefs  of  mind,  and  efpecially 
when  it  is  confidercd  that  Madame  de 
Maintenon  was,  at  the  period  llie  fpeaks 
of,  in  the  very  zenith  of  her  power,  and 
univerfally  believed  to  be  privately  married 
to  the  King  of  France. 

‘ Madame  de  Maintenon,*  fays  the 
Dutchefs,  4 fent  for  two  girls  from  Straf- 
‘ bourg,  made  them  paf*  for  two  princefles 
‘ of  the  Palatinate  family,  and  placed  them 
4 with  her  own  nieces,  as  waiting  women. 

4 I knew  nothing  about  this,  until  the 
4 Dauphinefs  *,  all  in  tears,  told  me  of  it. 
“ Be  ealy,”  faid  I,  44  I will  fct  all  this 
44  matter  even,  for,  when  I am  in  the 
u right,  I fear  no  one.”  Next  morn  I ef» 


* 1 lie  Dauphinefs  was  allied  to  the  Palatinate  family. 

I 3 4 pied 
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■ pied  one  of  fhe  nieces  parading  along  the 
4 walks,  with  one  of  thefe  German  at- 
4 tendants.  I made  hafte  to  meet  them  ; 
4 I called  to  the  girl,  and  afked  her  “ who 
44  fire  was?”  She  had  the  impudence  to 
4 tell  me  44  That  ihe  was  countefs  Palatine 
44  of  Butzelftein,”  “ What,”  faid  I,  44  by  the 
44  lejt  hand.  *,  I fuppofe  ?”  44  Far  from  it,” 

4 faid  fhe,  44  the  young  Count  efpoufed 
44  my  mother  legally,  and  lhe  was  of  the 
44  Gelilen  family.”  44  But  even,  then"  faid 
4 I,  44  you  could  not  be  Countefs  Palatine, 
44  fince  fo  unequal  a marriage  would  not 
44  hold  good  ; but,”  added,  I,  44  thou  lieft, 
44  in  faying  that  the  Count  ever  married  thy 
44  mother,  any  way.  Elle  ejl  line  putaine , 
44  avec  qui  Le  Comte , comme  bien  des  autres , 
44  aura  pu  c one  her : I know  well  enough 
44  who  is  the  real  hufband  of  thy  mother; 
44  he  is  a player  on  the  hautbois.  If  ever 


* Marriages  with  inferiors  are  performed  in  Germany 
with  the  left  hand,  and  the  woman  has  not  then,  equal  rani; 
with  her  hufband, 

f The  change  from  you  to  thou,  is  peculiarly  affronting, 
ft  French, 
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«•  hereafter  thou  haft  the  effrontery  to 
“ ftyle  thyfclf  Countefs  Palatine,  Je  te 
u ferai  coufer  les  jupes  au  ras  du  cu  *. 
This  terrible  Dutchefs  proceeds  to  tell  us 
that  the  fuppofitious  Countefs  was  taken  ill 
with  the  fright,  and  died  in  a few  days. 
That  fhe  expefted  to  have  been  feverely 
reprimanded  by  Louis,  to  whom  the  ftory 
was  told,  but  that  he  only  faid  to  her, 
when  he  faw  her,  with  a fmile,  “ I find, 
“ madam,  it  is  not  lafe  to  joke  with  you 
“ on  the  bead  of  family.'' 

M.  de  Marvillf,  in  his  Melange 
D’Hiftoire  & de  Literature,  remarks,  that 
illuftrious  families  generally  clofe  with 
fome  very  great  misfortune.  He  brings  as 
examples,  the  Houle  of  Valois,  which 
ended  with  Marguerite,  a woman  of  a moft 
abandoned  character -j',  and  that  of  Lon- 

gueville, 

* The  words  are  coarfe,  but  a frince/s  writes  them  to 
a and  they  are  not  tranflated. 

f The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  faying  a few 
words  in  extenuation  of  the  great  errors  of  poor  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  who  although,  in  general,  the  moft 
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gueville,  the  laft  of  which  name  died  totally 
pennilefs  and  raving  mad.  It  is  in  every 
ones  power,  by  a little  recollection,  to  ob- 
ferve  how  far  the  remark  holds  good. 


compaflionate,  and  certainly  one  of  the  mod  accomplifhed 
of  beings,  has  hardly  yet  met  with  one  apologift.  Her 
^harafter  as  to  chaftity  mull  be  given  up ; fhe  herfelf  gave 
it  its  death’s  wound,  by  accompanying  the  Dutchefs  de 
Nevers,  (at  a very  early  age,)  on  a fhameful  expedition,  to 
fetch  from  the  gibbet  the  heads  of  two  infamous  courtiers, 
their  galants,  Coconnas,  and  La  Motte;  thefe  they  em- 
balmed, and  preferved  in  their  cabinets.  Butnotwithfland- 
ing  this,  and  many  more  unbecoming  aftions,  her  hu- 
manity ought  to  preferve  her  memory  from  deteftation. 
At  the  horrid  maffacre  of  Paris,  her  intreaties  faved  the 
life  of  her  hufband,  the  great  Henry  IV.  of  Bourbon,  and 
it  has  been  faid  of  her,  by  difinterefted  writers,  that  fhe 
endeavored,  during  the  bloody  feenes,  which  were  daily 
atted  before  her  eyes,  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  times, 
by  her  interceilions.  When  Henry  became  King  of  France, 
confcious  of  her  own  mifeondudt,  and  not  ignorant  that 
he  would  never  have  made  fyer  his  wife,  unlefs  from  a po- 
litical neceffity,  fhe  readily  agreed  to  a divorce,  that  he 
might  efpoufe  a properer  confort,  and  retired  contentedly 
with  a fmall  penfion,  and  that  but  indifferently  paid. 
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In  the  thirteenth  century,  we  are  told 
by  Bale  (de  feript.  Brit.)  that  a fanatical 
impoftor  pretended  to  be  cured  of  blind- 
nefs  at  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Third.  But 
Hugh  of  Manchcfter,  a learned  Francifcan, 
difeovered  the  cheat,  and  having  compofed 
a treatile  on  the  fubjcdl,  he  intitled  it  “ De 
“ Fanaticorum  Deliriis,*’  and  dedicated  it 
to  Edward  the  FirfI,  who  received  it  gra- 
cioufly,  (although  it  deprived  his  father  of 
the  gift  of  working  miracles,)  and  actually 
employed  the  author,  afterwards,  in  an 

embafly  to  France. 

» 

On  the  5th  of  O&ober  1403,  Agnes  du 
Rochier,  a beautiful  girl,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  only  daughter  of  a rich 
tradelman,  was  received  with  great  cere- 
mony, at  the  church  of  St.  Opportune,  in 
Paris,  as  “ a reclufe.”  Reclules,  were  at 
that  time  fo  called  from  their  being  literally 

fealed 
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Pealed  and  fhut  up  by  the  hands  of  the 
bifhop,  in  a finall  chamber,  built  for  the 
purpofe,  clofe  to  the  wall  of  fome  church, 
with  an  opening  inwards,  that  the  reclufe 
might  hear  the  fervice,  and  receive  necef- 
fary  fubfiftence,  In  this  retreat,  Agnes 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty  years.  St.  Foix, 
who  tells  this  tale,  rationally  obferves,  that 
as  fhe  was  rich,  the  difpofal  of  her  income 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  under  her  own 
infpe&ion,  might  have  given  her  at  leaft 
an  equal  chance  for  heaven,  with  that 
which  fhe  could  gain  by  that  indolent 
plan  which  fhe  chofe  to  embrace. 

At  a period  when  it  was  a prevalent  fancy 
among  the  Italian  literati,  to  adopt  favorite 
names  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  tongues, 
in  preference  to  their  own  original  ones, 
Antonius  Palearius*  chofe  to  fignalize  his 
love  of  the  mufes  by  altering  his  firft  name 
to  Aonius.  Some  time  after,  the  freedom 
of  his  converfation,  and  his  known  attach- 
ment to  the  do&rines  of  Luther,  drew 

* A man  of  elegant  literature,  in  the  16th  century. 
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upon  him  the  refentment  of  the  inquifi- 
tion,  and  in  1 566,  he  was  ftrangled  and 
burnt  at  Rome*.  A wretched  fanatic, 
who  had  taken  the  name  of  Latinus  Lati- 

i 

nius,  infults  over  him  in  a letter  dated  at 
Rome  in  1571,  and  accufes  him  of  having 
abandoned  the  appellation  Antonius,  merely 

• A friend  of  the  unhappy  fufferer  gave  a reafon  for  his 
tjiflike  of  the  name  Antony,  almoft  as  fantaftical  as  that 
alleged  by  Latinus  Latinius,  in  the  following  epigram — 

Oi'iofix  a a cJ  .ArTv»o(  «Tt«  *i*Xia-6ai 

fiXim  ’A  snof. 

Koi  Qi'Kivt  K rya;  *r  ita/ix  *..»« 

Aii'fu,  ot  Kixtjvr,  tci  ptXc;,  i xfyw  ‘X*- 


In  Engliih : 

Acniui  from  Antontm  you  became. 

To  compliment  each  bright  Aonian  dame. 

The  name,  Antonius,  you  could  ne’er  approve, 
Abhorr’d  by  Tully,  whom  fo  well  you  love. 

To  explain  the  fling  of  this  epigram,  it  Ihould  farther  be 
obferved,  that  in  the  time  of  Antonius  Palearius,  it  was  the 
mode  for  the  literati  to  profefs  the  moll  unlimited  adora- 
tion of  Cicero’s  flyle,  and  even  to  compofe  whole  pieces, 
in  which  every  word,  and  every  trope,  might  be  found  in 
the  works  of  that  great  Reman. 


that 
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that  he  might  expel  from  his  name  the 
letter  T,  which  reprefents  the  crofs.  Not 
content  with  expreffing  this  wretched  con- 
ceit in  profe,  he  throws  it  into  a Latin 
ode,  and  fo  cold  a one,  that  Menage  thinks 
it  might  have  chilled  the  fire  prepared  to 
confume  the  body  of  the  unfortunate  Palea- 
rius. 

In  a book  printed  at  Bourdeaux,  and 
compofed  to  exalt  the  merit  of  one  fet  of 
monks,  St.  Peter  is  fuppofed  to  afk  of  St. 
Michael,  “ who  it  is  that  knocks  at  the 
“ door,”  the  anfwer  is — “ A Carmelite.” 
“ A Carmelite !”  repeats  St.  Peter  peevifhlv, 
“ A Carmelite  ! I think  we  have  none  at 
“ the  gate  of  heaven,  but  Carmelites,  from 
“ morning  to  night.  Well,  he  muft  flay  ; 
“ I fhall  not  open  the  gate  till  there  is  a 
“ dozen  together  of  them.” 

4. 

None  of  the  rhapfodies  of  our  modern 
cnthufiafls,  wild  as  they  have  been,  have 
ever  equalled  the  tale  told  in  the  following 

extract. 
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extrad,  from  a breviary  printed  by  com- 
mand of  Pius  V.  at  Antwerp,  in  1677. 

“ San  dus  Philippus  Nerius,  Confr. 

“ Charitate  Dei  vulneratus  languebat  jugi- 
“ tantoque  cor  ejus  azftuabat  ardore, 

“ ut  cum  intra  lines  fuos,  contineri  non 
“ poflet,  illius  finuin,  confradis  & elatis, 

“ duabus  coftulis,  mirabiliter  Dominus 
“ ampliaverit.  Sacrum,  verb,  facicns,  aut 
« ferventius  orans,  in  aera  quandoque  lub- 
“ I at  us,  rnira  undique  fulgere  luce,  vilus 
“ fnit.  F.genos  et  pauperes,  omni  chari- 
“ tatis  officio  profequebatur.  Dignus,  qui 
« & angelo,  in  l'pecie  pauperis,  eleemo- 
“ l’ynam  erogaret,  Sc  dum  egentibus,  nodu, 
“ panem  deferret,  in  foveam  lapfus,  inde 
“ pariter,  ab  Angelo  incolutnis  eripietur. 
“ Humiiitati  addidus  ab  honoribus  femper 
“ abhorruit,  atque  eccleiiafticas  dignitates, 
“ etiam  primarias,  non  femel  ultro  delatas, 
“ conftantillime  recufavit.” 

The  vuigarilYn  of  modern  fanatical 
preachers  has  been  foreftalled  .by  de- 
d aimers,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Car- 
dinal 
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dinal  Perron  complains  of  a fpiritual  orator 
of  his  time,  for  faying — “ Seigneur  ! Net* 

“ toyez  moi  le  bee,  tie  la  ferviette  de  ton 
“ amour  '*»” 

In  our  own  country*  the  fermons,  and 
religious  treatifes  of  the  Puritans,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  prefent  us 
with  fuch  a variety  of  ftrange,  uncouth, 
expreffions,  that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  for 
enthufiafts  of  the  prefent  age  to  light  on 
any  new  thought*  At  leaft  they  cannot 
out-do  their  predeceffors  in  abfurdity.  The 
witty  author  of  “ Grounds  and  OccalioUs 
“ of  the  contempt  of  the  Clergy,”  has  col- 
lected an  amazing  number  of  thefe.  The 
Editor  would  wilh  to  produce  a few  of 
them,  here,  but  is  puzzled  as  to  the  choice, 
as  they  are  all  characteriftic,  well  feleCted, 
and  well  authenticated. 

The  Puritans,  however,  muft  not  have 
the  whole  weight  of  fanaticifui  heaped  on 

• Lcrd ! Cleanfc  thou  my  lips  with  the  napkin  of  thy 
love  ! 

their 
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their  (boulders.  Their  adverfaries  muft 
come  in  for  their  Hi  are  ; nor  can  a wilder, 
more  enthufiaftic  fanatic  be  found,  (not 
even  in  the  records  of  1780,)  than  Cap- 
tain Chreighton,  a Scots  officer  of  dragoons, 
employed  by  the  hot-headed  northern 
miniftry  of  Charles  II.  to  difeover  and 
leize  prefbyterian  preachers  among  the 
highlands.  HU  life  and  adventures  are  to 
be  found  in  one  edition  only,  of  the  works 
of  Dean  Swift,  who,  great  as  his  abilities 
were,  actually  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  lo 
far  warped  by  bigotry,  as  to  lpeak  ol  this 
wretched  tool  of  perfecution,  in  the  higheft 
terms,  and  even  to  compare  his  Commen- 
taries to  thofe  of  Philip  de  Comines. 

The  firll  exploit  this  hero  boafts,  was  the 
feizing  with  a party  of  foldiers,  one 
Stobow,  a poor  non-con  teacher,  and  the 
leading  him  to  almoft  certain  death,  al- 
though his  daughter  offered  him  a hundred 
dollars  to  let  her  parent  elcape.  He  then 
tells  his  readers  how  he  and  his  comrades 
lived  plentifully  a whole  year,  on  a contri- 
bution raifed  to  recover  a horfe,  which  they 

had 
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had  literally Jiolen  from  a lady  who  attended 
a conventicle.  Soon  after,  our  Philip  de 
Comines,  at  the  head  of  twelve  dragoons, 
took  a very  celebrated  preacher,  and 
brought  him  to  the  gallows.  He  now 
believed  himfelf  fuch  a favorite  of  heaven, 
that  he  had  revelation  after  revelation,  by 
dreams  and  impreflions  on  his  mind,  to 
tell  him  the  hiding-places  of  the  poor,  per- 
fecuted  Scotfmen,  who  were  certainly  by 
no  means  greater  fanatics  than  himfelf. 
Thefe  he  loads  with  all  the  fcurrility  of  a 
drunken  trooper  ; they  are  “ rogues,  rafeals, 
“ rebels,  &c.”  He  “ rakes  hell”  to  find  a 
foldier  that  can  mimic  their  clergymen ; 
in  fhort,  the  whole  work,  when  confidered 
as  a performance,  recommended  enthufiafti- 
cally  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  one  of 
the  firft  prole  writers,  patriots,  and  politi- 
cians which  Ireland  ever  faw,  Hands  for- 
wftrd  as  the  molt  extraordinary  inftance  of 
blind  fanaticifm,  both  in  the  writer,  and  in 
the  encomia!!,  that  any  age  ever  pro- 
duced. 
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The  following  particulars  relate  to  one 
of  the  mod  extraordinary  of  nil  modern  fa- 
natical writers, one  who  feems  fo  thoroughly 
perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  what  he  wTitcs, 
that  he  ahnoft  perfuades  his  readers  to  be- 
lieve him. 

Emanuel  Swedenbourg  was  A Swedifh 
nobleman  of  good  fortune*  well  (killed  in 
metallurgy.  He  frequently  vifited  Eng- 
land, for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  remaining 
here  a year  or  tw’o  at  a time.  He  was 
not  particular  as  to  his  lodgings,  lince  a 
gentleman  *,  who  went  to  pay  him  fome 
money,  found  him  in  a garret,  in  or  near 
fiahlbury-court,  Fleet-fireet. 

His  table  was  covered  with  written  pa- 
pers, but  he  had  no  printed  books.  He 
had  not,  he  faid,  read  a printed  book  for 
30  years  paft,  having  in  his  younger  days, 
laid  in  a fufficient  (tore  of  learning. 

He  died  in  London,  in  the  beginning 
of  1772.  He  found  himlelf  indifpofed, 
but  would  not  liften  to  any  idea  of  his 


* The  late  Guftavus  Brander,  Efq. 
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diforder  becoming  dangerous  ; he  allured 
his  friends  that  it  was  revealed  to  him  that 
he  fhould  not  die  out  of  his  own  country. 
However,  in  this  he  was  miftaken.  , He 
was  84  years  of  age,  when  he  died, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Swedifh  church, 
Prince’s-fquare,  Ratcliffe  Highway.  He  was 
a middle-fized  man,  remarkably  fober. 
He  never  married. 

FEASTING. 

The  natural  tendency  of  mankind  to- 
wards joy,  has  been  frequently  the  occafion 
of  great  irregularities  during  thofe  feaftg 
wrhich  the  rules  of  almoft  every  religion 
have  not  only  permitted,  but  actually  or- 
dained. Even  in  the  pureft  ages  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith,  one  may  find  in  holy  writ, 
complaints  of  fuch  trefpalfes  on  decency 
on  thefe  occafions,  as  it  would  be  indeli- 
cate to  relate.  And  mod;  certainly  the  dis- 
continuance of  thofe  love-feafts,  which 
were  formerly  celebrated  by  all  good  Chrif- 

tians, 
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tians,  was  owing  to  the  improper  proceeds 
ings  to  which  they  gavd  occafion.  In  vain 
did  Tertullian  affirm  that  * “ Non  tam 
ccenam  ccenant  quam  dijciphnam , Hill  a feaft 
is  a feaft ; nor  do  the  modern  monks  enjoy 
their  excellent  repafts  with  lei's  gullo,  be- 
caufe  they  are  obliged  to  hear  a lecture  re- 
cited during  the  meal,  by  one  of  their  bre- 
thren. Even  the  Jews,  whofe  attachment 
to  ceremonies,  feparates  them  from  every 
other  inhabitant  of  the  earth,  cannot  bear 
to  have  the  luxury  of  a plcafant  collation 
at  their  paifover,  diminifhed  by  the  com- 
manded mixture  of  bitter  herbs  ; and  hav« 
actually  contrived,  (as  their  own  antiqua- 
rian, Maimonides,  allows,)  to  convert  thofe 
bitter  herbs  into  a very  pleafant  fpecies  of 
pickle,  which  probably  is  as  grateful  to 
their  palates,  with  their  pafchal  lamb,  as 
the  mint  and  fugar  uled  by  Britifh  epicures, 
as  a relifh  to  the  fame  diih  -j~. 

The 

4 They  feed  lefs  on  their  meat,  than  cn  the  inftruftioa 
they  receive. 

t Selden  writes  that  “ our  tanfies  at  Eaftcr  have  re- 
'*  ferenct  to  the  bitter  herbs ; though  at  the  fame  time,  it 
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The  quaint  Bulwer,  in  his  “ Anthropo 
**  metamorphofis,”  particularly  rec<?m- 
mends  to  all  lovers  of  feafting,  the  follow- 
ing three  rules  * : — w Stridor  dentium — 
“ Altum  filentium — Rumor  gentium.” 

This,  as  he  obferves,  M adjourns  difcourfe 
“ until  the  belly  be  full,  at  what  time,  men 
“ are  at  better  leifure,  and  may  more 
“ fecurely  venture  upon  table-talk,  the  ob- 
“ fervation  of  which  natural  rule  might 
“ have  faved  Anacreon’s  life,  who  endan- 
M gering  himfelf  this  way,  died  by  the  feed 
M of  a grape.” 

FREE-THINKING. 

Without  entering'  into  the  dull  and 
odious  field  of  controverfy,  one  ftri&ure, 
with  refpeft  to  free-thinking,  may  be  pro- 
perly made,  as  it  occurs  every  day  to  com- 
mon obfervation. 

“ was  always  the  falhion,  for  a matt  to  have  a gammon  of 
“ bacon,  to  fliew  himfelf  no  Jew.” 

" Thus  tranflated  by  a humorift — “ Work  for  the  jaws 
—A  filent  paufe-— Frequent  ha-has.” 

Although 
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Although  free-tlynkers  are  perpetually 
found,  who  wilh  to  make  converts  of  man- 
kind in  general  to  their  principles,  by 
means  of  writings,  which  they  dil'perfc  as 
widely  as  poffible,  yet  none  take  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  converfion  of  their 
wives  or  their  daughters,  of  their  fervants 
or  their  poorer  neighbors.  A believer 
might  be  tempted  by  this  to  fuppofe,  that 
even  by  fceptics,  it  is  allowed  that  revealed 
religion  is  of  fome  ufe  to  the  peace  and 
honor  of  families,  and  to  the  fecurity  of 
property  *. 


GALANTERIE. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a fete,  expreflive 
of  the  trued  gallantry,  was  given  by  a per- 
fon  of  talhion,  in,  or  near  Paris.  The 
mothers  and  chaperons  gaily  drefled,  were 
the  only  dancers,  the  young  ladies  were  all 

I his  idea,  as  far  as  it  refers  to  female  honor,  is  beai^ 
tifully  illuftrated  by  the  ftory  of  Fidelia,  in  the  Adventurer, 
No.  77-8-9, 
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fitters  by,  and  had  on  grave  and  plain 
drefl'es,  as  mothers  of  the  families.  A par-r 
ticular  air  was  compofed  for  the  purpofe. 
Tire  words  were  well  adapted  to  the  fub-, 
je£t,  and  the  chorus  was — 

Enfans  de  Quinze  Ans, 

“ Laiflez  dancer  vos  Mamans.” 

The  fpirited  and  almoft  romantic  expe* 
dition  of  Prince  Charles,  into  Spain,  that 
he  might  fee  his  deftined  fpoufe,  the  Im 
fanta  Maria,  before  the  match  fhould 
take  place,  roufed  the  poetic  fire  of  the 
celebrated  Poet,  Lope  de  Vegas,  to  the 
qompofition  of  a . fonnet,  fuppofed  to  be 
repeated  by  the  prince.  The  firft  ftanza 
was  thus — 

Carlos  Eftuarto  foy, 

Que  fiendo  Amor  mi  guia, 

A1  cielo  d’Efpanavoy, 

Por  ver  mi  cftrella  Maria. 

The  prince  appears  to  have  paid  very  Iit-= 
tie  attention  to  the  Spanilh  etiquette  in  the 
ardelp  of  courting,  for  Howel  informs  qs 

that 
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that  44  underftanding  that  the  Infanta  was 
« ufed  to  go  fome  mornings  to  the  Cafa  del 
M Campo,  a houfe  which  the  King  hath  on 
“ the  other  fide  the  river,  to  gather  May- 
“ dew,  he  rofe  betimes,  and  went  there, 
“ taking  * your  brother  with  him.  They 
“ were  let  into  the  houfe,  and  into  the  gar- 
“ den,  but  the  Infanta  was  in  the  orchard  ; 
44  and  tliere  being  a high  partition-wall, 
44  between,  and  the  door  doubly  bolted, 
“ the  prince  got  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
44  and  fprung  down  a great  height,  and  fo 
44  made  towards  her.  But  (he  lpying  him 
44  tirft  of  all  the  reft,  gave  a fhriek,  and 
44  ran  back  : the  old  Marquis,  that  was  then 
44  her  guardian,  came  towards  the  prince, 
44  and  fell  on  his  knees,  conjuring  his  Hlgh- 
44  nefs  to  retire,  in  regard  he  hazarded 
44  his  head,  if  he  admitted  any  to  her 
44  company.  So  the  door  was  opened, 
44  and  he  came  out  under  that  wall,  over 
44  which  he  had  got  in.”  This  anecdote 
is  dated  from  Madrid,  July  10,  1623, 


• The  brother  of  Captain  Leat,  to  whotw  Howel  ad. 
drelTed  the  letter. 
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' Sir  Torn  Reresby  commemorates  a 
■%  ** 

fimilar  frolic  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
1 670,  when  he  was  in  London,  paying 
addreft'es  to  the  Princefs  Mary.  “ One 
u night  at  a fupper,  given  by  the  Duke  of 
f<  Buckingham,  the  King  made  the  Prince 
“ of  Orange  drink  very  hard.  The  Prince 
was  naturally  averfe  to  it,  but  being  once 
“ entered,  was  more  frolic  and  gay  than 
u the  reft  of  the  company  ; and  now  the 
mind  took  him  to  break  the  windows 
“ of  the  chambers  belonging  to  the  maids 
f‘  of  honor;  and  he  had  got  into  their 
“ apartments  had  they  not  been  timely 
“ refqued.  His  miftrefs,  I fuppofe,”  con- 
tinues Sir  John,  “ did  not  like  him  the 
“ worfe  for  fuch  a notable  indication  of 
his  vigor,” 
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“ No!”  faid  an  Italian  gameder,  after 
an  intolerable  run  of  ill-luck,  “ no,  thou 
*»  jade,  Fortune ! Thou  mayd,  indeed, 
«*  caufe  me  to  lofe  millions,  but  I defy  thy 
“ utmoft  power,  to  make  me  pay  them.” 

Two  gameders  had  depofited  a very 
large  ftakc,  to  be  won  by  him  who  threw 
the  lowed  throw,  with  the  dice.  The  one 
thought  himfelf  fecure  of  fuccefs,  on 
finding  that  he  had  thrown  two  aces. 
“ Hold,”  cried  the  other,  “ wait  for  my 
“ chance.”  He  threw,  and  with  fuch 
dexterity,  that  by  lodging  one  of  the  dice 
on  the  other,  he  fhcwed  only  one  ace  on 
the  uppermod  of  them.  He  was  allowed 
by  the  company  to  have  won  the  dakes. 

■None  fight  with  true  fpirit,  who  are 
overloaded  with  cadi.  A man  who  had 
been  fortunate  at  cards,  was  applied  to,  to 
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aft  as  a fecond  in  a duel,  at  a period  when 
the  feconds  engaged  as  heartily  as  the  prin- 
cipals. “ I am  not,”  faid  he,  “ the  man 
“ for  your  purpofe,  juft  at  prefent,  but  go 
“ and  apply  to  him,  from  whom  I won 
“ a thoufand  guineas,  laft  night,  and,  I 
“ warrant  you,  he  will  fight  like  any 
“•  devil !” 


A political  prefence  of  mind  fixed 
the  celebrated  Ruy  Gomez  in  the  favor  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  They  were  playing  at 
Primero,  and,  at  a time  when  a vaft  flake 
was  on  the  board,  the  King  cried  out  in 
ecftacy,  that  he  had  the  game  in  his  hand. 
Ruy  Gomez  had  fuperior  cards,  but  flung 
up  his  cards,  and  acquiefced.  The  next 
day,  the  other  players  told  Philip  how  the 
affair  had  pafled,  and  the  King  not  only 
made  Gomez  a liberal  amends  for  what 
he  had  given  up,  but  took  him  into  his 
counfels,  and  intrufted  him  with  his  moft 
fecret  plans  *. 

>•  • . > 

* Brantome,  Vie  de  D,  Juan  d’Autriche. 
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GOOD  OLD  TIMES.’ 

The  glorious  days  of  our  Edwards  and 
Henrys  have  been,  and  are  ftill,  a favorite 
fubjed  of  invidious  companion,  with  the 
declaimers  of  modern  times.  With  how 
much  propriety,  let  the  prelent  age  judge, 
after  taking  into  confideration  firft, — The 
behaviour  of  foldiers  in  country-quarters. 

Hollingshed,  after  deferibing  a horri- 
ble tempeft  in  the  year  i3°o,  in  which  a 
fleet,  with  a large  body  of  Englilh  troops  on 
board,  deftined  for  the  coaft  of  France,  was 
veryr  feverely  treated,  and  wherein  more 
than  a thoufand  men  loft  their  lives,  and 
the  relidue  nearly  perilhed,  by  hunger,  cold, 
and  fatigue,  proceeds  to  fay — “ Some  wri- 
“ ters  impute  this  calamitie  to  light  on  the 
“ faid  Sir  John  Arundell,  and  his  compame, 
“ for  the  lalcivious  and  filthie  rule  which 
“ they  kept  before  their  fetting  forth,  in 
‘‘  places  where  they  laie,  till  their  provilion 

• See  the  Appendix,  for  Good  Old  Times  in  France. 
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“ was  readie,  who  not  content  with  that 
which  they  did  before  they  took  {hip,  in 
“ raviftiing  mens  wives,  maids,  and  daugh- 
“ ters,  they  carried  them  aboard  with 
“ them.” 

tc  Saeva  libido  furens,  quid  non  mortalia  cogis 
“ Pectora?  Quid  ve  tuo  non  eft  violabile  telo?” 

t£  And  yet  when  the  tempeft  rofe,  like 
“ cruel  and  unmerciful  perfons,  they  threw 
“ them  into  the  fea,  either  that  they  would 
“ not  be  troubled  with  their  lamentable 
“ noife  or  crying,  or  for  that  they  thought 
“ fo  long  as  they  had  fuch  women  on 
“ board,  whom  they  had  abufed  fo  long, 
“ God  would  not  ceafe  the  rage  of  the 
“ tempeft 

Next,  as  to  the  fecurity  of  property, 
let  us  hear  the  account  which  the  anti- 
quarian John  Stow,  gives  of  the  ftate  of 
affairs  under  Henry  the  Eighth.  “ A garden- 

• By  the  good  leave  of  our  worthy  chronicler,  the  laft 
reafon  is  the  moft  extraordinary  one  which  ever  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man. 
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u houfe,  clofc  to  his  father’s  fouth  pale,  or 
“ wall,  flood  lomewhat  in  Sir  Thomas 
44  Cromwell’s  way,  and  obftruded  his 
“ convenience.  Therefore,  without  any 
“ more  ado,  or  having  the  leave  of  the 
“ proprietor,  his  wrorkmen  loofed  it  from 
u the  foundation,  and  bare  it  upon  rollers, 
44  and  ran  it  two-and-twenty  feet  into  Mr. 
44  Stow’s  garden,  before  he  heard  any 
“ thing  of  it.  Who  afterwards  fpeaking 
“ to  the  furveyors  of  Cromwell’s  works, 
“ had  nothing  but  this  anfwer  given  him, 
44  That  Sir  Thomas  commanded  them  to 
44  do  it.  And  none  durft  argue  the  matter. 
44  Notwithftanding,  his  father  was  forced  to 
44  pay  his  old  rent,  without  abatement  for 
44  his  garden,  though  half  of  it  was  in  this 
44  manner  taken  away.”  Contention  in 
thole  times  with  the  great,  was  like 
that  delcribed  by  Juvenal  in  his  third 
l'atire. 


Libertas  pauperum  hsc  eft 

Pulfatus  rogat,  ct  pugnis  concifus  2dor.1t 
L'tliceat  paucis  cum  dentibusindc  reverti." 


Th«fe 
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TTiefe  amends  for  the  needy,  when  cudgell’d,  remain* 
To  beg  of  his  Honor,  in  pitiful  ftrain. 

His  leare  to  retire,  (ere  of  fenfe  he’s  bereft  him) 

With  the  very  few  teeth  which  his  Hottor  has  left  him* 


GRATITUDE. 

A singular  and  folemn  inftance  of 
grateful  refpedt,  occurs  in  the  conduct  of 
that  band  of  warriors,  rapacious,  profligate, 
and  cruel  as  they  were,  who,  under  the 
condudt  of  the  Conftable  de  Bourbon,  had 
with  fuccefs  affaulted  the  walls  of  Rome. 
They  had,  during  his  life-time,  adored  him 
as  the  divinity  of  war,  and  had  endured 
every  hardfhip  which  fatigue,  hunger,  cold, 
and  want  of  pay,  united,  could  bring  upon 
them,  during  their  march  through  Italy, 
to  the  gates  of  its  metropolis,  not  indeed 
without  murmurs,  but  with  murmurs 
eafily  quelled,  upon  their  general’s  repre- 
fentation,  that  his  own  poverty  and  diltrefs 
of  every  kind,  fully  equalled  theirs  *. 

After 

* The  attachment  of  thefe  bold  adventurers  to  their 
commanders,  may  be  judged  from  their  fongs,  extradts  of 

which 
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After  his  deceafe,  which  happened  in  the 
moment  of  triumph,  they  retained  their 
. . regard 

which  arc  preferved  by  Brantome.  A celebrated  on* 
began  thus — 

«*  Calla,  cal  la,  Julio  Cefare,  Hannibal  y Scipion. 

*«  Viva,  viva,  la  fama  de  Bourbon.” 

•*  Let  Hannibal,  Scipio  and  Csefar  retire, 

“ The  fame  of  Bourbon  fiiej  a thoufand  times  higher.* 

It  proceeded — 

Dezia  le,  " mis  Senores,  yo  foy  pobre  Cavailero 
“ Y tanbien,  como  vos  otros,  notengo  un  denero.” 

He  faid,  “ Brother  foldicrs,  I mean  not  to  wrong  you, 

“ But,  trull  me,  I'm  poor,  as  the  poorell  among  you.” 

In  this  place,  the  Editor  willies  to  introduce  another  camp- 
fong,  chaunted  by  the  fame  army  in  praife  of  Philibert, 
Prince  of  Orange,  fucceflor  to  L’ourbon  ; in  this,  as  Bran- 
tome  remarks,  the  rhyme  is  lefs  attended  to  than  the 
meaning. 

Quand  lc  bon  Prince  d’Orange 
Vit  Bourbon  qui  etoit  mort, 

Criant,  " Saint  Nicolas  1 
“ II  ell  mort,  Sainte  Barbe  1” 

“ Jamais  plus  il  dit  mot 
, “ A dieu,  rendit  fen  ame. 

Sonnez,  Sonnez,  Trompettes  I 
**  Sonnez  tous,  a l’aflaut  1 
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regard  for  their  departed  General’s  poor 
remains.  And  when,  fatiated  with  the 
exercife  of  every  fpecies  of  rapine,  violence, 
and  cruelty,  on  the  wretched  Romans,  du- 
ring many  months,  they  marched  away 
from  that  devoted  city,  they  carried  with 
them  the  body  of  Bourbon,  and  in  the  face 
of  a fuperior  force,  commanded  by  Lautrec, 

“ Approchez  vos  Eftfeigncs, 

“ Abattez  ces  murailles, 

**  Tous  les  biensdes  Romains 
“ Je  vous  donne  en  Pillage.” 

t 

When  the  good  Prince  of  Orange 
Saw  Bourbon  lie  dead. 

In  vain  every  Saint 
He  invok’d  to  his  aid. 

Convinc’d  of  his  lofs,  theri 
Full  loudly  he  calls. 

That  the  trumpets  Ihould  found 
An  alfault  on  the  walls. 

“ Advance  now  your  banners ! 

“ Thefe  gates  break  afunder  1 
“ The  goods  of  the  Romans 
“ I give  you  as  plunder.” 

However  untuneable  thefe  fcraps  of  poetry  lhay  found  to 
a delicate  ear,  they  are  curious,  and,  from  the  circumftances 
which  attended  their  compofition,  in  fome  meafure  valu- 
able. 
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ftyled  by  Brantome  “ Un  des  plus  vieux 
“ routiers,  & capitalnes  renoiTlmez  de 
« ce  temps,”  they  conveyed  it  fafely  to 
the  ftrong  fottrefs  of  Gaieta.  And  this 
they  did,  left  .the  Romans,  after  their  de^ 
parture,  fhculd  infult  the  body  of  one  whd 
had  brought  fuch  exquifite  wretchednefs 
upon  them.  After  this,  the  foldiers  built 
a beautiful  monument  over  their  leader, 
and  leaving  a garrilon  ftrong  enough  to 
maintain  the  caftle,  they  marched  on  to 
Naples,  where  being  bclieged,  famine  and 
other  cafualties  of  war  nearly  deftroyed  all 
thofe  whom  difeafes,  incurred  by  the  moll 
abandoned  profligacy,  had  fpared. 

There  is  a fpecies  of  grateful  remorfe, 
which  fometimes  has  been  known  to  ope- 
rate forcibly  on  the  minds  of  the  moll 
hardened  in  impudence.  Towards  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  an  a&or  cele- 
brated for  mimicry,  was  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  a comic  author,  to  take  off"  the 
perfon,  the  manner,  and  the  Angularly 
awkward  delivery  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 

L Woodward, 
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Woodward,  who  was  intended  to  be  intro-* 
duced  on  the  • ftage  in  a laughable  cha- 
racter *.  The  mimic  dreffed  himfelf  as  a 
countryman,  and  waited  on  the  doctor 
with  a long  catalogue  of  ailments,  which 
he  faid  attended  on  his  wife.  The  phy- 
iician  heard  with  amazement,  difeafes  and 
pains  of  the  moft  oppofite  nature,  repeated 
and  redoubled  on  the  wretched  patient. 
For,  iince  the  aCtor’s  greateft  wifh  -was  to 
keep  Dr.  Woodward  in  his  company,  as 
long  as  poflible,  that  he  might  make  the 
more  obfervations  on  his  geftures,  he  loaded 
his  poor  imaginary  fpoul'e  with  every  in- 
firmity, which  had  any  probable  chance  of. 
prolonging  the  interview.  At  length,  be- 
ing become  completely  matter  of  his  er- 
rand, he  drew  from  his  purfe  a guinea,  and 
with  a fcrape,  made  an  uncouth  offer  of  it. 

Put  up  thy  money,  poor  fellow,”  cried 
the  doCtor,  “ put  up  thy  money.  Thou 
“ haft  need  of  all  thy  cafti  and  all  thy  pa- 

* Dr.  Foffile,  in  * Three  Hours  after  Marriage.’  The  play- 
er’s name  was,  to  the  belt  of  the  Editor’s  recolletticn,  Grif- 
An.  The  anecdote  was  a favorite  one  with  Dr.  Campbell. 

“ tience 
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M tience  too,  with  fuch  a bundle  of  difeafea 
“ tied  to  thy  back.” 

The  atlor  returned  to  his  employer,  and 
recounted  the  whole  converfation,  with 
iuch  true  feeling  of  the  phvfician’s  cha- 
racter, that  the  author  fcreamed  with  ap- 
probation. His  raptures  were  foon  checked, 
for  the  mimic  told  him,  with  the  emphafis 
of  lenfibility,  that  he  would  fooner  die, 
than  proftitute  his  talents  to  the  rendering 
luch  genuine  ^humanity,  a public  laughing- 
ftock. 

A more  grotefqile  inftancc  of  the  fud- 
den  power  of  gratitude,  may  be  adduced 
in  a modem  Kentifh  anecdote,  perfectly 
well  ateefted. 

A parlon  Patten,  of  Whitftable,  was  well 
known  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  as  a 
man  of  great  oddity,  great  humor,  and 
equally  great  extravagance.  Once,  (land- 
ing in  need  of  a new  wig,  his  old  one  de- 
fying all  farther  afliftance  of  art  ; he  went 
over  to  Canterbury,  and  applied  to  a barber, 
young  in  the  bulinefs,  to  make  him  one. 

L z The 
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The  tradefman,  who  was  juft  going  to 
dinner,  begged  the  honor  of  his  new  cufto- 
mer’s  company  at  his  meal,  to  which 
Patten  moft  readily  confented.  After  din- 
ner, a large  bowl  of  punch  was  produced, 
and  the  reverend  gueft,  with  equal  readi- 
nefs,  joined  in  its  demolition.  When  it 
was  out,  the  barber  was  proceeding  to 
bufinefs,  and  began  to  handle  his  meafure, 
when  Mr.  Patten  defired  him  to  defift, 
faying  he  fhould  not  make  his  wig. 
“ Why  not,”  exclaimed  the  aftonifhed 
hoft,  “ have  I done  any  thing  to  offend 
“ you,  Sir  ?”  “ Not  in  the  leaft,”  replied 
the  gueft,  “ but  I find  you  are  a very 
“ honeft,  good-natured,  fellow ; fo  I will 
“ take  fomebody  elfe  in.  Had  you  made 
w it,  you  would  never  have  been  paid  for 
“ it.”  G. 
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The  French  have  a good  word  to  ex- 
prefs  harfh  founding  fentences,  “ Cacophc- 
44  me,”  and  an  example  is  afforded  in  the 
order  given  by  an  44  Echevin,”  to  drain 
the  chains  acrofs  the  dreet,  the  roughnefs  of 
which  can  fcarce  be  equalled  in  any  lan- 
guage. 44  Qu’ attend  on  done  tont  ? Quc 
<4  ne  la  tend-on  done  tot  * ?” 

In  Englilh,  we  can  furnifh  fome  tolerable 
examples,  even  in  poetry.  Even  our 
Drayton,  who  was  no  bad  poet,  made  very 
rough  work  of  proper  names  in  verfe.  But 
a tranflator  of  Horace,  about  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  (who  takes  for  his  motto  44  Car- 
44  mina  defunt,”  which  may  be  well  con- 
drued,  44  you  will  meet  no  poetry  here,”) 
has  gone  the  greated  lengths  in  the 
cacophonie.  He  renders  44  Vile  potabis” 
thus — 

* “ What  do  they  wait  for } Why  do  they  not  drain  it  ?'* 

L 3 “ Thouft 
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“ Thouft  bouze  cheap  Sabine,  in  fmall  cup, 

“ Which  in  Greek  butt,  myfelf  daub’d  up. 

Again  he  translates,  “ O faspe  mecum” — 

O thou  reduc’t  oft  to  extremeft  thrall.” 

r * 
What  would  that  French  poet  have  faid 
to  this,  who,  as  we  are  affured  by  La  Mothe, 
Spent  twenty  four  hours  in  agonies,  becaufe 
he  could  not  contrive  to  avoid  the  hiding 
founds  of  “ Ce  feroit  ?”  Or  what  would 
Metaftaflo  fay,  who  in  his  Preface  to 
“ Catone,”  intreats  leave,  for  the  fake  of 
melody,  to  ufe  the  Softer  founds  of  “ Emilia” 
and  “ Arbace,”  for  tliofe  unmufical  words 
Cornelia”  and  “ Juba?” 

✓ 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  fay  what  founds  are 
Sufficiently  foft  for  the  delicate  ears  of  Italy; 
for,  little  as  the  anecdote  is  known,  it 
yet  appears  true,  that  Petrarch’s  miflrefs’s 
real  appellation  was  “ Lauretta,”  which 
not  appearing  to  the  poet  Sufficiently  har^ 
monious,  he  fubftituted  the  celebrated 
name  Laura,  See  his  fifth  fonnet. 
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heraldry. 

It  is  probable  that  no  fcicncc  on  earth 
conveys  to  its  votaries  a greater  degree  ot 
enthuliafm  than  that  of  heraldry.  One  in- 
ftance,  at  leaft,  can  be  brought,  unmatched 
in  any  other. 

The  pafTage  is  taken  from  a fcarce  trcatife 
in  quarto,  entitled  “ The  Blazon  of  Gen- 
“ trie,”  (a  book  recommended  by  Peacham 
in  his  “ Complcat  Gentleman,”  as  a book 
to  be  bought  at  any  rate,)  and  runs  thus — 
“ Omit  was  a gentleman,  as  to  his  flefh, 
“ by  the  part  of  his  mother,  (as  I have 
“ read)  and  might,  if  he  had  elteemed 
“ of  the  vayne  glorye  of  this  worlde 
“ (whereof  he  often  fayde  his  kingdom 
“ was  not)  have  borne  coat-armour.  The 
apoitles,  alfo,  (as  my  authour  telleth  me) 
4‘  were  gentlemen  of  bloud,  and  manye 
“ of  them  defeended  from  that  worthy 
“ conqueror,  J udas Machabeus, but  through 
“ the  tra£t  of  time,  and  perfecution  of 

L 4 “ wars. 
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“ wars,  poverty  opprefled  the  kindred,  and 
“ they  were  conftrayned  to  fervile  workes.” 

p-  97» 

In  the  fame  book  we  find  the  exadt  arms, 
properly  blazoned,  of  Semiramis,  Queen 
of  Babylon. 

A sanguine  Frenchman  had  fo  high  an 

opinion  of  the  pleafures  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 

ftudy  of  Heraldry,  that  he  ufed  to  lament, 

as  we  are  informed  by  Menage,  the  hard 

cafe  of  our  forefather  Adam,  who  could  not; 

* * 

ppflibly  amule  himfelf  by  inveftigating  that 
fcience,  nor  that  of  genealogy. 
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The  pleafing  idea  of  a folitude  devoted 
to  religious  ftudies,  and  works  of  benevo- 
lence, naturally  connects  itfelf  with  the 
term  hermit : unfortunately,  however,  the 
race  of  that  name  have  generally  diftin- 
guifhed  thernfelves  fiy  qualities  far  diftant 
from  the  meeknefs  and  temperance  which 
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we  are  led  to  expert  from  the  humble  re- 
clufe.  A few  inftances  fhall  be  given  of 
hermits,  who  have  been  celebrated  in  hif- 
tory. 

Romuald,  born  at  Ravenna,  of  noble 
parentage  ; embraced,  towards  the  middle 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  date  of  a hermit, 
under  the  dirc&ion  of  a folitary,  wliofe 
feverity  at  lead;  equalled  his  piety.  Ro- 
muald bore  for  a long  time,  without  a 
murmur,  the  repeated  thumps  which  he 
received  from  his  holy  teacher,  but  ob- 
ferving  that  they  were  continually  directed 
to  his  left  tide.  44  Honor  my  right  ear, 
44  my  dear  matter, ” laid  he,  meekly,  44  with 
“ fome  of  your  attention,  for  I have  nearly 
44  loft  the  ufe  of  my  left  ear,  through  your 
“ partiality  to  that  fide.”  Romuald,  when 
he  became  matter  of  his  own  conduft, 
fhewed  that  he  could  on  occafion  copy  the 
rigor  of  his  preceptor,  for  hearing  that  his 
own  father,  who  had  embraced  a monaftic 
life,  entertained  thoughts  of  re-entering  the 
world  again,  he  hurried  to  the  monaftery, 
and  by  the  rhetoric  of  a very  hearty  drub- 
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bing,  brought  his  unfteady  parent  over  to 
a more  fettled  way  of  thinking. 

The  rare  qualities  of  the  celebrated 
hermit,  Peter;  who,  in  1096,  led  out  fools 
and  knaves  by  tens  of  thoufands,  to  the 
deftru&ion  of  themfelves  and  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  they  pafled,  are  too 
well  known  to  need  a place  in  this  work. 

Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  took  upon 
him  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  become  a 
hermit  ; with  how  much  abftinence  and 
moderation,  he  demeaned  himfelf,  may  be 
judged  from  this  circumftance,  viz.  that 
the  French  make  ufe  of  the  expreffion 
“ faire  ripailles ,”  when  they  would  fpeak 
of  giving  way  to  every  indulgence  and  en- 
joyment ; a term  which  they  take  from 
“ ripailles ,”  the  name  of  this  pious  reclufe’s 
hermitage.  Befides  his  attachment  to  every 
poflible  luxury,  this  holy  anchoret  had  a 
peculiar  pride  in  his  beard,  which  was 
fmgularly  fine  and  pi&urefque.  Political 
motives  made  the  cardinals  feek  him  in 

his 
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his  retreat,  to  confer  on  him  the  dignity  of 
Pope;  but.no  pcrfualions,  nor  reprcfenta- 
tions  would  make  him  confent  to  part 
with  that  favorite  beard,  until  the  ridicule, 
which  its  prepoftcrous  appearance  under 
the  tiara,  occalioned,  brought  him  to  agree 
to  its  removal.  Even  the  pomp  of  the 
papal-chair  could  not  long  detain  him  from 
Ripailles.  Pic  foon  quitted  the  triple  crown, 
that  he  might  repofiefs  his  beloved  retreat. 

# I 

Far  different  in  difpofition,  from  the 
folitarics  hitherto  recorded,  muft  have  been 
he,  who  formed  the  fad  and  iblenm  lines 
beneath. 


A Hermit’s  Meditation. 

In  lonefome  cave 
Of  iu  ife  and  interruption  void. 
His  thoughtful  folitude 
A hermit  thus  enjoy’d  : 

His  choiceft  book 
The  remnant  of  a human  head 
1 he  volume  was,  whence  he 
This  Iblemn  lecture  read. 


“ Whoe’er 
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“ Whoe'er  thou  wert, 

Partner  of  my  retirement  now. 

My  neareft  intimate. 

My  beft  companion  thou  ! 

On  thee  to  mufe 
The  bufy  living  world  I left; 

Of  converfe  all  but  thine. 

And  ftlent  that,  bereft. 

Wert  thou  the  rich. 

The  idol  of  a gazing  croud  ? 

Wert  thou  the  great. 

To  whom  obfequious  thoufands  bow’d  ? 

Was  learning’s  ftore 
E’er  treafur’d  up  within  this  (hell  ? 

Did  wifdom  e’er  within 
This  empty  hollow  dwell  ? 

Did  youthful  charms 
E’er  redden  on  this  ghaftful  face  ? 

Did  beauty’s  bloom  thefe  checks, 
This  forehead  ever  grace  ? 

If  on  this  brow 

E’er  fat  the  fcornful,  haughty  frown, 
Deceitful  pride!  where  now 
Is  that  difdain  ? ■■■•  ’tis  gone. 


If 
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If  chearfu!  mirth 
A gaynefs  o’er  this  baldnefs,  call, 
Delufnre,  fleeting  joy  f 
Where  is  it  now  ? - 'ds  paft. 

* 

To  deck  this  fcalp 
If  tedious  long-liv’d  hours  it  coll. 
Vain  fruiriefs  toil  ! where’s  now 
That  labor  fecn  ? 'tis  loft. 

But  painful  fweat, 

The  dear-earn’d  price  of  daily  bread. 
Was  all,  perhaps,  that  thee 
With  hungry  forrows  fed. 

Perhaps  but  tears, 

Sureft  relief  of  hcart-fick  woe, 

Thine  only  drink,  from  down 
Thefe  fockets  us’d  to  flow. 

Opprefs’d  perhaps 
With  aches  and  with  aged  cares, 
Down  to  the  grave  thou  brought’ft 
A few,  and  hoary,  hairs : 

’Tis  all  perhaps  ! 

No  marks,  no  token  can  I trace 
«■  What,  on  this  ftage  of  life 
Thy  rank  or  ftation  was. 
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Namelefs,  unknown  I 
Of  all  diftinction  ftript  and  bare. 

In  n^kednefs  conceal’d, 

Oh  ! who  {hall  thee  declare  ? 

«»  • ' 

Namelef$,  unknown  ! 

Yet- fit  companion  thou  for  me. 

Who  hear  no  human  voice, 

No  human  vifage  fee. 

From  me,  from  thee. 

The  glories  of  the  world  are  gohe; 

Nor  yet  have  either  loft  . 

What  we  could  call  our  own, 

What  we  are  now. 

The  great,  the  wife,,  the  fair,  the  brave. 

Shall  all  hereafter  be, — - 

All  hermits  in  the  grave. 
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Punning  was,  at  leaft,  no  crime  in 
the  days  of  the  firft  of  the  Stuarts,  nor 
Kings  nor  nobles  were  above  it.  The  great 
Lord  Bacon  was  reduced  to  fuch  extreme 

t 

poverty  towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life ; 
that  he  wrote  to  James  I.  for  aflillance  in 
thefe  words.  “ Help  me,  dear  fovereign 
“ Lord  and  mailer,  and  pity  me  fo  far,  that 
“ I who  have  been  born  to  a bag,  be  not 
“ now  in  my  age  forced  in  effect  to  bear 
“ a 'wallet.  Nor  that  I,  who  defire  to 
“ live  to  ftudy,  may  be  driven  to  ftudy  to 
“ live.”  Thole  who  may  be  difpofed  to 
excufe  this  “ Jeu  de  mots,”  may  not  per- 
haps be  fo  indulgent  to  a former  letter  of 
the  fame  great  man,  to  prince  Charles, 
wherein  he  hopes,  that  “ as  the  father 
“ was  his  Creator  the  fon  will  be  his  Re- 
“ deemer .” 

A person  told  M.  de  Sorbiere  that  he 
was  fond  ol  books  in  folio  j “ There,”  laid 
I Sor- 
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Sorbiere,  “ I differ  from  you,  I like  them 
<c  beft  in fruttu”  The  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage prevents  the  poffibility  of  a tranf- 
lation. 

M.  de  Menage,  one  day  found  himfelf 
fo  entangled  with  the  carriage  of  a gentle- 
man who  chanced  to  owe  him  a thoufand 
crowns,  (mille  ecus)  that  he  could  not  pafs 
for  fome  time.  “ Mille  excufes,  Monfieur, 
mille  excufes  cried  the  debtor  to 
Menage,  which  Menage  anfwered  by 
“ Mille  ecus,  Monfieur,  mille  ecus  j*.” 

As  we  have  dipped  into  the  fubjedt  of 
punning,  the  following  very  antient  and 
equally  whimfical  capriccio  may  hope  for 
a little  indulgence. 

The  Conjugal  Banquet. 

Twelve  forts  of  meats  my  wife  provides. 

Nor  fails  me  of  a difh, 

Four  are  of  flefh,  of  fruit  are  four. 

The  other  four  of  fiih. 

* “ A thoufand  excufes,  Dear  Sir,  a thoufand  excufes.” 
f ‘‘  A thoufand  crowns,  Sir,  a thoufand  crowns.” 
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For  the  firft  courfe,  Qie  ftores  my  board 
With  birds  that  dainties  are. 

And  firft,  a quail*,  and  next  a rail, 

A bittern  and  a jarf. 

With  theft  my  appetite  when  cloy’d. 

For  filh  the  renders  (harp. 

And  ferves  me  up  a lump,  a pout J, 

A gudgeon,  and  a carp. 

Then  the  defert  with  fruit  abounds, 

All  fitting  well  the  feafon, 

A medlar  and  an  artichoke, 

A crab,  and  a fmall  rtafon. 

Now  can  a man  have  fuch  a wife. 

And  not  upon  her  doat. 

Who  every  day  provides  him  fare. 

Which  colts  him  not  a groat? 

As  the  Editor  is  confcious  that  to  fome 
he  may  feem  to  merit  reproof,  for  having 

* Quail  for  Quarrel,  or  rather  Quell.  See  Johnfon’s 
Dictionary. 

t Jar,  an  old  word  for  the  Ruff  and  Ree,  from  their 
quarrelling. 

{ A whiting  pout. 
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bellowed  a page  Or  two  On  a fnbjeCt  fo 
generally  undervalued  and  ridiculed,  as  the 
practice  of  playing  on  words,  he  begs  leave 
to  offer  a few  modeft,  arguments,  in  de- 
fence of  this  unkindly-reprobated  fpecies 
of  humon  Its  antiquity  is  indubitable, 
and  were  it  not  that  the  ignoble  term,  a 
pun,  would  found  ill  when  connected  with 
apoftolic  characters,  he  could  produce  au- 
thority, highly  refpeCtable,  indeed,  in  its 
favor.  The  Grecian  oracles  had  loll  their 
credit,  long  before  their  ceflation,  had  not 
punning  flood  them  in  Head.  To  reckon  up 
antient  punfters  would  be  an  endlefs  talk. 
Plautus  loved  quibbling  as  much  as  Shakef- 
peare  did.  Even  the  antient  fages  of  the 
law  could  not  refrain  from  punning  ; and 
we  have  as  many  quibbles  of  Cicero, 
nearly,  as  orations-  He  was  not  unhappy 
in  his  choice  of  puns,  and  among  the  refV 
“ Hoc  eft,  vere,  fepulchrum  patris,  colere,” 
(which  he  faid  of  a man  who  through 
avarice  ploughed  up  the  burying  place  of 
his  family,)  may  take  rank  nearly  as  a bon- 
2 mot- 
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mot.  Almdft  the  whole  artillery  of  thofe 
wits,  who  adorned  the  centuries  before  the 
la.il,  was  fupplied  from  the  abundant  ma- 
gazine of  puns  ; and  the  great  reftorer  of 
Italian  poetry,  the  celebrated  Petrarch,  not 
Contented  with  punning  on  his  miftrefs’s 
name,  in  almoft  every  one  of  his  hundreds 
of  lonncts,  takes  that  beloved  vord  into 
pieces,  in  his  fifth,  and  puns  upon  every 
feparate  iy liable  ; and  this  not  contenting 
him,  he  drags  in  Homer,  (literally  by 
the  head  and  JkouUerss  and  puns  upon  him 
too. 

Punning  is  treated  with  ah  unequalled 
fpecies  of  cruelty— It  is  abhorred  even 
while  it  amuics ; and  the  Very  horfe-laugh 
which  it  feldom  fails  to  raife  round  the 
convivial  board,  is  almoft  always  accom- 
panied  by  detractive  exclamations  of  “ Oh, 
u oh,  this  is  too  bad.”  “ I am  afhamed  of 
“ this,”  &c.  &c.  &c.  while  the  bluftiing 
punfter,  actually  fhrinking  from  the  mirth 
which  he  has  created,  feels  himlelf  hurt  at 
each  burft  of  laughter,  and  generally  takes 

M a great 
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great  pains  to  convince  the  company,  that 
he  never  punned  before,  nor  will  ever  pun 
again.  Yet  a pun  never  lofes  a friend,  nor, 
except  in  awkward  hands,  tinges  the  cheek 
of  innocence.  No  families  are  fet  at  va- 
riance by  a pun,  no  reputations  loft,  no 
female  honor  tainted.  The  Editor  here 
refts  his  feeble  effort  towards  the  defence  , 
of  an  unoffending,  humble  branch  of  wit, 
and  only  wifhes  that  that  defence  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  a more  able  advocate. 

INCONSISTENCY. 

Constance,  wife  to  Robert,  King  of 
France,  accompanied  her  hufband  in  1012, 
to  Orleans,  in  order  to  crufh  a fet  of  here- 
tics, who  had  lately  made  their  appearance 
in  that  city.  The  populace  were  fo  exal- 
perated  againft  the  new  religionifts,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  they  were  pre- 
vented from  tearing  them  to  pieces,  even 
•before  they  were  judged.  The  Queen, 
ftruck  with  horror  at  fuch  barbarity,  ad- 
vanced 
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vanced  to  repel  thefe  blood-thirfty  bigots, 
but  at  the  fame  time  happening  to  efpy  a 
prieft,  who  had  been  her  own  confeflor, 
led  away  among  the  impenitent  heretics, 
her  fweetnefs  of  temper  fuddenly  gave  way, 
and  with  a cane  fhe  thruft  out  one  of  her 
old  acquaintance’s  eyes,  as  he  parted  before 
her. 

The  fubfequent  extra&s  from  Sir  John 
Rereiby’s  memoirs,  will  ferve  to  evince 
that  tyranny  and  cruelty  may  refide  in  the 
fame  heart,  with  the  extremes  of  frivolity 
and  -wanton  caprice. 

1685.  u A few  days  afterward,  I dined 
“ with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  (Jefferies) 
“ w'here  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was 
“ a gueft,  and  fome  other  gentlemen.  His 
“ Lordfhip,  having,  according  to  cuftoin, 
“ drank  deep  after  dinner,  called  for  one 
“ Mountfort,  a gentleman  of  his,  who  had 
“ been  a comedian,  an  excellent  mimic, 
“ and  to  divert  the  company,  as  he  was 
“ pleafed  to  term  it,  he  made  him  plead 
u before  him  in  a feigned  caufe,  during 
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f‘  which  he  aped  all  the  great  lawyers  of 
“ the  age,  in  their  tone  of  voice,  and  in 
“ their  adtion,  and  gefture  of  body,  to 
“ the  very  gre^t  ridicule,  not  only  of  the 
“ lawyers,  but  of  the  law  itfelf,  which,  to 
“ me,  did  not  feem  altogether  fo  prudent 
“ in  a man  of  his  lofty  ftatiort  in  the  law. 

14  To  refume  the  Lord  Chancellor  once 
“ again.  He  had  now  like  to  haye  died  of 
a lit  of  the  Hone,  which  he  virtuoufly 
“ brought  on  himfelf  by  a furious  debauch 
“ of  wine,  at  Mr.  Alderman  Duncomb’s, 
*c  where  he,  the  Lord  Treafurer,  and 
others  drank  themfelves  into  that  height 
“ of  frenzy,  that,  among  friends,  it  was 
“ whifpered  they  had  ftripped  into  their 
Ihirts,  and  that  had  not  an  accident  preT 
<c  vented  them,  they  had  got  up  on  a iign- 
“ poll  to  drink  the  King’s  health,  which 
“ was  the  fubje£t  of  much  derifion,  to  fay 
“ no  worfe.” 

Under  what  head,  except  that  of  in- 
confiilency,  can  the  ftrange,  paradoxical 

charadter 
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chara&er  of  Catherine  de  Medicis  be  in- 
troduced ? Its  features  are  fo  peculiar,  and 
its  parts  fo  difproportioned,  that  the  Editor 
trembles  when  he  attempts  its  delineation. 

The  abilities  of  this  celebrated  lady,  had 
nearly  been  confined  to  a much  fmaller  field 
than  that  of  France,  for  had  not  Philibert  de 
Chalons,  Prince  of  Orange,  been  (lain  at 
the  fiege  of  Florence  (after  his  exploits  at 
the  fack  of  Rome  and  the  defence  of  Na- 
ples,) he  meant  to  have  married  her,  young 
as  fiie  was*,  and  to  have  made  himfelf 
Duke  of  Tufcany,  under  the  prote&ion  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Notwithftanding 
the  unlucky  fate  of  her  hufband  Henry  II. 
the  continued  to  govern  the  kingdom  of 
France,  during  the  reigns  of  Francis  II. 
Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  Her  beauty, 
wit,  and  tafte  could  lure  from  his  army,  a 
rival  prince,  wfio  knew  her  to  be  his  bit- 
tereft  enemy -f,  Indifferent  to  religion, 
except  as  it  luited  her  ambitious  purpofes, 
fiie  was,  yet,  credulous  to  the  moll  abfurd 

• brantome,  in  his  “ Hommes  llluftrcs.” 
t Sully’s  Memoirs. 

M 4 
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degree,  and  the  woman  who  could  coolly 
fay,  on  hearing  that  the  Huguenots  had 
gained  an  advantage,  “ Well  then!  we 
“ muft  fay  our  prayers  in  French!”  was 
actually  the  architect  cf  a hollow  column  *, 
built  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  of  examin- 
ing the  flars,  that  fhe  might  judge  the 
better  of  their  influence.  Though  delicate 
as  to  the  ornaments  and  nicety  of  her  per- 
fon  as  a MefTalina,  fhe  could  yet  give  way 
to  a paffion  for  hunting  with  fuch  eagernefs, 
that  fhe  often  received  bruifes,  once  broke 
her  leg,  and  another  time  fractured  her 
fkull  in  fo  dreadful  a manner,  that  fhe  was 
obliged  to  be  trepanned.  Her  inquifitive 
diipofition  went  hand  in  hand  with  her 
fortitude,  and  fire  had  courage  enough  to 
liden  with  calmnefs,  through  a tube  which 
fire  had  contrived  for  the  purpofe,  to  a 
conference  between  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  the  Marefcha!  St. 
Andre,  wherein  fhe  heard  one  of  the 

* Now  (landing  before  the  new  “ Halle  aux  bleds,” 
where,  although  irregularly  placed,  it  is  permitted  to  re- 
main, from  refpedl  to  old  times. 
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three  maintain,  that  the  beft  way,  for  the 
peace  of  France,  were,  to  tye  her  up  in  a 
lack  privately,  and  throw  her  into  the 
Seine.  A propofal  which  Hie  found  was 
negatived  by  a very  fmall  majority  To 

fum  up  her  character,  we  will  take  the 
words  of  a favorite  fervant  of  hers,  who 
had  juft  been  endowing  her  with  every 
virtue  and  every  grace,  “-f-Non  e perque  fto, 
“ che  anco  tra  tanta  eccellenza  di  virtu, 
“ non  gcrmoglian'e  il  folito  loglio  della  im- 
“ perfettione  mondana.  Perciochc  fu  tc- 
“ nuta  di  fede  fallaciflima,  conditione  alfai 
“ commune  di  tutti  i tempi,  ma  molto  pe»- 
“ culiare  di  quel  fecolo.  Avida,  opiutofto 
“ fprezzante  del  l'angue  humano,  piu  aflfai 
“ di  qucllo  che  alia  tenerezza  del  fcflb  fe- 
**  minile  ii  convenga,  e apparve  in  molti 
“ occafione,  che  nel  confcguire  i fuoi  fini, 
“ quantunque  buoni,  ftiinalfe  honefti  tutti 
“ quei  mezzi  che  li  parivano  utili  al  fuo 
“ difegno,  ancorchc  per  fe  medeiTimi 
“ furono  veramente  iniqui  & perlidioli.” 

* Brantomc.  Vie  dc  C.  de  Medecis. 

f Davila,  Lib.  9, 

“ Some 
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Some  weeds  were  to  be  found  among  this 
“ harveft  of  divine  virtues  ; indeed  fhe  was 
( ‘ reckoned  perfectly  faithlefs  (a  very  com- 
**  mon  fault,  particularly  in  that  age)  and 
tf  greedy,  (or  rather,  thoroughly  regardlefs) 
of  human  blood,  much  more  than  fuited 
“ with  the  natural  tendernefs  of  her  fex. 
**  Nor  did  Ihe  fcruple  any  means,  however 
wicked  and  perlidious,  to  gain  thofe  ends 
“ which  appeared  to  her  defirable,” 

In  the  memoirs  of  Claptain  Carleton,  (a 
book  deferving  credit,  as  the  author  was  a 
veteran,  of  good  family,  and  irreproach- 
able chara&er)  remarkable  teftimonyis  given 
to  the  bravery  of  James  Duke  of  York, 
particularly  in  the  celebrated  fight  of  May 
28,  1672;  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
change  his  fhip  feveral  times,  “ Never- 
<c  thelefs,”  fays  the  author,  “ on  his  en- 
**  trance  upon  the  London,  which  was  the 
“ fhip  I was  in,  and  on  our  hoifting  the 
“ ftandard,  De  Ruyter  and  his  fquadron 
“ feemed  to  double  their  fire  upon  her,  as 
“ if  they  refolved  to  blow  her  out  of  the 

“ water. 
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« water.  Notwithftanding  all  which,  the 
Puke  of  York  remained  all  the  time  on 
quarter-deck,  and  as  the  bullets  plentifully 
•**  whizzed  around  him,  would  often  rub 
his  hands  and  cry,  “ Sprang,  Spragg, 
**  they  fo  Irw  us  JHH He  adds,  “ I am  very 
“ lenfible  later  times  have  not  been  over- 
“ favorable  in  their  ientiments  of  that 
“ unfortunate  prince’s  valor,  yet  I cannot 
**  omit  the  doing  a piece  of  juftice  to  his 
“ memory,  in  relating  a matter  of  fadt  of 
**  which  my  own  eyes  were  witnefTes,  aud 
**  faying,  that  if  intrepidity  and  undaunted- 
**  ncls  may  be  reckoned  an  v parts  of  courage, 
“ no  man  in  the  fleet  better  deferved  the 
fi  name  of  couragious,  Of  behaved  himfelf 
“ with  more  gallantry  than  he  did.” 

And  yet  this  very  Duke  of  York,  when 
become  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
could  demean  himlclf  fo  far  as  to  defert 
his  friends  and  his  troops  alter  the  battle  of 
the  Bovne,  at  a period  when  his  army 
might  have  been  recruited  with  eafe,  and 
when  affairs  were  in  fuch  a iituation  in 

Great 
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Great  Britain*,  through  the  cabals  of  the 
profligate  great,  that  a little  fteadinefs  and 
a moderate  exertion  of  perfonal  courage, 
muff  have  infured  him  an  eafy  reftoration. 

p • ' * 

INHUMANITY. 

It  feems  ftrange  that  a paflion  for  the 
arts  fhculd  more  than  once  have  been  made 
a pretext  for  the  moft  exquifite  barbarity. 
The  ftory  of  Giotto  and 'his  dying  Chrift, 
is  within  every  one’s  reading  : that  of  Par- 
rhafms,  the  Athenian  painter,  which  feems 

* This  aflertion  fuppofes  that  the  account  of  court-in- 
trigues, brought  forward  by  Mr.  M'Pherfon,  and  by 
Sir  John  Dalrymple,  is  grounded  on  fads.  This  is,  ’tis 
true,  a painful  fuppofition,  but  the  degrading  ftory  has 
never  been  controverted  by  any  defendants  from  the  noble 
fa milies,  whofe  anceftors  it  covers  with  indelible  difgracc. 
Among  other  paradoxical  affirmations,  in  the  books  alluded 
to,  the  moft  linking  perhaps,  is,  that  admiral  Ruflell 
was  under  an  engagement  to  reftore  King  James,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  defeated  the  French 'fleet.  One  would 
think  that  the  charge  of  fo  palpable  an  inconfiftency  might 
have  been  eafily  overturned  ; but  no  pen  has  ftirred  on  the 
occafion.  Nor  has  any  one  attempted  to  defend  John  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  from  the  charge  of  having  betrayed  the 
expedition  againft  Breft,  in  May  1694!  ! ! ! 


to 
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to  have  been  Giotto’s  model,  is  not  fo  uni- 
verfally  known.  When  Philip  of  Macedon 
had  taken  Olynthus,  and  had  configned 
the  inhabitants  to  ilavery,  Parrhafius,  who 
had  refided  in  the  Macedonian  camp,  walk- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  the  place,  was 
ftruck  with  the  exquifite  exprefiion  of  fur- 
row which  agonized  the  features  of  an  old 
captive,  a man  of  fome  rank,  whofe  chil- 
dren had  been  juft  torn  from  him,  and  cx- 
pofed  to  public  iale.  He  pore  haled  him, 
immediately  ; carried  him  to  Athens  ; and 
whilft  he  made  the  wretched  Olynthian 
perilh  under  every  torment  which  art 
could  inflid,  he  drew,  from  the  wri things 
of  his  tortured  frame,  a Prometheus  under 
the  beak  and  talons  of  the  vulture,  which 
was  allowed  to  be  a mafterpiece  of  art.  If 
any  circumftance  could  add  to  the  horrors 
of  this  ftory,  it  is,  that  Olynthus  had 
a&ually  fuffered  in  the  caufe  of  the  very 
city  in  which  Parrhafius  adted  this  de- 
teftable  feene  of  cruelty.  The  piece  was 
given  by  the  artift  to  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
in  Athens ; and  Seneca  coolly  argues  the 
• point, 
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point*  whether  or  no,  it  ought  to  be 
received,  there*  from  his  hands. 

An  aft  of  more  unfeeling  inhumanity 
has  feldom  been  perpetrated  than  that  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  who  being  at  the 
head  of  the  counfel,  under  Francis  II.  and 
finding  the  avenues  of  Fontainebleau 
thronged  with  Wounded  officers,  and  with 
the  widows  of  fuch  as  had  loft  their  lives 
in  the  King’s  fervice,  had  the  brutality  to' 
ereft  a gibbet,  “ in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
U beggars,”  as  he  exprefled  himfelf,  and, 
by  found  of  trumpet,  proclaimed,  that  who- 
foever  of  the  petitioners  ffiould  not  be 
gone,  within  twenty-four  hours,  ffiould 
be  executed,  -without  mercy,  upon  the 
fame  *. 

The  fame  age,  however,  produced  in- 
ftances  of  cruelty  almoft  beyond  belief,  and 
from  their  abundance,  it  ffiould  feem  that 
they  did  not  ftrike  the  minds  of  men  with 
that  degree  of  horror  -which  they  would 
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faife  at  a milder  period.  Coconnas,  art  . 
Italian  of  rank,  having  been  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  of  France,  on  fufpi- 
cion  of  treafon,  the  King  rendered  him 
the  following,  public  teltimony  of  his  cha- 
racter. “ Coconnas  was  brave  enough* 
but  he  was  one  of  the  wickedelt  fellow's  in 
myrealn:.  I have  often  heard  him  boalt 
of  having,  at  the  maHacre  of  St.  Bar- 
thelemy,  purchafed  upwards  of  thirty 
Huguenots  out  of  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies, merely  for  the  fake  of  killing  them 
in  a more  cruel  method.  He  began  with 
making  them  renounce  their  religion,  and 
then  he  tortured  them  to  death,  by  flow 
degrees.”  To  this  eulogium,  the  tender- 
hearted prince  added — “ I never  liked  Co- 
connas, thoroughly , after  I knew  this  ftory, 
and  am  not  lorry  for  the  end  to  which 
he  has  brought  hhnfelf 

All  is  not  inhumanity  Which  goes  un- 
der that  name.  It  is  true,  the  effeCl  is 
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the  fame  to  the  fufferers,  but  the  motive  is 
lefs  deteftable. 

The  cook-maid  who  weeps  at  a tale  of 
woe,  although,  as  a poet  fmgs — 

<c  All  the  while  the  fkins  live  eels,” 

is  by  no  means  to  be  blamed  for  incon- 
fiftency.  The  fame  tendernefs  which  makes 
her  weep  at  a melancholy  narrative,  would 
intereft  her  in  favor  of  the  wretches  whom 
Hie  tortures,  were  but  any  one  kind  enough 
to  reafon  with  her,  on  a barbarity,  in 
which  fhe  is  hardened  by  cuftom  *,  and  to 
acquaint  her  that  by  putting  the  animal’s 
head  in  boiling  water,  fhe  might  Ihorten 
its  pains. 

The  drayman  who  cruelly  lafhes  the 
poor  animals  trufted  to  his  care,  thinks 
himfelf  only  chaftifing  them  for  their  per- 
verfencfs.  For,  ridiculous  as  it  may  ap- 

* ,c  They  be  ufed  to  it,”  was  the  excufe  made  by  a 
thoughtlefs  fair  one,  to  a friend  of  the  Editor’s,  who  began 
an  argument  on  the  fubjedt. 


pear, 
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pear,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  believes  that 
they  might  comprehend  all  he  fays  td  them, 
if  they  pleafed.  Liften  to  a carter,  who 
thinks  himfelf  not  over-heard  ; he  will  talk 
to  his  fore-horfe  ; he  will  give  his  orders 
to  him  in  a language  which  he  thinks  very 
intelligible.  The  horfc  turns  this  and  that 
way,  but  unhappily  cannot  hit  the  right 
fpccics  of  obedience.  Then  the  driver, 
after,  with  the  ftri&eft  impartiality,  blad- 
ing the  horfe’s  eyes  and  limbs,  and  his  own 
too,  begins  to  ufc  his  whip,  and  actually 
believes  himfelf  only  chaftizing  an  obdu- 
rate rebel.  Thefc  miftaken  men  ought 
furcly  not  to  be  punilhcd  merely  for  doing 
what  appears  to  them  to  be  juft.  No, 
they  ftiould  be  fent  to  Bridewell,  as  to  a 
fchool,  there  they  fhould  be  ordered  in  the 
Latin  language  to  perform  fome  talk,  and 
fhould  be  heartily  flogged,  not  for  idlenefs, 
but  for  not  comprehending  the  diredlions 
of  their  teachers. 

May  the  Editor  be  indulged  with  the 
repetition  of  a juvenile  tale  ? When  a boy, 

N he 
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he  was  charmed  with  the  tricks  which  ail 
itinerant' rat-catcher  had  taught  to  a beau- 
tiful white  ferret.  “ But  what  mean  thofe 
“ bloody  marks  round  his  mouth? 5 “ Why, 
*l  that  is  where  I fows  up  his  chaps,  that 
“ he  ma’ant  bite  the  rabbits  in  their  ber- 
“ rys.”  “ How  can  you  be  fo  barbarous 
“ to  fo  tame  and  fo  lovely  an  animal  ?” 
“ Laud,  mafter,  a ’ likes  it.  A’  will  hold 
“ up  his  chaps  to  be  fewed  i” 

That  fpecies  of  cruelty  which  has  given 
occafion  to  fo  many  elegant  effufions  of 
poetry,  has  fcarcely  ever  been  more  beau- 
tifully lamented  than  by  the  celebrated 
Buchanan,  in  the  following  epigram — 

Ilia,  mihi  Temper  preTenti,  dura,  Neaera, 

Me  quoties  abfum,  Temper  abefle  dolet. 

Non  defiderio  noflri,  non  moeretamore, 

Sed  Te  non  noftro  pofle  dolore  Trui. 

Lib.  i.  Epic. 

Ne:era,  preTent,  to  my  vows  unkind, 

WhendbTent,  ftill  my  abfence  Teems  to  mourn  ; 

Not  mov’d  by  love,  but  that  my  tortured  mind 

With  anguifh,  unenjoy’d  by  her,  is  torn. 


IN- 
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intemperance. 

The  merry  fin  of  drunkennefs  has  met 
with  fo  many,  not  only  apologifts,  blit  even 
panegyrifls,  that  every  thing  which  can 
now  be  brought  forward  on  the  fubjett, 
muft  have  been  long  anticipated.  That 
poets  fhould  have  ranged  themfelves  under 
the  banner  of  Bacchus,  cannot  be  wondered 
at.  Their  jovial  and  eafy  manners  fuit  well 
with  thofe  of  his  worfhippers.  Anacreon, 
who  was  one  of  the  heartieft  friends  to  the 
caufe,  after  deferibing  the  elevation  of  fpirit 
which  his  wine  had  blefled  him  with — 

$ 

<rarj  J’airatT*  6vfU>  •, 

proceeds  to  make  a very  fimple  excufe 
tor  loling  his  fenl'es  by  too  much  liquor — 

MiGvc»t3  ya^  fu  Kit erSai 
flaXti  Mfiicput  n OatotTa  -f. 

* “ I kick  the  world  before  me," 
t “ Say,  is’t  not  better  far,  dead-drunk  to  fall 
11  ^ han  t°  expire,  and  not  revive  at  all  ?” 

N 2 Horace, 
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Horace,  who  did  every  thing  with 
grace,  makes  a moft  elegant  eulogium  on 
wine  in  the  21ft  ode  of  his  3d  book,  and 
in  his  epiftles,  in  order  completely  to  unite 
poetry  with  drinking,  after  having  denied 
all  poflibility  of  fame  to  water-drinking 
bards,  he  intimates  that  the  mufes  them- 
felves  had  no  obje&ion  to  the  flowing 
bowl. 

“ Vina  fere  dulces  oluerunt  mane  Camenas 

Many  philofophers  have  taken  the  tip-r 
piers  part.  Seneca  even  carries  his  com- 
placency fo  far,  as  to  advife  men  of  high- 
ftrained  minds  to  get  drunk  now  and 
then — 

“ Non  ut  mergat  nos,  fed  ut  deprimatf.” 

De  Tranquillitate  Anima. 

He  adds,  foon  afterwards,  “ Do  you  call 
Cato’s  excefs  in  wine,  a vice  ? Much  fooner 

* “ It  appear’d,  by  the  favor  exhal’d  from  their  lips, 

“ That  each  Mufe,  in  the  morning,  had  taken  her  dps.” 
f “ Not  that  it  may  overpower  us,  but  only  relax  ourover- 
“ drained  faculties.” 

i “ may 
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may  you  be  able  to  prove  drunkenneis 
“ to  be  a virtue,  than  Cato,  to  be  vici- 
“ ous* 

The  grave  Lucretius  muft  have  been 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  good  liquor, 
to  have  fo  perfe&ly  defcribcd  its  effects. 

— “ Cum  vini  vis  pcnetravit. 

“ Confequitur  gravitas  membrorutn,  pr;rpediuntur 

“ Crura  vacillanti^tardefcit  lingua,  madct  mens, 

“ Nantoculi, clamor,  fingultus,  jurgia  glilcunt*/' 

Lucret.  L.  3. 

The  humorous  French  philofopher, 
Montaigne,  adduces  a thouland  arguments 
in  favor  of  wine,  although  he  profefles 
himfelf  not  to  be  attached  to  it.  “ Lucius 
“ Pifo,”  he  remarks,  from  Seneca,  “ and 
44  Cornelius  Coflus,  were  fucceflively  en- 
“ trufted  with  fecrets  of  the  utmoft  impor- 
41  tance  ; the  firft  by  Auguftus,  the  other 


* " When  once  their  pates  with  wine  are  fraught. 
Their  limbs  begin  to  totter, 

“ Their  fpccch  is  check’d,  confus’d  each  thought, 
“ Each  paflion,  too,  grows  hotter  ; 

“ With  fluttering  tongue,  and  flaring  eye, 

“ 1 bey  hiccup  mutual  wrath  and  obloquy.” 

N 3 “by 
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“ by  Tyberius.  Thefe,  they  were  never 
“ known  to  betray,  although  each  was 
“ noted  for  fuch  excefs  in  wine  as  to  have 
“ been  carried  from  the  Senate-houfe,  re- 
M peatedly,  in  a ftate,  which  we  fhould 
<c  call,  dead-drunk.” 

“ Hefterno  inflatum  venas,  4c  more  Lyaeo  *” 

Virgil. 

The  Germans  always  loved  the  pleafures 
of  Bacchus  : it  was  one  of  them,  either  the 
celebrated  Daniel  Heinfius,  as  Menage  j-  tells 
14s,  or  Petrus  Paganus,  Poetical  Profelfor,  at 
Marpourg,  in  Hefle,  according  to  Duchat, 

* “ Their  veins  dill  fWelPd  with  wine  of  yefterday.” 
f The  facetious  Frenchman,  however,  carries  his  ardor 
as  an  apologiil  too  far,  when  he  deigns  to  mifquote  J uvenal. 
Sat.  15.I.  47.  And  inftead  of 

Adde  quod  & facilis  vidtoria  de  madidis,” 
chufes  to  read — 

*“  Nec  facilis  vidloria,  &c.” 

this  totally  alters  the  fen fe  and  meaning  of  the  Poet’s  ex- 
predion,  which  was  by  no  means  intended  to  exalt  drunk- 
ards into  warriors, 

. that 
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that  was  the  author  of  a well-known  comic 
diftich,  which  attempts  to  flutter  and  flagger 
like  its  author. 

“ Sta,  pes  ! Sta,  mi  pcs  ! Sta  pcs  ! Ne  labere,  mi 
“ pcs  ! 

“ Ni  fteteris,  Iapides  hi,  mihi  le£tus  erint.” 
Which  may  be  thus  attempted  in  Englith — 

4‘  How  you  totter,  good  feet  ! Have  a care  of  my 
“ bones ! 

“ If  you  fail  me,  I pafs  all  the  night  on  thefe 
**  (tones.” 

One  might  prefume  that  the  Zapora- 
vian  Coflacks  were  truly  addi&ed  to  the 
pleafures  of  the  table,  fince  their  chief 
magiflratc,  chofen  by  themfelves,  is  not  (as 
Bell  informs  us)  called  their  Prince,  or 
Duke,  or  General,  but  Catha-var,  which 
litterally  lignifies,  Chief-cook  *. 

Were  our  honeft  countryman,  Howel’s 
remedy  againft  the  love  of  drinking  eflec- 
tual,  it  might  be  of  fervice  to  the  world  to  re- 
peat it.  But  although  its  fuccefs  be  doubt- 

* The  cook  among  the  Janizaries,  is  in  high  rank. 

N 4 ful, 
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ful,  its  oddity  may  entertain.  44  The  Ger- 
44  man  mothers,  to  make  their  fons  fall 
44  into  hatred  of  wine,  do  ufe,  when  they 
44  are  little,  to  put  owls  eggs  into  a cup  of 
44  rhenifh,  and  fometimes  a little  living  eel, 
“ which  twingling  in  the  wine,  while  the 
44  child  is  drinking,  fo  fcares  him,  that 
44  many  come  to  abhor,  and  have  an  an- 
44  tipathy  to  wine,  all  their  lives  after.” 

The  following  paffage  is  quoted  from 
Hollinglhead,  4 As  for  drink,  it  is  not 
4 ufually  let  on  the  table  in  pots  or  crufes, 
4 but  each  one  calleth  for  a cup  of  l'uch  as 
4 he  lifteth  to  have,  or  as  neceffity  nrgeth 
4 him,  fothat  when  he  hath  tailed  of  it,  he 
4 delivereth  his  cup  again  to  fome  one  of 
4 the  Handers  by,  who  making  it  clean,  ref- 
4 toreth  it  to  the  cup-board  from  w hence 
4 he  fetched  the  fame.  By  this  occafion 
4 much  idle  tippling  is  cut  off.” 

It  is  finguiar  that  the  fame  cuftom 
fhould  Hill  continue  to  diftinguilh  the 
meals  of  the  Englilh  from  thole  of  their 
peighboyrs,  though  perhaps  not  always 

with 
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with  the  effect  mentioned  in  the  laft 
fentence. 

It  is  true  of  late  it  has  become  the  fafliion 
to  put  wine  on  the  table  during  meal  time 
in  England,  but  it  has  not  long  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  cuftom  is  very  far  from 
being  general. 

The  elegant,  polifhed  females  bred  in 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  were  far  lefs 
fcrupulous  in  point  of  temperance  than 
we  lhould  readily  believe,  had  we  not  fo 
indifputable  an  evidence  as  the  Duchefs  of 
Orleans,  (Charlotte  Elizabeth  in  a letter 
dated  May  21,  1716.  “ The  Duchefs  of 

“ Bourbon  * (daughter  of  Madame  de 
“ Montefpan,)  can  drink  a vail  dead  with- 
“ out  having  her  l'enfes  difordered.  Her 
“ daughters  wilh  to  follow  her  example, 
“ but  they  have  not  heads  ftrong  enough 
“ to  bear  fo  much  liquor.”  The  Editor  of 


• Madame  Defnoyer,  it  her  * Lcttres  Galantes,'  recite* 
many  humorous  llories  of  this  lady.  Her  frolics  feem 
to  have  been  tolerated  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  fake  of  the 
wit  and  good  humor  which  accompanied  them. 
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thofe  letters  remarks,  that  about  this  pe- 
riod, the  pra&ice  of  hard-drinking  pre- 
vailed much  among  women  of  the  befl: 
education  and  higheft  rank. 

An  article  chiefly  dedicated  to  baccha- 
nalian fubjedfs,  cannot  be  more  properly 
clofed  than  by  thofe  laws  of  conviviality 
which  Liplius  has  handed  down  to  the 
prefent  age. 

Vinum,  purum,  putum,  pucr  infundito 

A fumno  ad  imum,  more  majorum,  bibunto— • 
Decern  Cyathi,  fumma  potio,  funto — 

Mufts  nonum — Decumum  Appollini  libanto — 
Dominan  ft  quis  habeffit,  indicium  facito — 

Rixae,  clamor,  contentio,  ad  I'bracas 
yAbligantor — Eorum  vice,  carmen 
Aiiudve  quid  mufaeum,  proferunto. 

Fill  out,  my  lad,  pure,  brilliant,  generous  wine. 
Like  thofe  of  old,  the  flowing  bowl  we’ll  drain. 
Ten  cups  be  each  man’s  due,  the  mufes  nine 
Of  theft-  demand— Apollo  then  will  deign 
To  hail  the  tenth — Then  let  each  fighing  fwain 
His  miftrefs  own — All  npife  be  driven  away. 

All  clamor  and  contention  hence  to  Thrace, 

While  mirth  and  poetry  fupply  their  place, 

And  chearful  fonnets  crown  the  pleafures  of  the  day. 

LAWS. 
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The  celebrated  anfwer  of  our  old  barons, 
when  it  was  propofed  to  introduce  fome  part 
of  the  Roman  laws,  ‘ Nolumus  leges  Anglia: 
4 mutarc,’  is  by  no  means  fo  ftrongly  ad- 
verfe  to  innovation,  as  an  inftitution  of 
Charondas,  legiflator  of  Thurium,  a city  of 
Magna  Gracia.  Whoever  propofed  a new 
law,  was  obliged  to  come  into  the  l'enate 
houfe,  with  a rope  about  his  neck,  and  re- 
main in  that  fituation  during  the  debate  ; 
if  the  law  was  approved,  he  was  fet  at  li- 
berty, but  if  it  was  negatived,  he  wras  im- 
mediately ftrangled*. 

“ Silence  ! keep  filence  in  the  court  !’* 
faid,  one  day,  an  angry  judge,  “ Why 
“ will  you  not  keep  filence  ? Here  we 
have  judged  a dozen  caufes,  this  morn- 
“ ing,  and  have  not  heard  a word  of  one 
“ of  them.” 


* Diod.  Sic.  Hilt.  Lib.  XJL 
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There  is  among  the  Jews,  a law  con- 
cerning jealoufy;  and  the  rabbis  have 
written  comments  upon  it,  and  argue  the 
point  with  fuch  nicety,  that  the  exad 
number  of  minutes  is  allotted  which  a 
married  lady  may  fpend  with  a gentleman, 
before  her  hufband  has  any  right  to  fufpedt 

her.  It  is,  thofe  precife  cafuifts  determine, 

» 

juft  as  long  as  it  takes  to  boil  an  egg,  and 
to  fwallow  it. 

It  fhould  feem  that  the  principal  ad- 
vantage which  we  receive  from  the  in- 
ftitution  of  juries,  is  the  certainty  that  it 
is  next  to  an  impoflibility  to  corrupt  twelve 
perfons,  all  dwelling  at  a diftance  from 
each  other,  and  all  fet  to  their  talk  of 
judgment,  very  foon  after  they  are  ap- 
pointed. It  is  this  circumflance,  and  not 
their  being  “ Pares,”  or  “ Similar  in  con- 
dition to  the  culprit,”  which  gives  to  Bri- 
tons a right  to  glory  in  their  conftitution, 
as  to  the  fafety  of  life  and  property.  Look 
to  the  contrail;  which  our  neighbours,  the 
French,  afford.  With  them  the  whole  ilfue 

of 
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of  each  fuit  refts  in  the  judge  } and  while 
human  nature  is  fubje&  to  frailty,  that 
judge  will  be  fomehow  acceflible.  Let 
his  turn  be  ever  fo  little  avaricious,  am- 
bitious or  amorous,  the  purfe,  the  feather, 
or  the  “ Pair  of  black  eyes,” 

— “ Will  kick  up  the  balance  of  Juftice.” 

Cymom. 

An  addrefs  from  a inagiflrate  to  a fair 
client,  produced  by  a French  writer,  as  a 
fpecimen  of  elegant  wit,  contains  a bitter 
iatire  on  the  jurilprudencc  of  his  country. 

Si  jt  nc  gagne  mon  proces, 

V ius  ne  gagnerez  pas  le  votre. 
y<>us  n’aurez  pas  un  bon  fucces 
Si  jt  ne  gagne  mon  proces. 

Vous  avez,  chez  rrui , libre  acres*  j 
J en  demande  cbez  veus,  un  autre. 

Si  jt  ne  gagne  mon  proces 
Vcus  ne  gagnerez  pas  le  votre. 

The  word  acces,"  is  a technical  law  term,  which 
double*  the  wit,  though  not  the  delicacy  of  this  morSeau. 

If,  ' 
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If,  fair  one,  you  your  fuit  would  gain, 

My  fuit  to  you,  I muft  obtain. 

My,  favor  on  your  caufe  attends  : 

Favors,  from  you , will  gain  your  ends*. 

Accefs  to  me , you  freely  have  ; 

Accefs  to  you , is  what  I crave. 

But,  fair  one,  if  your  fuit  you’d  gain, 

My  fuit  to  you  I muft  obtain. 

LAZY  MONKS. 

t 1 

Most  prejudices  are  abfurd,  and  the 
longer  hold  they  have  had,  and  the  deeper 
root  they  have  taken  on  the  mind,  gene- 
rally the  more  abfurd  they  are.  Among 
the  foremoft  of  thefe,  ftands  that  which 
configns  to  deteftation,  and  contempt,  the 
whole  tribe  cf  ecclefiaftics  from  the  fifth 
to  the  fifteenth  age  of  the  Chriftian  sera, 
under  the  defignation  of  “ Lazy  monks.” 
To  thefe  very  perfons,  however,  are 
owing  every  fpark  of  learning,  which  the 
prefent  age  enjoys.  Lor  manufcripts  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  authors  could  in  the 
ages  of  Gothic  plunder,  have  found  refuge 

from 
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from  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  no  where, 
but  in  the  libraries  of  thole  very  monks, 
whom  cuftom  has  taught  to  us  abufe.  It 
were  indeed  to  be  wifhed,  that  thofe  who 
declaim  mod  loudly  againft  cloiftered  in- 
dolence, would  give  themfelves  the  trouble 
to  reflect  in  what  manner  thefe  **  Lazy 
“ monks,”  employed  their  time  and  re- 
venues. 

That  they  were  the  patrons  of  agricul- 
ture, none  can  deny  : the  extenfive  marlhcs, 
the  barren  heaths,  which  under  their  di- 
rection, and  at  their  coll,  were  rdcuedfrom 
fterility,  indifputably  prove  the  claim  of 
thole  indolent  priells  to  that  honor.  And 
let  any  one  who  helitates  to  allow  them, 
tailc,  nay  fplendor,  in  the  line  of  archi- 
tecture, compare  the  places  of  divine 
worlhip  lately  railed  for  the  convenience  of 
the  titled  inhabitants  of  Grofvenor  Square, 
Portland  Place,  See.  with  the  meaneil  of 
that  infinity  of  abbeys,  cathedrals  and 
churches,  which  have  owed  their  exiltence 
to  the  l'cience,  the  zeal,  and  the  purfe  of 
thefe  “ lazy  monks.” 


But 
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But  when  thefe  wretched  drones  f as  we 
are  ufed  to  call  them,)  were  not  employed, 
in  overfeeing  buildings,  which  could  ndt 
have  been  planned  without  their  art*,  nor 
executed  without  their  money,  or  in  ren- 
dering fruitful  defarts,  which,  but  for  their 
{kill  and  labor,  would  have  at  this  aera 
difgufted  the  eye,  where  it  now  meets 
flourifhing  meadows  how  at  fuch  fea- 
fons  of  leifure,  did  they  fpend  their  hours  ? 
The  anfwer  is  fimple,  and  highly  to  their 
credit ; they  bufied  themfelves  in  forming 
materials  of  the  moft  important  kind,  for 
the  hiftory  of  their  country.  Materials 
without  which  the  ftory  of  Britain  would 
have  been  wrapt  up  in  the  darkeft  mills. 
For  had  not  thefe  lazy  monks  compofed 
chronicles  of  their  own  days,  the  deeds  of 
our  anceftors  mull  have  been  almoll  uni- 
verfally  buried  in  utter  oblivion;  nor 
would  the  accuracy  of  Rapin,  the  pene- 
tration of  Hume,  or  the  genius  of  Lyt- 

* See  the  account  of  the  repairing,  burningr  and  re- 
building the  cathedral  of  Canterbury. 

* Glaftonbury  meads,  &c.  Crowland,  Hales-Owen,  See. 
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telton,  have  availed  them  in  compofmg 
the  memoirs  of  pall  time,  had  they  not 
had  the  inexhaullible-  refervoir  of  monkiih 
records,  to  i'upply  them  with  authentic 
information,  inllead  of  the  vague  and 
uncertain  reports  of  tradition,  which 
otherwil'e  would  have  been  their  only  re- 
fource. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  agricul- 
ture and  architecture,  were  the  only  arts 
which  took  up  their  relidence  in  convents. 
Poetry,  phylic,  and  painting  owned  no 
other  home.  That  they  throve  not  in 
thele  nurferies  is  too  well  known  to  be 
denied,  yet,  moll  afliiredly,  the  protection 
which  they  there  received,  kept  them 
from  utter  extirpation,  and  preferved  them 
in  luch  a (late  as  enabled  them  to  throw 
out  vigorous  roots  and  branches  when 
tranfplanted,  in  the  lixteenth  century,  into 
* more  favorable  foil. 
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Odd  as  the  aflertion  may  appear,  yet 
it  may  be  reafonably  faid,  that  by  obferv- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  high  roads 
of  a country  are  laid  out,  a ftrong  pre- 
sumption, at  leaft,  may  be  formed  with 
refpcdt  to  the  nature  of  that  country’s  go- 
vernment. In  Denmark,  where  defpotifm 
is  prevalent,  we  are  told  of  high  roads 
through  the  ftate,  formed  for  the  King’s 
ufe,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  fubjedt. 
In  France,  where  policy  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  arbitrary  power,  the  highways  are 
well  contrived  for  the  purpofes  of  com- 
mercial vehicles,  but  the  foot  paflengers 
are  utterly  negle£ted ; and  in  the  ftreets  of 
Paris,  they  are  left  as  beings  not  worth  a 
thought,  to  be  terrified  and  crufhed  by 
every  hurrying  ‘ fiacre’  or  ‘diable.’  It  is  in 
Britain  alone,  with  confcious  pride  we  fay 
it,  that  the  convenience  and  fafety  of  the 
loweft  order  of  foot  travellers,  are  as  much 
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confulted,  as  the  profit  of  the  trader,  the 
pleafures  of  the  man  of  fafhion,  or  the 
dignity  of  the  Sovereign. 

Freedom,  in  Britain,  can  never  be  era- 
dicated by  the  open  efforts  of  any  external 
foe,  or  internal  tyrant.  She  may  be  forced 
from  her  feat,  perhaps,  for  a little  while, 
but  her  natural  elaftic  fpirit  will  always 
inl'ure  her  return  to  her  antient  relidcnce. 
There  may  be  found,  however,  a way  to 
dethrone  this  beloved  fovercign  ; lhe  may 
be  ruined  by  pretended  admirers,  who  by 
artful  contrivances  may,  by  degrees,  render 
her  odious  to  the  people  ; and  when  once 
fhe  is  no  longer  confidered  as  their  friend 
and  protector,  they  wall  part  with  her 
without  reludance. 

This  maxim  points  moll  particularly  at 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ; a privilege  which 
mull  ever  flourilh  among  Britons,  while 
ufed  with  even  tolerable  diferetion.  But 
fhould  the  peace  of  private  families  be 
perpetually  violated,  fhould  harmlefs  cha- 
racters be  dragged  from  their  retirements, 
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and  expdfed,  for  party  purpofes,  to  ob- 
loquy or  ridicule,  fo  general  and  well 
grounded  a refentment  might  arife,  that  the 
people  might  be  deprived  of  a mod  inefti- 
mable  bleffing,  by  their  own  actual  fuffrage. 
This  idea  woitld  not  appear  by  any  means 
chimerical,  were  it  but  remembered  what 
was  univerfally  believed,  at  the  time  wheri 
the  a£t  for  licenfing  theatrical  performances 
was  paffed,  viz.  That  the  farce,  called 
“ The  Golden  Rump,”  the  reprefentation 
of  which,  brought  forward  the  law  in  quef- 
tiori,  was  actually  the  work  of  a perfon, 
who  was  induced  by  thofe  in  power  to 
write  fomewhdt  which  might  give  a plau- 
fible  pretence  for  fixing  irrevocable  fetters 
on  the  dramatic  branch  of  liberty  *. 

By  the  fame  chain  of  reafoning,  we 
may  plainly  infer,  that  the  licentious  are 
the  greateft  and  mod  dangerous  enemies 

* It  will  appear  not  a little  extraordinary,  that  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants  that  ever 
difgrated  the  human  fpecies,  enatted,  or  propofed  to  ena<ft, 
the  raoft  remarkable  law  in  favor  of  liberty,  that  ever 
came  into  the  mind  of  man.  This  will,  however,  appear 
to  any  one  who  will  examine  his  life  in  Suetonius. 
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to  liberty,  in  every  one  of  its  branches. 
The  quiet  man,  who  finds  himfelf  not  fafe 
in  his  own  lioufe  from  the  infults  of  a 
diforderly  populace,  will  be  apt  to  call  an 
pyc  of  defjre  towards  ignominious  Security, 
pf  thofe  who  live  under  the  noxious  (hade 
of  defpotifm.  Huzza ! Liberty,  liberty, 
for  ever,  Huzza ! Put  out  your  lights ! 
Put  out  your  lights ! exclaim  a mob,  met 
to  teflify  their  approbation  of  a man,  who 
has,  perhaps,  inl'ulted  the  religion,  laws, 
and  government  of  his  country,  Thcfe 
advocates  for  liberty,  think  it  right  to  force 
a poor  tradefman  to  burn  half  a dozen 
pound  of  candles  which  he  can  ill  afford  to 
purchale  ; now  Should  he  neither  have  them 
in  the  houfe,  nor  be  able  to  procure  credit 
for  them,  why  then,  out  of  their  regard 
for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt,  they  inftantly 
break  him  five  guineas  worth  of  window’s, 
and  in  confequence  of  their  own  attach- 
ment to  dear  liberty,  poffibly  find  liiqn 
lodgings  in  a jail.  G. 
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There  *was  a time  when  phyficians 
were  bound  to  a ftri£I  attention  towards 
the  welfare  of  their  patients,  by  fomewhat 
befides  the  confideration  cif  their  own 
credit  and  future  profit,  for  we  find,  that 
at  Dijon,  in  1386,  a phyfician  was  fined 
by  the  bailiff,  fifty  golden  franks  (befides 
being  imprifoned)  for  not  having/Completed 
the  cures  of  fome  perfons,  whofe  recovery 
he  had  undertaken  *.  And,  the  beautiful 
Auflrigilda,  confort  to  Gontran,  King  of 
Burgundy,  had,  in  the  fixth  century,  been 
permitted  by  her  hufband,  in  compliance 
with  her' dying  requeft,  to  have  her  two 
phyficians'  flain,  and  buried  with  her. 
But  whether  from  attachment  to  them,  or  ' 
by  way  of  punifhment  for  their  ill  fuccefs 
in  her  cafe,  is  not  faid  by  M.  de  St.  Foix, 
who  records  the  fa£t. 

1 

* Ducatiana. 
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The  Common  jocular  advice  given  to 
perfons  who  are  Tick  from\the  effects  of 
intoxication,  the  night  before,  is  “ to  take 
“ a hair  of  the  fame  dog  that  bit  them 
“ lad  night,”  i.  e.  to  fct  to  drinking  again. 
This  faying  feems  to  be  derived  from  a ri- 
diculous mode  of  cure,  prefcribcd  to  per- 
fons bitten  by  a mad  dog,  in  a French 
treatife,  entitled  “ La  Medccine  aifee,” 
written  by  “ M.  Le  Clerc,  Confcillcr-rrte- 
“ decin  du  Roy,”  publifhed  at  Paris,  1719. 
In  page  L03,  we  read  “ Pour  la  cure  de 
“ la  playe,  mettez.  deflhs  du  poil  du  chien 
“ qui  a mordu.  C’eft  la  remede  de 
“ Pare.” 

The  art  of  examining  and  curing* 
wounds,  was  by  writers  of  romance,  allotted 
to  princefles,  and  damfels  of  high  birth. 
In  later  days,  Buchanan  writes,  that  the 
Scots  nobility  were  remarkably  dexterous 
in  the  chirurgicaf  art ; and  he  lays  of  James 
1^  . ot  Scotland,  “ Quod  vulnera  feien- 
“ tiflime  trattaret  *. 

J < , 

1 hat  he  was  very  fkilful  in  the  management  of 
“ wounds.” 
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“ Are  you  out  of  forts”,  fays  the  face- 
tious Montaigne,  “ that  your  phyfician  has 
“ denied  you  the  enjoyment  of  wine,  and 
“ of  your  favorite  chfhes  ? Be  not  uneafy; 
“ apply  to  me,  and  I engage  to  find  you 
“ one  of  equal  credit,  who  fhall  put  you 
<c  under  a regimen  perfectly  oppofite  to 
“ that  fettled  by  your  own  advifer.”  “ Sq 
“ very  fantaftical  is  the  practice  of  phylic,” 
adds  our  humorift,  “ that  I have  l'een  a man 
“ ftarve  himlelf  until  he  actually  fainted, 
from  mere  inanition,  to  get  rid  of  a dif- 
“ order,  and  afterwards  b$  bitterly  ridiculed, 
« by  a different  phyfician  from  his  own,  for 
“ having,  by  his  painful  abftinence,  adtually 
“ increafed  the  diforder  he  had  hoped  to 
“ cure,  at  the  cofk  of  fuch  fevere  felf-denial.” 

In  1393,  phyficians  were  fo  low  in 
efleem  at  the  French  court,  that  they  wrere 
actually  fuperccded  in  their  attendance  on 
the  unfortunate  Charles  VI.  of  France,  by  a 
profeffed  Necromancer.  Mad.  de  Luffan 
tells  us,  and  the  ftory,  ftrange  as  it  is,  is 
confirmed  by  good  authorities,  that  the  un- 
happy prince’s  health  was  entrufted  to  the 
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pare  of  one  Arnaud  Guillen,  who  undertook 
to  reftore  him  to  his  fenfes,  by  dint  of 
magic.  This  wizard,  vaunted  the  pofl'efTion 
of  a book  entitled  “ Smagorod,”  which,  he 
Jaid,  the  Almighty  had  given  to  Adam,  to 
conlole  him  for  the  death  of  Abel,  whofe 
fate  that  unhappy  parent  had  unceafingly 
lamented  during  one  hundred  years,  lie 
failed,  however,  as  every  phylician  had 
failed  before  him.  “ H*-‘  had  found  a 
“ charm,”  he  laid,  “ which  opprelfed  the 
“ royal  underftanding ; but,  it  was  too 
“ powerful  for  his  lj>ells  to  remove.”  He 
>vas  driven  from  the  court  with  difgrace,  but 
his  doctrine,  as  to  the  caufe  of  the  King’s 
ma  lady,  gained  ground  among  the  people. 

Towards  the  dole  of  the  fifteenth  ccn^ 
tury,  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  of  Florence,  died 
oi  a dileale,  which  it  is  laid  might  have 
been  cured,  had  not  Leoni,  a celebrated 
phylician  of  Spoleto,  left  too  much  to  na- 
ture, and  avoided  to  ufe  any  medicine  what- 
ever. La/.aro,  an  inhabitant  of  Pavia,  equally 
celebrated  lor  medical  (kill  with  Leoni,  hav- 
ing made  this  error  publickly  known,  raifed 

the 
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the  refentmentof thedeceafedprince’sfriends 

to  To  high  a pitch,  that  it  proved  fatal  to 
the  miftaken  phyfician.  For  Pietro,  fon  to 
Lorenzo,  a youth  who,  though  aged  only 
feventeen  years,  was  able  to  foil  the  moft 
expert  wreftler,  happening  to  meet  the  un- 
fortunate Leoni  near  the  brink  of  a deep 
well,  grafped  him  with  fuch  adroitnefs  and 
force,  that  he  fent  him  headlong  into  the 
water,  where,  being  old  and  feeble,  he  was 
fuffocated,  although  he  received  fpeedy 
aififtance. 

Marville  remarks,  that  no  perfons  are 
fo  apt  as  phyficians,  to  quit  their  profeifion, 
and  follow  different  walks  of  literature, 
and  confirms  his  obfervation  by  producing 
a very  long  catalogue  of  men,  of  various 
nations,  who  have  refigned  the  ftudy  of 
medicine,  for  that  of  geometry,  of  medals, 
of  poetry,  &c.  &c.  &c.  He  reafons  upon 
the  point,  and  accounts  for  it  ingenioufly 
enough,  from  the  vaft  extent  of  reading, 
through  which  phyficians  muft  of  neceffity 
pafs,  and  which  is  likely  to  fet  before  them 
objefts,  much  more  pleafing  than  thofe  oi 
which  they  are  in  fearch. 
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Jacques  Coetier,  a phyfician,  was  the 
only  perlon  who  could  keep  iu  awe  the 
turbulent,  uneven,  Ipirit  of  Louis  IX.  of 
France.  He  governed  him  by  making  a 
proper  ufe  of  that  dread  of  death,  to  which 
he  knew  the  King  was  fubjed  to  a degree 
fb  ridiculous,  that  he  once  adually  flopped 
a pried,  who  after  having  prayed  for  the 
health  of  his  body,  was  beginning  to  im- 
plore heaven  for  his  future  Welfare.  44  Hold  ! 
“ Hold !”  cried  he,  “ you  have  gone  far 
41  enough  for  once.  Never  be  tirelome  in 
44  your  addrefs  to  God  Almighty.  Stop 
44  now,  and  pray  for  my  foul , another  time." 
Coetier,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
infirmity,  ufed  to  fay  to  him,  44  One  of  thel'e 
44  days,  you  will  fend  me  packing,  l fup- 
44  pofe,  as  I have  feen  you  ad  by  your 
44  other  fervants ; but,  mark  my  words,  if 
44  you  dc , by  — , you  will  not  live  eight 
44  days  after  it."  By  repeating  this  menace, 
he  not  only  kept  himfelf  in  his  dation,  but 
perfuaded  the  pufillanimous  King  to  ap- 
peafe  him  with  great  and  valuable  prefents. 

On 
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On  his  part,  he  certainly  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  condition  of  his  royal  mailer’s 
mind,  which  was  frequently  almoft  in  a 
Hate  of  phrenfy.  To  amufe  him  during 
his  long  indifpofitions,  he  contrived  to  have 
rural  dances  performed  under  his  chamber- 
window  *,  and  to  make  up  for  the  King’s 
inability  to  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  chafe, 
the  ingenious  phyfician  colledled  cats  and 
huge  rats,  and  diverted  his  dying  patient, 
by  letting  him  fee  combats  between  thefe 
difcordant  animals. 

In  the  fixteenth  century,  the  Jews  were 
looked  upon  to  be  more  expert  in  the  art  of' 
medicine  than  any  other  perfons.  Francis  I. 
of  France,  being  exceedingly  ill,  and  find- 
ing no  relief  from  his  own  phylicians,  fent 
to  his  old  rival  and  enemy,  Charles  V.  for 
one,  of  the  s Hebrew  race.  The  Emperor 

fent  him  one  who  had  been  converted. 

» 

This  did  not  fatisfy  the  French  monarch  j 
he  applied  to  the  court  of  Conllantinople, 
for  an  obftinate,  unbaptized  Ifraelite.  One 
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filch,  accordingly  attended  on  him,  and  by 
the  help  of  afles  milk,  effected  his  cure. 

It  is  aflerted  in  a French  book  entitled, 
“ Le  nouveau  Cours  de  Chimie,”  that  the 
difcovery  of  the  powers  refidcnt  in  anti- 
mony, was  owing  to  the  celebrated  Balilius 
Valentinus,  who  finding  that  it  had  the 
property  of  fattening  pigs,  tried  it,  (heaven 
knows  with  what  connection  of  ideas,)  on 
a convent  of  monks.  Unluckily,  inftead 
of  improving  the  condition  of  thefe  holy 
men,  it  killed  them  by  dozens,  whence  it 
obtained  the  name  of  “ Anti-moine.”  Para- 
celfus  attempted  to  bring  it,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  mifadventure,  into  credit,  but  he, 
too,  failed,  and  it  was  not,  until  very  late 
times,  that  the  virtues  of  that  very  ufeful 
medicine  were  univerfally  allowed. 

Few  medical  people  have  aCted  fo  fairly 
by  their  patients,  as  “ Dr.  Anthony  Storck, 
**  aulic  counfellor  and  chief  phyfician  to 
“ the  Emprefs  Queen,”  who,  before  he  re- 
commended the  ufe  of  the  Meadow-faffron 

root, 
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root,  (a  known  poifon)  to  thofe  affli&ed 
with  the  dropfy,  and  other  difeafes,  tried 
it  upon  himfelf  in  a crude  ftate,  until  he 
was  brought  to  the  door  of  death  ; he  then 
having  with  difficulty,  recovered,  and  hav- 
ing found  a method  of  checking  the  poifon- 
ous  qualities  of  the  root,  by  infufing  it  in 
vinegar,  made  another  experiment  on  him- 
felf, and  finding  no  evil  confequences, 
adminiflered  the  deco&ion  with  fuccefs  to 
others  *. 

La  Mot  he  le  Vayer,  obferving  that 
Pherecides,  (preceptor  to  Pythagoras)  Anaxi- 
mander, and  Abaris,  foretold  earthquakes, 
afks  this  humorous  queftion,  “ If  we  con- 
“ fider  the  earth  as  a huge  animal,  had  not 
“ thefe  the  art  of  feeling  its  pulfe,  and 
“ thereby  of  forefeeing  the  convulfions 
“ it  would  be  troubled  with  ?” 

The  celebrated  Florentine  phyfician, 
Andrea  Baccio,  who  has  been  ftyled  the 

* Gentleman’s  Magazine.  1764. 
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Italian  Radcliffe,  for  his  allonilhing  pene- 
tration as  to  dileafes,  refembled  that  fin- 
gular  man,  alio,  in  the  blunt  method  ol 
delivering  his  lentiinents.  He  was  one 
day  called  to  attend  on  a woman  of  quality. 
He  went,  felt  her  pulfe,  and  a Iked  her 
“ how  old  Ihe  was?”  She  told  him,  “ a- 
“ hove  fourfeore.”  “ And  how  long  would 
“ you  live  ?”  faid  the  crofs  phyfician, 
quitting  her  hand,  and  making  the  bell  of 
his  way  out  of  her  houfe.  • 

“ Your  unchrillian  virulence  againll 
“ me,”  faid  a Huguenot  who  had  been 
perfecuted  for  preaching,  “ lhall  coll  hun- 
“ dreds  of  people  their  lives.”  This 
menace  brought  the  author  into  trouble  ; 
he  was  cited  to  a court  of  Jullice,  and  was 
charged  with  harboring  the  moll  bloody 
defigns  againll  his  fellow  fubjedls.  “ I am 
“ innocent,”  faid  he,  u of  all  you  lay  to 
“ my  account.  My  only  meaning  was, 
“ that  I meant  (lince  I could  not  adt  as  a 
u miniller)  to  pradtife  as  a phyfician.” 

That 
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That  pleafant  philofopher,  Montaigne, 
muft  be  once  more  introduced,  under  this 

head,  for  the  fake  of  the  whimiical  con- 

\ 

folation  which  he  kindly  offers  to  thofe 
afflidted  with  gout,  gravel,  rheumatifm,  &c. 
“ Thefe,”  he  fays,  “ are  fymptoms  of  a 
“ long  life,  juft  as  heat,  cold,  rain  and 
“ hail  are  the  attendants  on  every  long 
u journey. 

Although  our  modern  quacks  take  a 
very  large  range,  as  to  the  diforders  which 
they  affert  their  power  of  curing,  there 
are  yet,  irl  the  Editor’s  poffeffion,  adver- 
tifements,  (for  which,  he  is  indebted  to 
the  original  edition  of  the  Spectator,  which 
was  firft  printed  as  a newfpaper)  that  lay 
claim  to  the  extirpation  of  three  complaints 
which  now  bid  defiance  to  “ tindtures,” 
“ confedts,”  and  “ eledtuaries.” 

“ An  incomparable  pleafant  tindfure,  to 
u reftore  the  fenfe  of  fmelling,  though  loft 
“ for  many  years,  a few  drops  of  which 
•l  being  fnuffed  up  the  nofe,  infallibly  cures 

“ thofe 
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“ thofe  who  have  loft  their  fmell,  let  it 
proceed  from  what  caiife  foever.  It 
“ admirably  cUfcs  all  obftriidtions  in  the 
u olfactory  or  fmellirig  nerves,  comforts 
and  ftrengthcns  the  head  and  brain;  and 
“ revives  the  fmelling  faculty  to  a miracle, 
“ and  perfectly  cures,  fo  asf  to  caufe  the 
“ perfon  to  lmell  as  quick  and  as  well  as 
u anyone  in  the  world.  Price  2$.  6d. 
“ a bottle  ; fold  only  at  Mr.  Payne’s  toy- 
u fhop,  at  the  Angel  and  Crowm,  in  St. 
M Paul  s Church-yard,  near  Cheapfide^ 
u with  directions:” 

“An  admirable  confeft,  which  afluredly 
cures  fluttering  and  Hammering  in  chil- 


u 

tc 

u 

tc 

«< 

u 

u 
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dren  or  grown  perfon s,  though  never  fd 
bad,  caufing  them  to  fpeak  diftindt  and 
free  without  any  trouble  or  difficulty  5 
it  remedies  all  manner  of  impediments 
in  the  Ipeech,  or  diforders  of  the  voice 
of  any  kind,  proceeding  from  what 
caufe  foever,  rendering  thofe  perfons  ca- 
pable of  lpeaking  eafily  and  free,  and 
with  a clear  voice,  who  before  were  not 
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“ able  to  utter  a fentence  without  hefita- 
“ tion.  Its  flupendous  effects,  in  fo 
“ quickly  and  infallibly  curing  fluttering, 
“ Hammering,  and  all  diforders  of  the 
“ voice,  and  difficulty  in  delivery  of  the 
“ fpeech,  are  really  wonderful.  Price  2 s. 
“ 6d.  apotj  with  directions.  Sold  only  at 
<l  Mr.  Ofborn’s  toyffiop,  at  the  Rofe  and 
“ Crown,  under  St.  Dunftan’s  Church, 
“ Fleet-ftreet.” 

“Loss  of  memory,  or  forgetfulnefs, 
0 certainly  cured,  by  a grateful  eleCtuary  ^ 
“ peculiarly  adapted  for  that  end  : it  {trikes 
“ at  the  prime  caufe,  which  few  apprehend, 
“ of  forgetfulnefs,  makes  the  head  clear 
“ and  eafy,  the  fpirits  free,  aCtive,  and 
“ undifturbed,  corroborates  and  revives  all 
“ the  noble  faculties  of  the  foul,  fuch  as 
“ thought,  judgment,  apprehenfion,  reafon 
“ and  memory,  which  laft  in  particular  it 
“ fo  ftrengthens,  as  to  render  that  faculty 
K exceeding  quick,  and  good  beyond  ima- 
“ gination  ; thereby  enabling  thofe  whofe 
“ memory  was  before  almoft  totally  loft, 

to 
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14  to  remember  the  minuteft  circumftance 
“ of  their  affairs,  &c.  to  a wonder  ! Price 
**  2 s.  6d.  a pot.  Sold  only  at  Mr.  Payne’s 
“ at  the  Angel  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul’s 
4t  Church-yard,  with  directions.” 

To  the  preceding  advertifements,  the 
Editor  begs  leave  to  add  another,  from 
the  fame  refpeCtable  paper,  which  preferibes 
for  a complaint,  more  certain  and  more  pa- 
latable remedies  for  the  which,  may  be 
found  at  the  hofpitable  table  of  the  country 
fquire,  the  companies  feafls  of  the  citizen, 
or  at  the  equally  fociable  and  charitable 
parties  in  favor  of  hofpitals,  &c.  at  the 
London  Tavern. 

“ An  affured  cure  for  leannrfs , which 
“ proceeds  from  a caufe  which  few  know, 
“ but  eafily  removed  by  an  unparalleled 
“ fpecifick  tinCture,  which  fortifies  the 
“ ftomach,  purifies  the  blood,  takes  off 
“ frctfulnefs  in  the  mind,  occafions  reft, 
“ and  eafy  deep,  and  as  certainly  difpofes 
“ and  caufes  the  bodv  to  thrive  and  be- 
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“ come  'plump  and  flefhy,  if  no  manifeft 
“ diftemper  affiidts  the  patients,  as  water 
“ will  quench  fire.  It  is  alfo  the  belt  re-* 
<l  medy  in  nature  for  all  chronic  difeafes, 
“ that  take  their  rife  from  a bad  digeftion 
“ in  the  ftomach,  which  this  fpecific 
“ tindhire  infallibly  redttfies,  and  thereby 
“ cures.  It  is  pleafant  to  tafte,  and  is  fold 
“ only  at  Mr.  Payne’s  toy  (hop  (as  before) 
“ Price  3 s.  6 d*  a bottle  with  diredtions.” 

In  a pamphlet  publiffied  by  Sir  Stepheii 
Theodore  Janfen,  Bart,  in  1767,  the 
refpedtable  author  affirms,  that  a morbid 
fubftance,  “ which  had  lodged  /even 
“ or  eight  years,  in  a building  at  South- 
“ ampton,  infedted  fome  hundreds  of 
“ perfons,  one  half  of  whom  miferably 
“ periffied.” 

The  following  ftory,  which  is  really 
authentic,  and  was  delivered  to  the  Editor, 

t ) 

immediately  from  the  inferior  of  the  parties 
concerned,  is  at  leaft  interefting,  as  it  ex- 
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hibits  an  exalted  chara&er  in  a much  more 
familiar  and  pleafing  light,  than  that  in 
which  it  has  been  generally  feen. 

About  five-and-thirty  years  fince,  a very 
worthy  man,  and  one  whofe  word  may  be 
relied  on,  went  to  St.  James’s  Palace  to 
vifit  one  of  the  pages,  whofe  apartment 
was  two  pair  of  ftairs  high.  He  drank 
tea  there,  took  his  leave,  and  ftepping  back 
unadvisedly,  (on  his  friend’s  fhutting  the 
door  after  him)  he  half  flipped,  and  half 
tumbled,  down  a whole  flight  of  fteps,  and 
probably,  with  his  head  burft  open  a 
clofet-door.  W e fay  probably , becaufe  the 
unlucky  vifitor  was  too  completely  ftunned 
with  the  fall,  to  know  what  had  happened. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  found  himfelf  on  his 
recovery,  fitting  on  the  floor  of  a finall 
room,  and  moft  kindly  attended  by  a neat 
little  old  gentleman,  who  was  carefully 
wafhing  his  head  with  a tow’el,  and  fitting, 
with  infinite  exa&nefs,  pieces  of  flicking 
plaifler  to  the  variegated  cuts,  which  the 
accident  had  conferred  on  the  abrupt  vifitor’s 
un-wigged  pate.  For  fome  time  his  fur- 
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prile  kept  him  filent,  but  finding  that  the 
kind  phyfician  had  completed  his  talk,  and 
had  even  picked  up  his  wig  and  replaced 
it  on  his  battered  head,  he  rofe  from  the 
floor,  and  limping  towards  his  benefa&or, 
was  going  to  utter  a profufion  of  thanks 
for  the  fuccour  he  had  received,  and  en- 
quiries into  the  manner  of  his  mifhap. 
Thefe  were  however  inftantly  checked,  by 
an  intelligent  frown,  and  by  a fignificant 
wave  of  the  hand  towards  the  door  of  the 
clofet.  The  patient  underftood  the  hint,  and 
retired,  taking  more  care  of  his  fteps  down- 
wards for  the  remainder  of  the  ftaircafe, 

% 

and  wondering  how  fo  much  humanity, 
and  fo  much  unfociablenefs,  could  dwell 
in  the  fame  bread:.  His  wonder  (which, 
like  all  other  wonder,  was  connected  with 
folly,)  ceafed,  when  he  found,  on  defcri- 
bing  to  a friend  the  fituation  of  the  clofet, 
that  he  had  owed  the  kind  afliftance  he  had 
received,  to  the  firft  man  in  the  kingdom, 
who,  after  having  exercifed  the  humanity 
of  the  fellow  creature , found  too  much  of 
the  monarch  about  him  to  fupport  a familiar 
t con-i 
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converfation  with  the  perfon  he  had  re- 
lieved. 


NAMES. 

. » 

Scaliger  had  a moft  ridiculous  aver- 
fton  to  the  name  of  Harlai,  and  thus  he 
expreflfes  himfelf  in  a Latino-gallic  jar- 
gon * **.  “ Omnes  Harlazi  funt  bizarres, 

4‘  funt  quinque  familise,  & omnes  avari.” 
He  proceeds  to  fpecify  inftances  of  their 
avarice,  and  clofes  his  farcafins  with  the 
character  of  -f*  “ Dominus  de  Saint  Aubin. 
“ qui  eft  unus  ex  Harlseis,  Gubemator  dc 
“ Saint  Maixent,  Temper  vivit  in  hofpitio, 
“ ne  cogatur  amicos  excipere.  Plus  con- 
“ fumo  in  uno  anno  quam  ille.”  M.  de 
Monglas,  one  of  the  Harlai  family,  who 
had  a particular  efteem  for  Scaliger,  hap- 

• “ All  the  Harleis  are  queer ; there  are  five  different 

**  families  of  them,  and  all  of  them  miferly.” 

+ “ The  Sieur  de  St.  Aubin,  who  is  one  of  the  Harlais, 
**  and  governor  of  St.  Maixent,  always  lives  at  an  inn, 
*'  that  he  may  have  an  excufe  for  not  entertaining  his  vi- 
**  fitors.  Even  I fpend  more  in  a year  than  he  does.” 
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pening  to  light  one  day  on  this  ill-tempered, 
weak  paragraph,  very  naturally  flung  tire 
book  into  the  fire,  and  difcarded  its  writer 
from  his  friendship. 


It  was  cuftomary  among  the  antients  to 
write  names,  whether  of  the  Gols,  or ‘of 
their  friends,  in  a circle,  that  none1  night- 
take  offence  at  feeing  another’s  name- 'pre- 
ferred to  his  o'vn.  The  cordeliers*  1i;: re 


formerly  been  known  to  have  paid  thehimie 
attention  to  delicacy,  and  when  a Pope  has 

* r . • ‘ 

demanded  the  names  of  fome  priefls  of 
their  order,  that  one  might  be  railed  to 


■ • ^ 

the  purple,  they  have  fent  thofe  n a dies 

* • ' \ ’ -j  • ; ; • j 

written  circularly,  that  they  might  not 
feem  to  recommend  one;  more  than  another." 


The  race  of  Tailors  are  the  only ( people 
who  preferve  thi3  v'erf  antient  cuftom  in 
its  purity,  for  when  any  remonftrance  is 
on  foot  among  them,  they  fign  it  in  a 
circle,  and  call  it  a Roynd  Rodin. 


Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  was  tfys  fancy  of  the  w its  and 
.■u  . ' learned 
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learned  men  of  the  age,  particularly  in 
Italy,  to  change  their  baptilmal  names  for 
dailical  ones.  As  Sannazarius,  for  inftance, 
wlio  altered  his  (r-vn  plain  name  “ Jacopo,” 
to  “ Adtius  Syncerus.”  Numbers  did  the 
fame,  and  among  the  reft,  Platina  the 
hiftoriau,  at  Rpme,  who,  not  without  a 
lolemn  ceremonial,  took  the  name  of 
‘‘  Callimachus,”  inftead  of  “ Philip.” 
Pope  Paul  the  Second,  who  reigned  about 
that  time,  unluckily  chanced  to  be  luf- 
picious,  illiterate,  and  heavy  of  compre- 
henfion.  He  had  no  idea  that  peribn* 
could  with  to  alter  their  names,  unlel's 
they  had  iome  bad  deiign,  and  actually 
krupled  not  to  employ  iinprifonment,  and 
other  violent  methods  to  dilcover  the  fan- 
cied myftery.  Platina  was  molt  cruelly 
tortured  on  this  frivolous  account  ; he  had 
uothing  to  conlels,  lo  the  Pope,  after  en- 
deavoring in  vain,  to  convict  him  of  he- 
re! y,  ledition,  t$cc.  releaied  him,  after  a 
Jong  impriibnment. 
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The  origin  of  names,  is  a fubjed  which 
feems  to  have  been,  hitherto,  rather  fu- 
perficially  treated  ; and  there  is  not  wanting 
reafon  to  believe,  that  from  the  furname 
may  be  drawn  very  probable  conclufions 
refpeding  not  only  the  trade  or  profefiion 
of  the  family’s  founders,  but  alfo  their 
bodily  peculiarities,  qualities,  accomplifh- 
ments,  or  defeds,  and  the  degree  of  ref- 
pedability  in  which  they  were  held  ; re- 
markable accidents  which  have  happened 
to  particular  perfons,  are  alfo  frequently 
recorded  in  their  furnames.  Thofe  refus- 
ing from  perfonal  defcription,  are  probably, 
much  older  than  thofe  from  trades  or  pro- 
feffions,  thefe  not  having  been  regularly 
exercifed  by  particular  perfons,  until  na- 
tions were  confiderably  advanced  in  civi- 
lization ; for  before  that  period,  every  man 
was  his  own  fmith,  carpenter,  mafon,  &c. 
and  every  man  made  his  own  clothes  and 
fhoes.  But  from  the  earlieft  times,  it  was 
neceflary  to  diflinguilh  one  man  from  an- 
other, which  could  only  be  done  by 
pointing  out  perfonal  qualities,  or  places 
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of  refidence.  For  John,  tbefon  of  John* 
or  William,  would  iirit  more  than  one ; 
but  John  Crookfhanks,  the  fon  of  John, 
could  only  fuit  a bandy-legged  man  ; and 
thus  Mr.  Lightfoot,  Mr.  Golightly,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Hopper,  Mr.  Ambler,  and  Mr. 
Jumper,  drew  their  names  from  the  bo- 
dily agility  of  the  firft  bearers  ; and  Mr. 
Heavyfides,  Meflieurs  Saunter,  Onflow, 
and  Waddle,  from  the  contrary  quality. 
The  Pains,  Akinheads,  Akinlides,  An- 
guilhes,  and  Hedacres,  owed  their  appel- 
lations to  the  dolorous  fenfations  of  their 
anceftors  ; while  the  Wilds,  the  Sangwines, 
the  Joys,  the  Merrys,  and  the  Bucks,  an- 
nounce their  defcent  from  a fet  of  happy, 
thoughtlefs  linners  of  the  earlieft  ages. 

Several  refpedable  families  feem  to  have 
originated  with  foundlings,  and  their  names 
may  poflibly  point  out  the  places  where 
they  were  expofed.  Among  thefe  are 
1 owntend,  Lane,  Street,  Church-yard, 
Court,  Stair,  Barn,  Stables,  Grange,  Or- 
chard, &c.  We  mud  not,  for  fear  of  an 
aclion,  trace  back  the  anceftry  of  Mr. 
«■  High- 
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Highwayman,  but  that  of  Mr<  Gentleman 
Would  probably  do  him  credit. 

Baftards  have  not  only  their  birth  in- 
dicated by  their  furnames,  but  alfo  the 
degree,  rank,  or  ftation  of  their  parents, 
thus,  Miffon,  Goodyfon,  Mollyfon,  An- 
fon,  Jennifon,  Bettifon,  and  Nelfon,  were 
called  after  their  mothers  names,  thofe  of 
their  fathers  being  unknown.  But  Miffon, 
and  Goodifon,  were  vifibly  the  produce  of 
the  faux-pas  of  Mifs,  and  of  Goody ; 
whereas,  Jenni-fon,  Nel-fon,  Bet-fon,  &c, 
were  the  flips  of  dairy  and  milkmaids,  or 
other  girls  in  low  ftations.  The  like  dif- 
tin<ttion  may  be  traced  in  illegitimates, 
whofe  fathers  were  known.  Matterfon 
and  Stewardfon,  {hew  the  children  of  the 
matter  and  ttevvard,  while  Jackfon,  Thom- 
fon  and  Wilfon,  were  the  mifbegotten 
offspring  of  hinds,  fervants  and  laborers. 

Surnames  fometimes  help  us  to  guefs  at 
the  place  where  the  heads  of  particular 
families  were  born.  Probably  the  name 
of  Perry,  was  given  to  fome  pleafant, 
brifk  Worcefterfhire  lad,  and  that  of  Per- 
kin, 
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kin,  to  one  of  a like  defcription,  born  in 
one  of  the  cyder  counties,  of  a weaker 
frame  of  body. 

It  feems  difficult  to  account  for  fome 
extraordinary  names  : many  of  them  are 
probably  corrupted  from  foreign  ones. 
Such  as  Mr.  Bomgartcn,  Mr.  Higgenbot- 
tom,  and  divers  others.  The  firft  is  the 
German  name  for  a tree-garden,  i.  e.  an 
Orchard,  and  the  latter  fignifying  in  the 
lame  tongue  ^Icken-baum),  an  oak-tree. 

In  procefs  of  time,  when  men  began  to 
attach  thcmfelves  to  particular  callings,  pro- 
feffions,  and  trades,  they  likewife  began 
from  them  to  apply  the  furnames  of  Smith, 
Butcher,  Baker,  &c.  &c.  in  the  manner 
ftill  pra&ifed  in  large  public-houfes,  where 
we  may  daily  here  perfons  called  by  the 
additions  of  their  offices,  as  John-Oftler! 
Betty-Chambermaid  ! Jenny-Cook!  Will- 
Drawer  ! and  Sam-Boots  ! G. 
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General,  or  national  reflexions,  are  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  vulgar,  and  with 
them  they  are  charaXeriftic  ; when,  how- 
ever, they  are  thrown  out  by  men  of  any 
pretenfions  to  literature,  they  confer  in- 
delible difgrace  on  the  work  which  contains 
them  ; Guy  Patin,  is  an  example  to  this 
purpofe.  He  acquired  in  his  time,  by 
dint  of  audacity,  and  particularly  by 
forcing  his  correfpondence  on  men  of  emi- 
nence in  literature  *,  a kind  of  charaXer 
In  fcience,  of  which  an  accurate  perufal  of 
his  works,  will,  in  the  eyes  of  difcerning 
readers,  utterly  deprive  him. 

This  man  honored  England  with  his  en- 
mity, and  an  enmity  fo  favage,  fo brutal,  that 
it  can  only  be  paralleled  by  the  effufions  of 
Hyder  Ally’s,  Jemmatdhars  “ Moy,  qui 


* Ducatiana,  p.  52. 

-J-  Hiftory  of  the  War  in  Afia, 
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« hay  naturellement  les  Anglois,  je  ue  penfe 
u qu’avec  horreur  de  cette  nation 
“ Hoc  inihi  funt,  inter  homines,  Angli, 
“ quod  funt  inter  brutas  animantes,  lupi  f.” 
Thefe  were  the  fentiments  which  G.  Patin 
bluffied  not  to  avow.  The  extent  of  thi* 
man’s  knowledge  in  bijlory , may  be  judged 
from  his  affirming  that,  “ Lord  Darnley 
“ was  murthered  by  the  Puritans  j”  of  his 
judgement , by  the  pains  which  he  takes 
to  prove  that  “ Mahomet  was  never  a 
“ cardinal  at  Rome,”  and  that  there  are 
no  “ Silver  grapes  in  Hungary.”  Vide. 
Patiniana,  paffim. 

His  confiftency  appears,  from  his  po- 
fitively  declaring  his  difbelief  of  fpe&res, 
and  from  his  telling,  in  the  very  fame  page, 
the  filly  ftory  of  Bodin’s  familiar  fpirit,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  would  make  any  of  his 
readers  fuppofe  that  he  gave  implicit  credit 
to  it.  Ibidem. 

• As  for  me,  (who  naturally  hate  the  Englilh)  I cannot 
think  of  that  nation  without  horror. 

f To  me,  the  Englilh  arc,  among  mm,  what  wolres 
are  among  btajit. 
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Those,  who  form  their  ideas  concerning 
the  character  of  a nation,  from  the  fatcaftical 
ftridtures  of  their  neighbors,  will  often  find 
themfelves  greatly  miftaken.  Such  por- 
traits will  be  much  too  highly  colored  to 
have  any  general  refemblancej  although 
fome  particular  features  may  afford  a like* 
nefs.  Befides,  there  is  now  and  then,  hi 
a nation,  a haughty  affectation  of  fome 
peculiarity*  though  of  no  pleafarit  kind; 
In  the  “ Life  of  Duncan  Forbes,”  we  are 
told  of  a hearty  tub  of  punch,  made  in 
fuch  hafte,.  that  the  barrel  not  having  been 
cleaned,  the  fcales  of  the  pickled  falmoh 
were  feert  l'wimming  on  the  furface.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a mere  affectation  of 
jflovenlinefs,  as  does  alfo  the  want  of  a 
proper  floor,  or  at  leaft,  of  a carpet  by 
the  fide  of  that  bed,  which  Dr.  Johnfon’s 
Tour  has  immortalized. 

We  are,  in  the  like  manner,  to  guard 
Ourfelves  againft  the  common  error,  of 
granting  to  our  neighbor  iflanders  a mo- 
nopoly of  bulls.  The  fimplicity  of  the 
Irifh  fervant,  who  got  rid  of  a light  guinea, 
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by  giving  it  to  a toll-man,  between  two 
halfpence,  is  fully  equalled  by  an  Englifh 
cook,  who  valued  herfelf  much  to  her 
lady,  at  having  put  off  a neck  of  ve- 
nifon  (which  had  been  fent  from  table 
to  be  more  roatted  another  day)  to  a 
viiitor’s  fervants  for  mutton.  Nor  did 
ever  Irifhman  Utter  a better  bull,  than  did 
an  honeft  John,  who  being  afked  by  a 
friend,  “ Has  your  fitter  got  a fon  or  a 
“ daughter  ?”  anlwered,  “ Upon  my  foul, 
“ I do  not  yet  know  whether  I am  an 
“ uncle  or  an  aunt.” 

Our  lively  neighbofs  of  France,  feem 
to  have  prelerved  lome  ttriking  features  in 
their  character,  through  fucccfTive  ages. 
Anna  Comnena,  the  ingenious  hittorian 
of  her  father’s  reign,  deferibes  the  French 
knights  and  warriors,  who  vifited  Con- 
ttantinople,  in  their  way  to  the  Floly 
Land,  as  mingling  gaiety  with  war- 
fare, and  actually  brings  to  our  mind,  the 
petit-maitres  of  the  prefent  age,  when  the 
deferibes,  with  her  eloquent  pen,  her  im- 
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perial  father,  laboring  under  the  tortures 
of  the  gout,  and  yet  obliged  to  anfwer  the 
innumerable  enquiries,  made  by  his  Gallic 
vifitants.  Anna  Comnena,  too,  bears 
witnefs  to  the  favage  fidelity  of  the  John 
Bulls  of  her  time.  She  tells  us  that  Alexius 
Comnenus,  her  father,  meaning  to  depofe 
Nicephorus  Botoniates,  the  Emperor  of 
Conftantinople,  fent  Csefar  Ducas,  in  the 
habit  of  a monk,  to  fpy  how  the  city  was 
defended.  He  brought  word  back,  that 
“ they  * mull  take  heed  not  to  aflault  one 
“ particular  part,  which  was  guarded  by 
“ the  “ Barangi,  f”  and  that  to  attempt 
“ them  by  bribery  were  impracticable. 
“ For,”  fays  he,  “ thefe  battle-ax  men, 
“ adhering  firmly  to  the  traditions  of  their 
“ own  country,  think  faith  to  their  leaders, 
to  be  their  portion  of  inheritance.”  Thefe 
Barangi,  who  were  undoubtedly  Englifh- 
men,  are  fuppofed,  by  fome  writers,  to 

* Mjjtj  tok  Bapxfyoi;  (//.caMi'y, 

t Barangi,  i.  e.  Englifh.  See  Nicetas  Choniates  & 
Fobrati  Gloffarium,  ad  Verb.  lt>xXoot  Bufafyoi.  See  alfo 
Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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have  fled  their  country,  when  they  found 
the  Normans  prevail,  and  to  have  wan- 
dered as  far  as  Conftantinople,  in  fearch  ot 
a prince,  to  whom  they  might,  with  honor, 
transfer  their  allegiance. 

Those  rays  which  have  lately  illu- 
minated almoft  every  region  of  defpotifm, 
and  which  feem  to  have  particularly  en- 
lightened almoft  every  nation  of  late,  have 
fo  far  melted  down  the  prejudices  which 
oppofed  any  amity  between  Britain  and 
France,  that  the  French  now,  do  ample 
juftice  to  the  Britifh  conftitution  and  man- 
ners, and  appear,  virtually,  to  have  aban- 
doned the  charge  of  ferocity  and  fanguinary 
violence, which  has  been  brought  againft  our 
iflanders,  as  ftrong  features  in  their  national 
chara&er,  by  Voltaire,  and  others  of  their 
hiftorians.  It  19  in  compliment  to  this 
growing  candor,  that  the  Editor  lays  afide 
a plan  he  had  formed,  of  proving,  from 
the  evidence  of  French  writers  alone,  of 
Montaigne,  L’Eftoille,  Brantome,  D’Au- 
bigny,  &c.  <Scc.  <5tc.  that  the  civil  wars  of 

France 
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France  brought  forward  in  many  fmgte 
yeany  (and  fome  folate  as  1621,*)  more 
cruelties,  mafiacres,  and  execrable  vio- 
lences, than  the  whole  duration  of  the 
civil  wars,  between  the  White  and  the  Red 
Rofe,  and  between  King  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliament  of  England.  Fie  will  only 
intimate  the  deteftable  treatment  to  which 
the  moll  amiable  part  of  the  creation  were 
perpetually  expofed,  a horror  unknown 
to  Englifh  annals.  He  will  barely  hint  at 
the  letter  from  the  “ Baron  D’Aflier,”  to 
the  Due  de.Montpenfier  -j-,  and  he  w ill  only 
refer  the  inquifitive  reader  to  Brantome’s 
life  of  the  laft  mentioned  general  ijl,  for  a 
tale,  which  is  related  by  that  old  courtier, 
as  a good  joke,  and  -which  he  declares  he 
heard  the  D.  de  Guife,  repeat  with  loud 
applaufe,  before  his  own  fpoufe  and  a 
brilliant  party  of  women  of  quality. 

* See  account  of  the  taking  NegrepelifTe,  in  the  Mem. 
c:c  Baflompierre,  confirmed,  and  enlarged  on  by  Dr.  Hey- 
lyn,  in  his  “ Two  Journies,”  p.  236,  237. 

f Hilt.  de  L’Ordre  de  St.  Efprit.  Tom.  I.  p.  167. 

J Erantome.  Tom.  8.  p.  314,  315.  Alfo  the  article 
Babelot  in  the  Gen.  Dift. 
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Although  war  is  apparently  an  idea 
inimical  to  the  precepts  of  the  Chriftian 
religion,  yet  lome  there  are  who  imagine 
that  it  is  not  only-  permitted,  but  even  or- 
dained in  the  general  plan  of  great  arrange- 
ments for  mortals,  either  as  a Icourge  for 
the  fins  of  mankind,  or  as  a means  of  pre- 
venting that  iminenfc  increafe  of  human 
beings,  which  otherwile  might  occalion 
famine  and  pcftilcnce,  evils  more  intoler- 
able even  than  war. 

But  we  ought  not,  prefumptuoufly,  from 
this  caui'e,  to  deduce  the  enmity,  which  has 
txitled  for  io  many  ages  betwmen  Great- 
Britain  and  trance.  An  enmity  lcarcejy 
leflened  even  by  that  general  light  of  to- 
leration which  has  illuminated  mankind 
within  the  laft  century. 

I'ar  from  being  intended  by  nature  for 
foes,  one  would  rather  imagine  that  the 
two  countries  were  meant  to  be  in  perpo- 

0^,3  tual 
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tual  alliance.  Each  poffefTes  the  very  com- 
modities of  vrhich  the  other  is  deftitute. 
The  coal,  the  beer,  the  wool  of  Britain,  are 
as  much  wanted  in  France,  as  the  wine, 
the  oil,  and  the  fine  linen  of  the  French 
are  wifhed  for  in  England.  We  allow  too, 
to  each  other  reciprocally,  the  moft  re- 
fpe&able  and  engaging  qualities.  We 
deny  not  to  our  Gallic  neighbours,  gal- 
lantry in  battle,  military  fclence,  politenefs 
of  behaviour  j and,  above  all,  we  unani- 
moufly  allow  them  pre-eminence  in  every 
elegant  accomplifhment.  On  their  parts, 
they  grant  to  us  fincerity,  bravery,  and  a 
generous  philofophy,  which,  in  all  their 
dramas,  where  a Briton  is  introduced,  forms 
the  ftriking  feature  of  his  character.  Are 
two  nations  thus  circumftanced  with  re- 
fpe&  to  each  other,  formed  to  be  “ Natural 
Enemies?”  Shame  on  the  expreffion! 
It  is  abfurd,  unnatural,  and  little  lefs  than 
blafphemous,  as  it  conveys  an  idea  pre- 
cifely  contradictory  to  that  benevolence  in 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  we  are  bound, 
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as  Chriftians,  to  look  upon  as  one  of  his 
eflential  attributes. 


OECONOMY. 

The  following  letter  contains  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  moft  excellent  domeftic  ma- 
nagement, which  imagination  can  conceive. 
It  mTTy  be  depended  on,  for,  facetious  as 
the  writer  is  known  to  be,  he  never  in- 
dulges his  humor  at  the  expence  of  his 
veracity ; and  he  avers  every  circum- 
ftanee  there  related  to  be  literally  true. 

“ You  afk  me  what  I have  feen,  in  my 
“ ramble,  worth  relating.  You  are  no 
“ antiquarian,  I will  not  therefore  teafe 
“ you  with  ruined  abbeys,  Gothic  caftles, 
“ Roman  and  Danifh  camps,  or  Druidi- 
**  cal  circles,  but  confine  my  narrative  to 
“ a human  curiofity.  This  is  a Mr. 
“ Ofbaldefton,  an  attorney’s  clerk,  and, 
“ fpite  of  the  popular  prejudices  againft 
“ his  profeflion,  faid  to  be  an  honeft  man. 
“ This  you  will  allow  to  be  a curiolity, 
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byt  that  is  not  all.  This  honeft  limb 
“ of  the  law  is  married,  and  has,  at  leaft, 
“ half  a dozen  children,  all  whom,  with 
" as  many  couple  of  hounds,  and  a brace 
“ of  hunters,  he  maintains  out  of,  how 
“ much  do  you  think?  Guefs  a little,  I 
fc  'pray  you.  Why  then,  to  fupport  him- 
i(  felf,  a wife,  fix  children,  twelve  dogs, 
“ and  two  horfes,  he  has  not  a penny 
(C  more  than  fixty  pounds  per  am  urn  l 
“ And,  if  polfible  to  increafe  the  miracle, 

*(  he  did  this  in  London  for  many  years, 

% 

**  paying  every  body  their  own,  and 
“ keeping  a tight  coat  for  Sundavs  and 
((  Holidays.  But  I will  try  to  explain 
“ this  feeming  paradox.  After  the  ex- 
“ piration  of  the  time  which  Mr.  Ofbal- 
deilon  owed  his  mailer,  he  adled  as  an 
“ accountant  for  the  butchers  in  Clare- 
market,  who  paid  him  in  offal ; the 
•f  choicell  morfels  of  this,  he  feledled  for 
“ himfelf  and  family,  and  with  the  reft  he 
“ fed  his  hounds,  which  he  kept  in  his  gar- 
“ ret.  Blis  horfes  were  lodged  in  his 

m cellar,  and  fed  on  grains  from  a neigh- 

“ bouring 
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f<  bouring  brewhoul’e,  and  on  damaged 
“ corn,  with  v hich  lie  was  fupplied  by  a 
corn-chandler,  whofe  books  he  kept  in 
order.  Once  or  twice  a week,  in  the 
“ lcalon,  he  hunted,  and  by  giving  a hare, 
“ now  and  then,  to  the  farmers,  over 
“ whofe  grounds  he  fported,  fecured  their 
good-will,  and  permiilion.  Belides 
which,  leveral  gentlemen,  (truck  with 
his  extraordinary  oeconomy,  winked  at 
ft  5°ing  over  their  manors  with  his 
“ moderate' pack. 

Accident  has,  llnce,  removed  this  un- 
common man  to  Lewes,  in  Suflex,  where 
on  Hie  lame  Itipend,  lie  continues  to 
**  maintain  the  fame  family.  Curiofity 
ft  me  t0  viiit  this  extraordinary  party, 

“ aoout  their  dinner  time.  The  two- 
f legged  part  ol  it  were  clean,  though 
n°t  fuperfluoufly  clothed,  and  feemed  to 
live  like  brothers  with  the  furrounding 
* animals.  It  looked,  in  fhort,  fomewhat 
hke  the  8°Uen  age.  Mr.  O.  himfelf 
‘ feemed  and  aded  like  the  father  of  the 
" quadrupeds,  as  well  4s  the  bipeds,  and 
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*c  as  fuch,  decided  with  the  utmoft  impar- 
“ tiality,  for  Mafter  Jacky  having  taken 
a bone  from  Jowler,  he  commanded 
“ inftant  reftitution.  And,  on  the  other 
“ hand,  Doxy  having  fnatched  a piece 
“ of  liver  from  Mifs  Dorothea,  was  oblig- 
“ ed,  on  the  fpot,  to  reftore  it  to  the  young 
tc  lady. 

“ On  enquiry,  I found  that  Mr.  O. 
“ was  the  younger  fon  of  a gentleman 
“ of  good  family,  but  fmall  fortune,  in 
“ the  north  of  England,  and  that  having 
imprudently  married  one  of  his  father’s 
“ fervants,  he  was  turned  out  of  doors, 
“ with  no  other  fortune  than  a fouthern 
“ hound,  big  with  pup,  whofe  offspring 
**  have  fince  been  a fource  of  profit  and 
**  amufement  to  him.”  F.  G. 

The  wTriter  of  the  above  letter  has  in- 
formed the  Editor,  that  this  very  extraor- 
dinary character  has  lately  refided,  with 
the  fame  family,  at  Croydon,  in  Surrey. 

The  Editor  cannot  help  wilhing  that 
Mr.  Ofbaldefton  had  fallen  in  with  the 
difpenfer  of  the  hand-bill  which  follows 

this 
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this  paragraph,  and  which  was  actually 
put  into  the  hand  of  a friend  ot  his,  as  he 
was  pafling  the  Strand,  in  March,  1788. 
The  induflriousTaylor  would  certainly  have 
been  employed  by  that  incomparable,  and 
really  refpe&able,  oeconomift,  to  regulate 
the  wardrobe  of  the  family. 

The  Difpenfary  for  difordered  Apparel, 

“ Either  by  wear,  tear,  burn,  misfitting,  or  any 

other  complaint  whatever,  the  latter  being  a com- 
*«  plaint  incident  to  liveries,  frequently  occafioned  by 
“ the  removal  of  fervants,  even  fhould  they  be 
“ wanting  in  length  and  breadth,  fhall  be  fpcedily 
**  cured  without  blemilh,  &c.  Stc. 

“ And  after  the  curious  manufacturer,  by  care, 
“ (kill  and  labour,  has  highly  finilhed  off  beautiful 
“ and  coftly  ornamental  covering  for  the  human 
“ body,  it  fhall  not  be  degraded  by  being  put  toge- 
“ thcr  in  a flamakin  and  bungling  manner,  but  fhaped 
“ genteel,  free,  and  eafy,  and  put  together  with 
“ llrength  and  beauty,  fo  that  it  (hall  both  do  juftice 
“ to  the  manufacturer,  and  honor  to  the  wearer,  having 
“ inftruments  for  that  purpofe,  which  are  of  them- 
“ felves  infallible,  if  not  mifguided  by  fomething 
“ which  is  mortal,  of  which  all  poffible  care  will  be 
“ taken  to  prevent  : but  to  avoid  too  much  quackery 
4<  puffing,  will  come  to  ocular  demonftralion,  by 

“ producing 
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“ producing  fome  of  their  performance;  viz.  a to- 
lerable  decent  fuit  on  his  back,  made  out  of  two 
“ very  ragged  old  coats,  bought  in  Rofcinary-lane  for 
“ eighteen-pence,  and  a coat  that  will  admit  of  four 
“ different  changes  of  faftiions,  made  out  of  a much 
“ fmaller  fizcd  ragged  old  coat  and  breeches,  bought 
ti  at  the  fame  place  for  two  Shillings ; breeches  neatly 
“ fitted  in  the  common  way  without  leg-feams,  ditto 
“ to  wear  either  fide  outward,  as  two  pair,  cither 
“ leather  and  cloth,  or  what  any  Gentleman  may 
“ chufe,  that  can  bc-puton  and  off  without  difturb- 
“ ing  boots  or  {hoes,  even  fhould  they  be  dirtv; 
“ and  ditto  with  more  conveniences  than  either,  with- 
“ out  any  learn  at  all. 

“ Ladies  riding  habits  made  in  the  gentecleft  tafte, 
“ and  thofe  Ladies  who  make  ufe  of  drawers  may 
“ have  them  made  on  the  new-invented  breeches  plan, 
“ without  a feam  at  all,  like  a napkin,  and  with  fuch 
“ conveniences  never  feen  before  : Young  Gentlemen’s 
tc  firft  clothes  made  on  a ufcful  and  diverting  hu- 
“ morous  plan,  never  done  by  any  but  himfelf.  This* 
“ operator  will  undertake  to  make  a decent  coat  in 
*«  the  prefent  tafte,  which  {hall  be  both  for  fervice 
“ and  beauty,  nearly  equal  to  any  new  coat,  out  of 
“ (alrnoft)  the  worlt  coat  that  was  ever  thrown  off  a 
“ tradefman’s  back ; many  more  fingular  operations 
“ upon  coats,  can  be  authenticated  by  Mr.  Babar,  at 
“ his  hat  manufadlory,  Charing-crofs ; Mr.  Price, 

<c  clock  and  watch-maker  and  mender,  No.  26,  St. 
“ Martin’s-lane  ; Mr.  Burford,  tobacconift.  Little  St. 

' •“  Andr&w- 
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Andrew-ftreet,  Seven-Dials;  Mr.  Hutchinfon, 
linen-draper,  No.  I,  Berklcy-l'quare ; Mr.  Vofe, 
peruke-maker,  in  Bed  ford -ftreet,  Bedford-row  ; Mr. 
Ifherwood,  at  the  Fountain,  Pccrlefs  Pool,  in  the 
City-road ; and  Mr.  Mardle,  copper-fmith,  in 
Houndlditch  : The  above  performances  are  at  pre- 
fent  carried  on  in  a three  pair  of  ftairs  chambers, 

“ No.  127,  near  Exeter-Change,  in  the  Strand, 

Number  on  the  door,  which  is  always  open  in  the 
day-time,  but  the  bufmefs  has  been  much  retarded, 
for  the  want  of  fome  neceflary  inftruments  to  carry 
it  on,  notwithftanding  neither  idlenefs  nor  extra- 
vagance have  had  any  {hare  in  the  caufe  of  that 
complaint,  there  not  being  ten  {hillings  worth  of 
animal  food  or  liquors  of  any  kind,  except  mint- 
tea,  been  expended  amongft  fix  perfons  for  thefe 
ten  months  paft,  four  of  that  number  being  girls, 
and  all  incapable  of  earning  one  penny,  the  two 
eldeft  by  misfortune,  and  the  other  two  by  their 
youth.  Under  this  load,  together  with  the  narrow- 
nefs  of  the  prefent  circumftances,  it  is  found  to  be 
too  hard  a talk  to  rife  up  in  the  world;  he  therefore 
flatters  himfelf  that  by  making  this  his  real  cafe 
known  to  the  public,  that  they  will,  out  of  huma- 
nity, aflift  his  endeavours  to  lupport  his  family,  in 
a more  Chriftian-like  manner  than  at  prefent,  being 
more  like  fwine  or  other  beads,  not  having  fix- 
pennyworth  of  linen  amongft  fix  perfons,  and  all 
other  neceflarics  wanting  in  like  manner  ; the  talk 
is  great ! but  yet  not  fo  great  but  what  numbers 

“ may 
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“ may  conquer,  therefore  will  reft  upon  faith  to  be- 
“ lieve  that  the  number  of  well  difpofed  people  thefe 
“ may  fall  into  the  hands  of,  will  never  let  it  be 
“ faid  that  fuch  a tradefman  was  found  ftarved  to 
“ death  amongft  the  rags,  (where  at  prefent  he  now 
“ lies,)  under  the  fhop-board,  whofe  higheft  am- 
“ bition  is  only  to  live  and  die  on  the  top  of  it,  and 
“ to  be  enabled  to  join  temperance  with  prudence, 
“ to  act  in  conjunction  with  fortitude  and  juftice, 
“ through  the  fmall  remaining  paflage  of  this  life. 

“ September  29th,  1786. — Being  entered  into  the 
“ third  year  of  the  above  mentioned  apartments, 
“ and  this  being  the  firft  application,  will  give  a 
“ full  and  true  account  of  the  benefits  and  progrefs 
“ arifing  from  thefe  bills,  in  my  next,  &c.  &c. 

“ Your  commands  will  be  waited  on  to-morrow, 
“ or  a line  will  be  immediately  attended, 

“ By  your  obliged  humble  fervant, 

“ JOHN  SHAKESPEAR.” 

An  extreme  attention  to  the  fmalleft 
points  of  oeconomy,  is  faid  to  have  been 
ever  a ftriking  feature  in  the  character  of 
a perfon,  not  long  deceafed,  whofe  memory 
will  long  be  remembered  for  the  diftin- 
guilhed  preference  which  he  gave  in  his 
laft  will,  to  public  charities,  over  his  neared: 
relations.  A very  fingular  and  laughable 
. inftance 
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inftance  of  this  is  reported.  He  loved  to 
attend  dramatic  exhibitions,  and,  lor  his 
health’s  fake,  he  chofe  to  take  a great  coat 
with  him.  But  where  Ihould  he  leave 
this  ufeful  appendage  during  the  per- 
formance ? The  box-keepers  would  ex- 
pert at  leaft  fix-pence ; the  orange  girls 
would  take  little  lefs ; and  Ihould  he  leave 
it  at  a coffee-houfe,  he  muft  fpend  three- 
pence to  obtain  houfe-room  for  it.  His 
invention  fupplied  him  with  a method 
cheaper  and  equally  fecure.  He  pawned 
his  garment  every  evening  that  he  at- 
tended the  play,  at  a Ihop  near  the  door, 
for  a Ihilling,  which  he  carried  back  to  it, 
at  the  clofc  of  the  play,  added  one  penny 
for  intereft,  and  received  his  great  coat 
again  fafe  and  found,  as  it  had  literally 
been  laid  up  in  lavender.  G. 

Look  up  at  the  infeription  on  that  ve- 
nerable building  defaced  with  plaifter.  What 
does  it  record  ? “ Beautified  by  Samuel 

Smear  and  Daniel  Daub,  Churchwar- 
“ dens.  And  fo  thefe  honeft  gentlemen 
- ' call 
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call  difguifing  that  fine,  old,  ftone  build- 
ing, with  a thick  coat  of  lime  and  hair,  or 
white-waffi,  beautifying  it ! 

What  is  the  hiftory  of  all  this?  Why 
the  plain  matter  of  fa£t  is,  that  every  parifh 
officer  thinks  he  has  a right  to  make  a round 
bill  on  the  hamlet,  during  his  year  of 
power.  An  apothecary  in  office,  phyfics 
the  poor.  A glazier,  firft  in  cleaning, 
breaks  the  church-windows,  and  afterwards 
brings  in  a long  bill  for  mending  them. 
A painter  repairs  the  commandments,  puts 
new  coats  on  Mofes  and  Aaron,  gilds  the 
organ  pipes,  and  drefles  the  little  cheru- 
bims  about  the  loft,  as  fine  as  vermilion, 
Pruffian  blue,  and  Dutch-gold  can  make 
them  ; the  late  church-wardens  chanced  to 
be  a filver-fmith,  and  a woollen-draper. 
The  filver-fmith  new  faffiioned  the  com- 
munion plate,  and  the  draper  new  clothed 
the  pulpit,  and  put  freffi  curtains  to  the 
windows.  All  this  might  be  done,  with 
fome  lhadow  of  modefty,  but  to  infult  the 
good  fenfe.  of  every  beholder  with  their 
beautified  ! Shame  on  them  ! G. 
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Are  not  they  who  think  they  flutll  do 
away  all  corruption,  by  lopping  off  thofe 
which  are  called  the  rotten  boroughs,  from 
the  trunk  of  the  conllitution,  extremely 
deceived?  Will  it  not  be,  at  leall,  as  ealy 
for  a Minifter  to  bribe  the  cleSicd,  who  is 
but  one , as  the  ekflors,  who  are  many  ? Will 
not  the  old  llory  of  the  two  broon>-fcilers 
illuftrate  this  obfervatioa  ? Said  the  one 
to  the  other,  “ How  can  you  afford  to 
“ fell  your  brooms  cheaper  than  I can 
“ mine.  I am  lure,  1 deal  the  wood,  both 
u for  the  handle  and  the  brulh.”  “ But 
“ I,”  anfwered  the  other,  “ Ileal  my  brooms 
“ ready-made.” 

May  not  Dr.  Burney's  anecdote  of  a 
let  ot  pariih  officers  well  typify  the  mo- 
dern agitators  ol  a parliamentary  reform  ? 
1 hey  applied  to  Snetzler  (a  celebrated 
organ-builder)  to  examine  tfieir  organ,  and 
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to  make  improvements  on  it — “ Gentle- 
“ men,”  faid  the  honeft  Swifs,  “ your  or* 
“ gan  be  wort  von  hondred  pound,  juft 
“ now — well — I will  l'pend  von  hondred 
“ pound  upon  it,  and  it  ftiall  then  be  wort 
“ fifty.” 

# 

It  was  a humorous  thought,  and  well 
expreffed,  by  a gentleman  (himfelf  a re- 
prefentative  for  a county)  who,  when  he 
heard  that  a bill  was  directed  to  be  re- 
gulated by  a committee,  confifting  of 
Knights  of  Shires,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe,  only,  “ that,”  faid  he,  “ is,  in 
c<  other  words,  all  the  knaves  and  fools  jii 
**  the  houfe.” 


PARTICULAR  PROVIDENCE. 

I 

The  opinion  of  our  learned  Selden  on 
the  fubjedt  of  this  article  is  as  follows. 
“ We  cannot  tell  what  is  a judgement  of 
“ God.  It  is  prefumption  to  take  upon 
“ us  to  know.  In  time  of  plague,  we 

know 
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*•  know  we  want  health,  and  therefore  we 
pray  to  God  to  give  us  health*  In  time 
“ of  war,  we  know  we  want  peace,  and 
therefore  We  pray  to  God  to  give  us 
“ peace.  Commonly  we  fay  a judge- 
“ ment  falls  on  a man  for  fomething  in 
**  him  we  cannot  abide.  An  example  we 
**  have  in  K.  James,  concerning  the  death 
“ of  Henry  IV.  of  France.  One  faid  he  was 
**  killed  for  wenching,  another  faid  he  was 
“ killed  for  turning  his  religion.  ‘ No/ 
4‘  fays  K.  James,  (who  could  not  abide 
**  lighting)  * he  tvas  killed  for  permitting 
**  duels  in  his  kingdom*” 

The  idea  of  a particular  providence 
guiding  every  human  tranfadlion,  though 
very  plcafing,  is  of  too  delicate  a nature  to 
be  clearly  admiflible  in  common  life.  It 
is  a do&rine  which,  although  the  modeft 
religionifl  ufes  wdth  diferetion,  yet  is  eagerly 
grafped  at,  and  feized  with  blind  violence, 
by  the  fanatic  enthufiaft.  Some,  (and 
thole  too  who  ought  to  be,  from  their  edu- 
cation, luperior  to  fuch  “ miferes”)  pro- 
duce alternately,  heavy  fhowers,  and  clear 
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Ikies,  to  aid  their  preaching  labors.  They 
bring  their  virulent  oppofers  to  fudden  and 
uncommon  deaths ; and  the  lower  orders 
of  them  actually  fupply  themfelves  with 
leather  breeches  % and  their  wives  with 
quilted  petticoats,  all  by  direction  of  a par- 
ticular providence. 

An  anecdote  which  came  from  the  mouth 
of  the  late  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, will  point  out  ftrongly  the  impro- 
priety of  fuch  a perfuafion  being  trufted  to 
our  unfteady  imaginations.  The  late  Lord 
Holland,  who  loved  and  valued  the  Dodor’s 
company,  was  fitting  one  morning  con- 
doling with  him  on  their  mutual  infirmi- 
ties, and  lamenting,  with  a confiderable 
degree  of  petulance,  the  inconveniences  to 
which  the  want  of  health  fubjeded  man- 
kind, when  advanced  in  years.  The  door 
opened,  and  a well  known  paymafter  and 
contrador  entered  the  room,  florid  and  full 
of  health.  They  congratulated  him  on  his 

* Buckingham’*  “ Bank  of  Faith.” 
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fanguine  looks — “ Yes,”  he  faid,  “ Pro- 
vidence  had  been  very  good  to  him,  for 
**  he  had  never  known  a moment’s  fick- 
“ nel's  in  his  life.”  This  declaration  by 
no  means  foftened  the  alperity  of  Lord 
Holland’s  countenance.  The  contractor 
faw  all  was  not  right,  and  took  his  leave. 

“ There  now,  Campbell,  there  now,” 
faid  the  angry  peer,  pointing  to  the  door, 
**  You  fee  what  providence  has  been  about 
“ — taking  care  of  that  fcoundrel's  health, 
“ forfooth ! and  not  minding  what  be- 
“ comes  of  your  droplical  belly,  or  of  my 
“ d — d ringworm  !” 

PASSIONS. 

It  has  been  acutely  obferved  by  a pe- 
riodical writer,  that,  unlefs  we  indulge 
them,  the  paffions  are  not  by  any  means 
lo  much  our  m afters  as  we  would,  too 
often,  by  way  of  excufe,  wifh  them  to  be 
thought.  Reverence  to  Heaven,  and  re- 
lpeCl  to  dignity  will  prevent  the  mod  vio- 
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lently  paflionate  individual,  from  giving 
way  to  any  vifible  emotions  of  rage,  at 
church,  or  at  court ; and  the  fame  felf- 
denial,  were  we  but  determined  to  enforce 
it,  would  have  equal  effedl  in  our  own 
houfes  and  families. 

To  the  two  above-mentioned  checks  on 

t • i < 

the  paflions,  viz.  reverence  to  our  God,  and 
refpedl  to  our  King,  we  are  happily  en- 
abled, by  a linking  example,  to  add  a third, 
— zeal  for  our  countrv.  For  it  is  averred 
from  the  molt  indubitable  authority,  that 
during  a late  fiege,  (which  had  it  a Homer 
for  its  hiliorian,  would  make  that  of  Troy 
“ hide  its  diminifhed  head,”)  although  the 
Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor,  fe- 
parately,  and  jointly,  exerted  themfelves 
unceafmgly,  and.  Heaven  be  thanked  ! with 
fuccefs,  in  the  defence  of  the  place  com- 
mitted to  their  charge  ; yet,  from  motives 
of  private  difguft,  they  never  once  ex- 
changed a fingle  word  with  each  other, 
throughout  the  whole  duration  of  the  af- 
fair, except  in  councils  of  war  ! 
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Lopez  D’Acunha,  a gallant  Spaniard, 
who  lived  in  1578,  recorded  in  the  Apop- 
thegms  of  Juan  Ruffo,  feems  to  have  had 
the  affe&ions  of  his  mind  under  as  good 
command  as  the  Grecian  Epi&etus.  He 
was  called  out  from  his  tent  by  a fudden 
alarm.  His  fervants  armed  him  in  great 
hade,  and  although  he  told  them  that  his 
helmet  pained  him  exceedingly,  they  in- 
filled that  it  could  not  be  fitted  better. 
The  brave  Lopez  had  not  leil'ure  to  conteft 
the  point,  he  rufhed  to  the  combat,  fought 
\vith  fuccefs,  and  at  his  return,  unlacing 
his  cafque,  and  throwing  it  down  on  the 
ground,  together  with  his  bloody  ear, 
“ There,”  laid  he  mildly  to  his  awkward 
valets,  “ was  1 not  right  when  I told  you 
how  much  you  hurt  me  in  putting  on 
my  helmet  ?” 

The  Marefchal  de  Ferte,  when  on  his 
death  bed,  by  no  means  equalled  the  calm 
Spaniard  in  refignation.  His  confelTor, 
who  knew  him  to  be  a man  of  quick  pal- 
fions,  had  been  lome  time  endeavoring  to 
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rid  him  of  his  impetuous  warmth,  to  wean 
his  thoughts  from  wordly  objeds,  and  to 
fix  them  on  heaven.  He  already  flattered 
himfelf ' with  fuccefs,  and  to  complete  his 
pious  work,  he  defired  the  Marefchal’s  va- 
let to  bring  him  a crucifix.  The  valet, 
and  a footman,  eagerly  ran  for  it  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  llruggling  which  fhould  bring 
it,  delayed  it  fo  long,  that  the  Marefchal, 
forgetting  his  newly-acquired  habits  of 
patience,  hallooed  out  to  the  valet,  with 
all  the  ftrength  he  had  left,  “ Morbleu  ! 
“ Why  do  you  not  break  that  fcoundrelV 
“ head  with  it  ?” 

The  Duchefs  D’Orleans  gives  two  in- 
ftances  of  hafty  anger  in  Louis  XIV.  He 
once  gave  a caning  to  a fervant,  who  not 
knowing  him,  oppofed  his  entrance  into 
a public  garden.  Another  time,  chancing 
to  obferve  a thief  picking  the  pocket  of 
the  Marefchal  de  Villars,  the  King  fell 
upon  him,  and  drubbed  him  fo  feverely, 
that  the  fellow  hallooed  out,  “ Au  mev.rtre, 
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*•  Au  meurtrc ! on  m’affotome  * !”  to 
the  great  divcrfion  of  the  whole  court. 
Louis,  however,  as  he  had  punilhed  the 
rogue  with  his  own  hands,  permitted  him 
to  exchange  death  for  imprifonment. 

The  paflion  of  fear  fometimes  fhews  it- 
felf  upon  the  flighted:  occafion,  and  in  per- 
fons  the  mod  unlikely  to  entertain  fuch  a 
gued.  A French  author  relates  a whiinfi- 
cal  indance  of  this  kind.  Charles  Guda- 
vus  (the  fuccedor  of  Chridina  of  Sweden) 
was  befieging  Prague,  when  a boor  of 
mod  extraordinary  vifage  defired  admit- 
tance to  his  tent,  and,  being  allowed  en- 
trance, offered,  by  way  of  amufing  the 
king,  to  devour  a whole  hog,  weighing 
two  hundred  weight,  in  his  prefence.  The 
old  General  Konigfmarc,  who  dood  by 
the  King’s  fide,  and  who,  foldier  as  he 
was,  had  not  got  rid  of  the  prejudices  of 
his  childhood,  hinted  to  his  royal  mader, 
that  the  pealant  ought  to  be  burnt  as  a 

• Mimher!  Murthcr  ! I’m  a dead  man  !” 
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forcerer.  Sir,”  faid  the  fellow,  irritated 
at  the  remark,  “ if  your  majefty  will  but 
“ make  that  old  gentleman  take  off  his 
“ fiyord  and  his  fpurs,  I will  eat  him  be-? 
“ fore  your  face,  before  I begin  the  pig.” 
General  Konigfmarc  (who  had,  at  the  head 
of  a body  of  Swedes,  performed  wonders 
againft  the  Auftrians,  and  who  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  brayeft  men  of  the  age,) 
could  not  ftand  this  propofal,  efpecially  as 
it  was  accompanied  by  a mofl  hideous  and 
preternatural  expanfion  of  the  frightful 
peafant’s  jaws.  Without  uttering  a word, 
the  veteran  fuddenly  turned  round,  ran 
out  of  the  court,  and  thought  not  himfelf 
fafe  until  he  had  arrived  at  his  quarters, 
where  he  remained  above  twenty-four 
hours  locked  up,  fecurely,  before  he  had 
got  rid  of  the  panic  which  had  io  feverely 
affe&ed  him. 


In  the  extracts  from  the  Duchefs  of 
Orleans’  letters,  we  find  that  Queen  Chrii- 
tina  of  Sweden,  (who  -was  as  peculiar  in 
her  night-drefs,  as  in  almoft  every  thing 
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dfe,  and  who,  inftead  of  a night-cap,  made 
ufe  of  an  uncouth  linen  wrapper,)  having 
fpent  a relllefs  day  in  bed,  ordered  a band 
of  Italian  muficians  from  the  opera,  to 
approach  near  to  her  curtains,  which  were 
elofe  drawn,  and  drive  to  amufe  her.  Af- 
ter fome  time,  the  voice  of  one  of  the 
performers  ftriking  her,  with  fingular 
plealure,  fhe  fuddenly  thruft  her  homely, 
ftern,  ill-dreffed  head  from  behind  the 
curtains,  exclaiming  loudly,  “ Mort  Pia- 
“ ble  ! com  me  il  chante  bien  * ! The  poor 
Italians,  not  ufed  to  fuch  rough  applaufe, 
from  a figure  fo  hideous,  were  unable  to 
proceed,  from  the  terror  which  they  felt, 
and  the  whole  concert  was  at  Hand,  for 
feveral  minutes. 

The  following  ftory,  taken  from  two  or 
three  different  writers,  and  certainly  to  be 
depended  on,  affords  as  ftrong  an  inftance 
as  ever  was  given,  of  cool,  deliberate  re- 
venge. 
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• Death  and  the  Devil  ! Hoyv  well  he  lings  { 
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La  mort  funefte  de  Ferrante  Pallavi- 
cino  eft  raportee  par  mille  gens,  mais  je 
ne  fache  perfonne  qui  en  a dit  tant  de 
particularitez  que  la  relation  fiiivante,  que 
I’on  a trouvee  manufcrite  dans  une  des 
plus  celebres  bibliotheques  dc  Paris,  a- 
joutee  a la  fin  du  volume  intitule  “ Le  glo- 
“ rie  degl’  incogniti  di  Padoua.”  La  void. 
— ct  Carlo  di  Brefche,  conofciuto  in  Italia 
“ fotto  il  nome  di  Carlo  di  Morti,  fu  fig- 
u liolo  d’uno  librario  di  Parige,  chiamato 

* Gab.  Naude  and  Marville,  give  the  following  account 
of  .this  unfortunate  man.  “ He  was  the  author  of  the 
•“  Divortio  Colette,’”  and,  by  his  bitter  and  fatirical  taunts, 
“ made  the  Barbarini  famiiy  his  inveterate  foes.  He  was 
“ enticed  -from  Venice,  to  which  he  had  retired,  by  one 
“ of  their  emiffaries,  who,  under  pretence  of  guiding  him 
“ into  the  dominions  of  France,  led  him  to  Avignon, 
“ where  he  was  fc-izcd,  and,  after  lying  more  than  a year 
« jQ  prifon,  without  anyone  ftirring  in,  his  behalf,  he  made 
“ a defperate  effort  to  efcape,  by  fetting  fire  to  his  prifon 
“ door  ; but  that  failing,  and  his  defign  bein^  difeovered, 
« he  was  inftantly  beheaded.  The  fon  of  a booldeller  at 
« Paris,  who  had  betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  his 
“ enemies,  was,  in  the  year  1646,  flain,  in  cold  blood, 
«♦  hy  a coufm  of  Pallavicino.  This  Italian  had  been  em- 
“ ployed,  during  three  years,  in  watching  an  opportunity 
“ to  revenge  the  death  of  his  relation,  on  his  betrayer. 

“ Pietre 
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“ Pietre  di  Brefche,  coftui  fen’  ando’  al 
“ viaggio  d’ltalia,  fervendo  un  cavalierc, 
“ il  quale  eflendo  morto  nel  viaggio.  Car- 
“ lo  fene  venue  da  Roma  a Venetia.  Nel 
“ foggiorno  che  fece  in  Roma  fii  prefen- 
“ tato  a i Barberini,  come  huomo  capace 
“ dintraprendere  cofe  di  rilievo,  ci6  che 
“ conolciuto,  gli  fu  commcfla  la  ruina  di 
“ F err  ante  Pallavicino , mo  fii  a tal  rifen- 
“ timento  i Barberini  della  tu  Baccinata, 
& Divortio  Odette,”’  compofitioni  fue, 
“ & aggiuftarono  ilprezzo  del  tradimento 
in  tres  miglia  doppie ; cofi  fene  venne 
Carlo  a Venetia,  azilo  di  Ferrantc, 
“ dove  ritrovatolo,  fece  amicitia  feco,  & 
ftrinfela  di  raodo  che  vedendolo  con 
“ difpolitione  di  paifare  in  Francia,  per 
“ fu£gir  I’inlidie  de’  fuoi  malevoli,  gli 
efibi  la  iua  compagnia.  Caminarono 
“ dunque  infieme  hn  a Orange,  citta  vi- 
“ cina  a Avignone  died  miglia,  di  dove 
“ ayifo  Carlo  al  vicelegato  della  preda,  in- 
' itandolo  a mandargli  incontro  gente.  II 
che  cileguito,  furono  ambedue  pigliati, 
condotti  in  Avignone,  & carcerati.  Carlo 
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“ p^rb,  eflendolo  folo  pro  forma , fu  prefl6 
“ liberato,  & Ferrante  ritenuto,  proceffato, 
& fatto  morire.  Retorno  Carlo  poi  a 
“ Roma,  dove  ricevene  l’infame  premio, 
“ del  fuo  diabolico  tradimento,  parte,  in 
u quadri,  i quali  furono  efpofti  a vender^ 
“ in  Parigi,  in  L’Hotel  de  Fleury,  alhora 
“ camera  locanda,  tenuta  da  una  certa 
<c  donna  di  Bretagna,  chiamata  M.  Barillon, 
“ nella  ftrada  des  Bourdonnois)  parte,  iii 
“ contanti.  II  Cardinale  Mazarini  fr a- 
“ tanto  portalndo  impatierrtemente  la  morte 
<c  di  Pallavicino,  al  qual  voleva  del  bene 
“ aflfai,  fece  dar  ordine  ad’un  tale  Gan - 
“ ducci , Italiano,  di  domefticarfi  con  Carlo. 
“ II  che  fece  cautamente  detto  emifTario, 
“ fimulando  di  vendere  guanti,  profumi,  & 
“ altre  galanterie,  Ie  quali  barattava  con 
tc  Carlo  per  quadri  ed’altra  robba.  Cofi 
“ avendo  ftabilito  commercio  con  eflo,  era 
“ fpeflb  di  lui,  che  ftava  di  cafa  in  piazza 
“ Maubert ; dove  elfendo  una  mattina  i 
“ buoniffima  hora  andato,  per  i loro  ne- 
“ gotii  communi,  fi  lamento  con  Carlo 
“ di  qualche  ingiuftitia  fattagli  da  eflb 

“ lui  i 
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u lui : ci6  che  ncgando  Carlo,  ch’ancora 
“ era  in  letto,  mofle  gli  l’altro  la  cagione 
M del  Petrofello,  lanciatofi  gli  addflo,  fab- 
“ braccio  feco,  & piantogli  un  ftile  nclle 
“ rcni.  Sentendoli  Carlo  ferito,  come 
“ forte  & robuflo  fi  ftrinfc  col  ficario,  & 
“ dibattertdoli  cadorno  ambedue  per  terra. 
“ Corfero  al  rumore  quei  di  cafa,  & tro- 
“ vato  l’uftio  ferrato  per  di  dentro  via, 
“ chiamarono  la  giuftitia,  la  quale  venuta 
“ & l’apertura  fatta  della  porta,  vidde 
“ 1’homicidio,  fece  cacciar  prigione  Gau- 
w ducci  nel  Petit  Chatelet,”’  mentre 
44  Carlo  fene  moriva.  II  che  riferito  al 
“ Cardinale  Mazarini,  diede  ordine  al 
“ giudice  criminale  di  liberare  il  carecrato, 
u & fu  ubbidito.  In  quefto  modo  fii  rimu- 
44  nerato  il  fcelerato  del  fuo  piu  che  bar- 
* baro  tradimento.”  Pag.  no  Claudius 
Bebigardus. 
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The  mind  of  man  in  every  age,  has  had 
at  times,  a wifh  for  fome  relaxation.  Books 
of  the  lighter  kind  have  been  the  general 
refource  on  fuch  occafions,  to  thofe  who 
could  read,  and  every  age  has  furnifhed 
fome  authors,  who  have  employed  their 
talents  for  the  amufement  of  the  idle,  the 
rich,  and  the  luxurious.  The  prefent 
race  of  novels,  if  they  excel  not  in  wit 
or  contrivance,  are  at  leaft,  in  general,  free 
from  the  charge  of  offending  againft  mo- 
rality. If  they  are  often  infipid,  they  are, 
commonly  harmlefs.  It  is  true,  they 
abound  in  number  bevond  moderation,  but 
thofe  few  books  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
writing,  which  owed  their  being  to  Petro- 
nius,  to  Apuleius,  and  to  Lucian,  muft  have 
done  infinitely  more  harm  to  the  morals  of 
their  age,  than  all  thofe  reams  of  adven- 
tures which  the  libraries  of  Mefirs.  Noble, 
Hookham,  Lane,  &c.  have  ever  given  to 

the 
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the  world.  And  from  the  following  anec- 
dote, communicated  to  the  Editor,  by  a 
clergyman  who  refided  near  the  fpot,  we 
may  judge  that  a fmall  number  of  books 
have  as  many  perufers  as  the  largeft  col- 
lection can  boalt. 

The  whole  library  of  one  of  the  Scilly 
ifles,  confifted,  about  fifty  years  part,  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  Hiftory  of  Dr.  Faurtus. 
The  ifland  was  populous,  and  the  wertern 
peafants  being  feldom  deficient  in  literature, 
the  conjuror’s  ftory  had  been  handed  from 
houfe  to  houfe,  until,  from  perpetual 
thumbing,  little  of  his  enchantments,  or 
his  cataftrophe,  was  left  legible.  On  this 
alarming  conjuncture,  a meeting  was  called 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  a pro- 
pofal  was  made,  and  unanimoully  approved, 
that  as  foon  as  the  leai'on  permitted  any  in- 
tercourfe  with  Cornwall,  a fupply  of  books 
Ihould  be  lent  for.  A debate  now  began, 
in  order  to  afeertain  ivbat  thofe  books  Ihould 
be,  and  the  refult  was,  that  an  order  Ihould 
be  tranlinitted  to  an  eminent  booklelier,  at 

S Pen- 
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Penzance,  for  him  to  fend  them  another 
Dr.  Faujius. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  novels,  in 
concert  with  plays*  or  rather*  perhaps* 
farces,  hand  down  to  fucceeding  genera- 
tions the  only  juft  reprefentation  of  the 
times  in  which  they  are  written.  None, 
but  the  authors  of  fuch  pieces,  will  take 
the  pains  to  deferibe  the  manners  of  their 
cotemporaries*  as  fuch  a ferious  narration 
would  be  at  the  time  when  written,  in- 
lipid,  and  totally  ufelefs*  On  the  other 
hand,  Ihould  the  dramatic  writer,  or  the 
novelift,  err  in  his  pidture  of  common  life, 
his  farce  would  be  hided,  and  his  tale  lie 
tinperufed  on  his  printer’s  ftielf.  It  is  to 
Ariftophanes,  to  Plautus,  to  Terence,  and 
to  Apuleius,  not  to  Thucydides,  Livy,  of 
Csefar,  that  we  mull  look,  for  the  private 
falhions  and  cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ; and  it  is  really  affedting  to  ob- 
ferve  the  extreme  diftrefs  to  which  our 
own  antiquarians  are  driven,  when  they 
wifh  to  make  us,  of  the  prefent  age,  ac- 
quainted 
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quainted  with  the  minutiae  of  thofe  of  our 
anceftors  who  lived  before  the  ftage,  and 
the  prefs,  exifted  to  elucidate  the  future 
hiftorian.  The  feals  of  monaftic  charters, 
and  even  the  gaudy  ornaments  of  a royal 
miffal,  (the  very  heft  guides  to  the  curious 
on  thefc  fubje£b,)  afford  little  light  into 
the  humors  of  the  age,  when  compared  to 
what  our  pofterity  will  receive  from  the 
dramatic  fatires  of  Foote,  Murphy,  Col- 
man  and  Sheridan,  and  the  dida<flic  nar- 
ratives of  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Goldfmith. 
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In  a melange,  like  that  which  this  work 
prefents,  it  is  prefumed,  that  it  cannot  be 
judged  improper  to  introduce  a few  fpeci- 
mens  of  verfe,  (in  different  languages,) 
which  are  not  commonly  known,  and  yet 
have  confiderable  merit  in  their  feveral 

» 

lines. 

A Defcription  of  the  Fairy  Morganaj 

From  Boiardo’s  “ Orlando  Innamorato.”  Lib.  2. 
Cent.  8.  St.  5. 

II  Conte  chc  d’entrare  avea  gran  voglio 
Senza  dir  altro,  alia  fonte  tornava 
Trovo  Morgana,  ch’intorno  alia  foglia 
Faceva  unballo,  e ballando  cantava. 

Piu  leggier  non  fi  volge  al  vento  foglia 
Di  cio  che  quella  donna  fi  voltava 
Guardando  ora  alia  terra,  ed  ora  al  foie, 

II  canto  fuo  dices  quelle  parole. 


1 


“ Chi 


I 
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<*  Chi  ccrca  in  quefto  mondo  aver  teforo 
“ O dilletto,  e piacere,  onore,  e ftato, 

**  Ponga  la  mano  a quefta  chioma  d’oro 
“ Ch’io  porto  in  fronte,  e lo  faro  bcato ; 

“ Ma  quando  ha  in  in  deftro  fi  fatto  lavoro, 

“ Non  cerchi  indugio,  che’l  tempo  paflato 

“ Pcrduto  c tutto,  e non  ritorna  mai 

**  Ed  io  mi  volto— elafcio  l’huomo  in  guai.” 

The  Count,  whofc  mind  was  bent  to  enter  there. 

In  filence  turn’d,  and  fought  again  the  rill. 

Hard  by  the  throne,  he  found  th’  Inchantrefs  fair. 

Who  fwcctly  fang,  and  gaily  danced  Hill. 

See  but  yon  leaf,  light  floating  on  the  wind, 

So  lightly  did  the  graceful  fairy  bound. 

Now  gazing  on  the  Sun,  now  on  the  ground, 

And  in  thcfe  myftic  words,  her  fong  difclos’d  her  mind. 

“ The  man  who  fecks,  on  earth,  for  worldly  gain, 

“ For  joy,  for  honor,  for  imperial  (late, 

“ Let  his  quick  grafp,  the  golden  lock  obtain 
“ Which  fhades  my  brow — Then  will  I make  him  great. 
“ But  when  this  valu’d  prize  becomes  his  own, 

“ He  muft  not  flcep,  for  time,  which  flies  amain, 

“ When  paft,  is  loft,  and  ne’er  returns  again  ; 

“ Then  I,  too,  turn  my  back,  and  leave  the  wretch  to 
moan.” 

, • t 

The  above  tranflation,  has  the  humble 
merit  of  being  almoft  perfectly  literal,  but 
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the  elegant  gaiety,  fwcetnefs,  and  fjiltit 
of  the  defcription  qf  Morgana  dancing, 
are  in  the  original  inimitable. 

The  following  defcription  of  a terrify- 
ing voice,  heard  from  the  top  of  a vail 
rock,  has  certainly  fome  claim  to  a fhare 
in  the  terrible  graces. 


La  ripa  dcllo  fcoglio  e d’erba  priva 

Ed  ha  color,  che  fembra  fiamma  viva. 

, , * ' . ‘ ’ •’  ‘ ' 

In  fu  la  cima,  una  voce  rifuona, 

Mai  non  udilli  la  piu  fpaventofa  ! 

Quel  ch’ella  dice,  non  fa  dir  perfona. 

Or.  Inn.  Lib.  I.  c.  5.  St.  J4,  15. 

• ^ 4 • * * ' » ' - * ' — > 


No  herb  can  grow  on  this  detcfted  ground, 

But  flames  appear  to  glimmer  all  around  ; 
Whilefrom  thecraggy  rocks,  on  rocks  uprear’d, 

A loud  terrific  voice  is  ever  heard  : 

Y et  none  can  comprehend  the  di  re,myfterious,  found. 


The  following  hyperbole,  taken  from  the 
fame  work,  (lib.  2.  Canto  24.  St.  59,  60.) 
has  never  been  exceeded,  if  it  has  ever 
been  equalled,  as  to  its  mixture  of  wit, 

and 
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and  abfurdity.  The  Poet  is  fpeaking  of 
Orlando’s  celebrated  fword  Durlindana. 

Tanto  era  nel  fuo  taglio  graziofa, 

Che  quali  infieme  tagliaya,  cuciva, 

E’l  fuo  ferirc  appenafi  fentiva, 

Onde  ora  avendo  a traverfo  tagliato 
Quefto  Pagan,  lo  fa  fi  deftramente, 

Che  Pun  pezzo,  in  fa  l’altro,  fuggelato 
Riinafe,  fenza  muoverfi  nientc  : 

E come  avicn,  quand’  uno  e rifcaldato 
Che  le  ferite  per  allor  non  fente, 

Cofi  colui,  del  colpo  non  aceorto, 

Andava  combattendo,  ed  era  morto. 

So  keen  the  edge  of  this  enchanted  ftecl, 

1 he  ltroke,  its  lord  had  given,  it  feem’d  to  heal  j 
No:  did  the  wretch  who  met  it,  fcarcc,  the  anguiflj 
feel. 

Thus  when  Orlando,  raging  o’er  the  plain, 

Had,  at  a blow,  his  foeman  cut  in  twain, 
i he  path  his  lword  had  made  fo  nicely  clos’d. 

That  on  ant  half,  the  other  ftill  repos’d. 

And,  as,  while  rage  inflates  each  tumid  vein, 

1 he  ardent  warrior  knows  no  fenfe  of  pain, 

Still  did  the  Pagan  deal  his  blows  around, 

Nor^  till  he  fell  afundcr,  knew  the  deadly  wound. 

s4hMIh 
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In  the  “ Viaggio  inDalmazia,  del’  Aba- 
“ te  Alberto  Fords,”  there  is  to  be  found 
a poem,  unique  in  its  kind,  wild  as  to  its 
plan,  but  by  no  means  deficient  in  its 
flory,  or  in  its  pathetic  powers.  The  ar- 
gument is  Ihort,  and  foon  told.  Afan,  a 
a Turkilh  bafla  (for  to  the  Dalmatians, 
the  Turks  are  models  for  politenefs,  he- 
roifm,  manners,  &c.  like  the  bears  to  the 
Kamfchatkans  *)  has  been  wounded  in  a 
fight,  and  remains  encamped ; his  mother 
and  filler,  with  great  propriety,  attend 
upon  him,  but  his  beloved  wife  keeps 
away,  being  rellrained  by  a fpecies  of  de- 
licacy, which  feems  wholly  unaccountable. 
The  Bafla,  being,  very  naturally,  difpleafed 
with  her  conduct,  as  foon  as  he  is  reco- 
vered, fends  her  a declaration  of  divorce. 
She  leaves  the  houfe  in  agonies  of  grief, 
deploring  the  lofs  of  five  children,  -with 
whom  Ihe  was  now  to  part  for  ever.  Her 

* We  are  told  in  the  lad  voyage  of  Capt.  Cook,  that 
the  favages  on  the  N.  Eaftern  coaft  of  Afia  have  no  other 
models  in  dancing,  See.  &c.  than  the  fprightly  animals, 
juft  mentioned, 

brother, 
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brother,  the  Begh  Pintorowich,  infifts  upon 
her  immediately  marrying  the  judge  of 
ImOfka;  (he  is  forced  to  confent,  though 
yearning  after  her  loft  fpoufe,  and  family. 
On  her  palling  the  caftle  of  her  late  huf- 
band,  in  her  way  to  Imofka,  her  children 
are  lent  by  her  repentant,  firft  hufband,  to 
meet  her,  and  (he  tcftiftes  her  affedtion  for 
them,  by  abundance  of  prefents ; but  the 
taking  leave  of  her  youngeft  child,  and 
the  diftrefs  (he  feels  at  hearing  the  voice 
of  her  firft  fpoule,  whom  (he  ftill  ten- 
derly loved,  are  too  much  for  her  deli- 
cate frame,  and  (he  falls  dead  at  the  gate 
.of  her  firft  fpoufe’s  abode.  As  a fpecimen 
of  the  Morlachian  tongue  (in  which  the 
poem  is  written)  the  following  lines  are 
given,  being  the  beginning  of  the  piece. 

Seto  ftbjeli  u gorje  zelcnoj  ? 

Alfu  fnjezi,  al-fu  Labutove  ? 

Da-fu  fnjezi  vcch-bi  okopnuli 

Labutove  vech-bi  polctjeli. 
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The  firft  lines  are  pi&urefque,  and 
found  well  in  the  Italian  tranllation,  to 
which  we  muft  truft,  as  the  Morlachiaq 
language  will  hardly  meet  any  interpreter 
in  Britain, 

. f " • ..  ....  , 

ff  Che  mai  biancheggia,  la,  nel  verde  bofco  r 
“ Son  nevi,  o cigni  i”  Se  le  fbffer  nevi, 
Squagliate  omai  larebbonfi.  Se  cigni, 

Moffo  avtebero  il  volo.  Ah  ! non  Ton  bianchc 
Nevi,  o cigni  cola.  Sono  le  tende, 

D’Afano,  il  duce.  Egli  e ferito  e duolfi, 
Acerbamenter.  A vifitarlo  andaro, 

La  madre  e la  forella.  Anche  la  fpofa, 

Sarebbe  v’ita,  ma  roffor  trattienla. 

• 

* 1 * ' • ^ * * ■ i 1 **  * ' - * 1 

“ O’er  yonder  wood,  what  object  ffrikcs  my  fight. 
Of  candid  hue  ? Is  it  unmelted  fnow, 

“ Or  the  yet  brighter  plumage  of  the  fwan  ?” 
Snow,  ere  this  time,  had  yielded  to  the  heat. 

And  fwans  had  long  ago  their  flight  refum’d. 

Ah  ! No  ! Nor  fnow,  nor  brighter  fwans,  I fee, 

I fee  the  tents  of  Affan,  flern  commander; 
Groaning  with  anguifh  of  his  wounds  he  lies: 

To  foothe  his  pains,  a filler’s  pious  care, 

A mother’s  too,  attend  him  ; fain  his  fair 
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* Betrothed  would  have  join'd  the  duteous  band. 

But,  woe  the  day?  Her  inbred  modefty 
Oppos’d  the  tender  thought. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  fubje&, 
we  will  flightly  glance  over  the  poem, 
ynti!  we  arrive  at  the  laft  nine  lines. 
The  poor  lady  has  given  prefents  to  all 
her  children,  and  has,  with  difficulty,  torn 
fcerfelf  away  from  l»tr  little  favorite  in  his 
(cradle. 

Tutto  in  difparte  il  Duce  Afin  Vedea 
E a fe  chiamo  i figliuoli.  “ A me  tornate, 

“ Cari  orfanclli  mici,  da  che  non  fente 
“ Piu  pietadc  di  voi  la  crude!  madre, 

“ Di  arruginito  cor.”— Udillo,  c cadde 
L’atflitta  Donna,  col  pallido  volto, 

La  terra  percuotendo  ; c a un  punto  ifteTo, 

Del  petto  ufcille  }’  amnia  dolente, 

Gli  orfani  figli  fuoi  partir  veggendo. 

* The  word  * betrothed’  anfwers  exaftly  to  the  Italian 
Spofa,’  and  is  more  confonant  to  common  feme  than 

the  poet’s  mv>i  idea;  bat,  unluckily,  the  lady  in  queftion 
had  had  fcvcral  children  by  the  Balia. 
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Too  late  repenting,  haplefs  Afan  faw 
His  lovely  fpoufe,  the  mother  of  his  children. 

For  ever  loft  ! And  “ Turn,  ah,  turn  to  me, 

“ Ye  wretched  babes,”  he  cried,  “ you,  like  your 
father, 

*l  Are  quite  forgotten — fee  ! her  flinty  breaft 
Sternly  refills,  and  fets  your  tears  at  nought.” 

She  heard  no  more — the  wife,  the  mother,  all, 
Rufh’d  on  her  foul,  and  quell’d  the  powers  of  life. 
Affail’d  at  once  by  pity,  love,  and  grief, 

She  funk  to  earth,  and  clos’d  her  beauteous  eyes 
In  eyerlafting  fleep 

The  two  fucceeding  pieces  are  fpeci- 
mens  of  the  grave  and  the  gay  veins  of 
compoiition,  in  the  fonorous  language 
of  Spain. 

S O N E T O 37. 

Di  Garcilaflo  de  la  Vega. 

A la  entrada  de  un  valle,  en  un  defierto. 

Do  nadie  atraveflava  ni  fe  via, 

Vi  que  con  eftraneza  un  can  hazia 
Eflremos  de  dolor,  con  defconcicrto. 

Agora  fuelta  el  Hate  al  ciel  abierto, 

Ora  vaa  raftreando  por  la  via  : 

Camina,  buelve,  para,  i toda  via, 

Qucdava  dcs  mayado,  come  muerto. 

I fue, 
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I fue,  quc  fe  aparto  de  fu  prefencia,  t 

Su  ajno,  i no  le  hallava,  i eilo  ficnte; 

Mirad  hafta  do  Ucga  cl  mal  de  abfcncia  ! 

Movio  me  a compaflion  ver  fu  acidente, 

Dixclc  laftimando  : Ten  paciencia, 

Quc  yo  alcan^o  razon,  i eftoi  abfcnte. 

Deep  in  the  lone  recedes  of  a vale. 

Where  frequent  travellers  no  way  had  trac'd, 

I faw  a dog,  with  defultory  hade. 

Explore,  in  fad  diftrefs,  the  pathlcfs  dale  ; 

With  open  noftrii  now  he  fnuff’d  the  gale. 

And  now  with  eager  feent  the  ground  explor’d  ; 

Now  here,  now  there  he  turns  with  anxious  care. 
And  rends,  with  piercing  cries,  the  ambient  air. 
Seeking,  with  fruitlcfs  queft,  his  abfent  Lord. 

I view’d  his  lucklefs  date,  with  pitying  eye. 

And,  as  I mark’d  the  deep  concern  he  (how’d. 

My  bofom  heav’d  a fympathetic  figh. 

While  from  my  tongue,  thefe  words  fpontaneous 
flow’d : 

“ Patience,  poor  wretch  ! — for  greater  ills  / prove, 

“ Since  reafori s powers  / feel,  yet  mourn  my  abfent 
“ love.”  P. 
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A Sonnet  from  the  c Zelofo  Eftrenteno’  of 
Miguel  de  Cervantes. 


Madre,  la  mi  Madre 
Guardas  mi  poneis, 

Que  fi  yo  no  mi  guardo 
No  mi  guardereis. 
Dizen  que  efta  efcrito 
y con  gran  razon 
Ser  la  privacion 
Caufade  appetito. 

Mother,  with  watchful  eye  you  drive 
My  freedom  to  reflrajn  ; 

But  know,  unlefs  I guard  inyfelf. 
Your  guard  will  be  but  vain. 

It  has  been  faid,  and  reafon’s  voice 
Confirms  the  ancjent  lay, 

Still  will  confinement’s  rigid  hand 
En  flame  the  wifli  to  ftray. 

Crece  en  infinite* 
F.ncerrando  arqor. 

Por  effo  es  mejor 
Que  no  mi  enccrreis 
Que  fi  yo  no  mi  guardo 
No  mi  guardereis. 

Love, once  opprefs’d.willfoon  encreafe’ 
And  ftrength  fuperior  gain  ; 

'Twere  better  far,  believe  my  voice, 
To  give  my  will  the  rein : 

For  if  I do  not  guard  myfelf. 

Your  guard  will  be  but  vain. 

Por  fi  no  fe  guarda 
No  la  havran  guarda 
Miedo  0 calidad. 
Rompea  en  verdad 
Por  la  milma  muerte 
Haft.t  hallar  la  fuerte 
Que  vos  entendeis 
Que  fi  io  no  mi  guardo 
Mai  mi  guardereis. 

F or  her  who  will  not  guard  herfelf. 
No  other  guard  you'll  find  ; 

C unning,  and  fear,  will  weak  be  found 
To  chain  the  aftive  (nmd. 

Tho’  death  himfelf  (hould  bar-  my  way, 
His  menace  I'd  difdain ; 

Then  learn,  that  till  I guard  myfelf. 
Your  guard  will  Hill  be  vain. 

Quiea 
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Quien  tienc  cofturabre 
De  fer  amorofa 
Como  rnaripofa 
Si  ira  tm  fu  lumbre, 
Aunque  muchedumbre 
De  guard  as  l«  pongar 
Y aunquc  mas  propongan, 
De  hazer  lo  que  hazeis 
Que  li  yono  mi  guardo 
Mai  mi  guardcreis. 

Es  de  tal  maniera 
La  fuerga  amorofa 
Que  a ia  mas  hennola 
La  bueive  in  Chimera 
fcl  pccho  de  cera, 

De  fuego  la  gana. 

Las  man  os  de  lana 
De  fieltro  los  pies 
Que  ft  yo  no  mi  guardo 
Mai  mi  guarderris. 
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The  raptur'd  heart,  which  once  has  felt 
A fenfe  of  love’s  delight, 

Flies  like  the  moth’s  impetuous  wing, 
To  find  the  taper  s light.  ’ 

A thoufand  guards,  a thoufand  cares, 
\\fill  ne’er  the  will  reftrain, 

For  if  do  not  guard  myfelf. 

All  other  guards  are  vain. 


Such  is  the  all-controuling  forte 
Of  Love's  reftftlefs  ttorm. 

It  gives  to  beauty's  faired  (hape, 

The  dire  Chimera's  form. 

To  wax  the  melting  bread  it  turns, 
Flame  o’er  the  cheek  is  fpread. 

With  hands  of  wool,  fheopei  the  door. 
On  felt,  the  footfteps  tread. 

Then  try  no  more  with  fruitlefs  care. 
My  wilhes  to  reftrain, 

For  if  l do  net  guard  myftif^ 
Yiurgnjrd  will  be  but  vain.  P. 
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What  follows  is  an  original  French  bal- 
lad, written  in  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  a fcarce  book,  called  “ La, 
“ Legende  de  Maitre  Pierre  Fai-feu,”  and  is 
entituled  “ Recollection  des  merveilleufes  ad- 
u venues  de  notre  temps,  commencee  par  tres 
“ elegant  Orateur,  Meffire  George  Chaftellain, 
“ continuee  par  Maiftre  Jehan  Molinet. 
The  tranflation  is  as  near  the  original  as  it  well 
could  be  brought.  The  ballad  is  in  general  a 
faithful  chronicle  of  the  times,  and  the  fling  at 
the  clofe  renders  it  interefting  to  Britain. 


Qui  veult  ouyr  nouvelles 
Etranges  a compter, 

Je  fcay  les  nonpareilles, 
Qu’homme  ne  fcauroit  chanter, 
Et  toutes  advenues 
Depuis  long  terns  en  5 a, 

Je  les  ay  retenues, 

Et  igay  comment  il  va. 


Thofe  who  wifh  to  hear  a ditty, 

Fill’d  with  many  a wond’rous  thing. 
To  my  fonnet  let  them  Men,  * 

Such,  no  other  bard  can  fing. 

Many  years  ago,  believe  me. 

Chanc’d  thefe  wonders  to  befall. 

Yet  the  whole,  I,  well,  remember. 

And  intend  to  tell  them  all. 


En  France  la  tres  belle, 
Fleur  de  Crcltiente, 

Je  veis  une  pucelle, 
Sourdre  en  audiorite. 

Qui  fit  lever  le  fiege, 
IXOrleans,  en  fes  mains  ; 
Pus  le  Roy  par  prodiege, 
Mena  facrer  a Reims. 


Faireft  flow’r  in  Europe’s  garden, 
France,  I've  feen  reduc’d  fo  low, 
As  to  trull  to  one  poor  maiden, 

For  defence  againft  the  foe. 
Orleans  fhc,  in  time,  relieved. 

When,  by  England,  almoftwon; 
And  to  Rheims  the  King  attended. 
That  his  u# wn  iho  might  let  on. 
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J’ay  veu  ung  petit  moyne 
En  Romme  dominer, 

Et  en  ties  grant  enfoigne 
Le  Pape  gouverner : 
Dont  depuis  l’adventure 
Fut  d’eftre  cfcartelle, 

A honte  & a laidure 
Comme  traiftre  appelle. 


Rome,  tho’  once  mankind  commanding, 
Holding  all  the  world  in  thrall. 
Govern’d  by  a little  prieftling, 

City,  nobles,  Pope  and  all, 

I have  fecn But  mark  the  end  on’t. 

Soon  his  treachery  was  found. 

And  his  body,  all  in  quarters. 

Hung  the  city -walls  around. 


Depuis  veiz  en  Efcofle 
Le  Roy  Stuart  meurdrir 
D'efpee,  & de  talloce, 

Et  luy  convint  fouffrier, 
Et  prendre  en  pacience 
A fa  noble  moullier, 

La  Royne,  qui  en  ce 
Prill  peine  a fe  venger. 


Scotland’s  King  *,  the  noble  Stuart, 
Foully  murther’d  have  I view’d, 

By  the  ftrokes  of  fwords  and  halberts, 
In  his  royal  blood  imbrued. 

\ This,  his  Queen,  a woeful  witnefs 
Was,  with  patience  forc’d  to  bear, 
Till  a juft,  a bitter  vengeance 

Eas’d  her  mind,  and  Tooth’d  her  care. 


J’ai  ung  Due  de  Savoye 
Veu  Pape  devenir, 

Ce  qui  fut  hors  de  voye 
Pour  a falut  venir  ; 

Si  en  vint  dure  playe 
En  l’Efglife  de  Dieu, 
Mais  il  en  receut  paye 
A Ripailks  fon  lieu. 


Savoy’s  Duke  f , I’ve  feen  contriving 
How  a Pope  he  might  become. 

And  for  earthly  pomp,  forfaking 
Pious  thoughts  of  future  doom. 
Hence  arofe  a dire  divilion 
Midft  the  church,  with  hot  debate, 
While  the  Duke,  at  fair  Ripailles, 
Heap’d  up  wealth,  and  worldly  ftate. 


Par  fortune  finiftre, 

Veiz  a l’oeil  vivement 
Lc  grant  Due  deCloceftre 
Mcurdrier  piteufement  3 


I have  feen,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  £ 
(So  his  wayward  fate  had  will’d,) 
By  his  fpecial  order  drowned 
In  a calk,  with  malmfey  fill’d. 


• This  refers  to  ihc  murther  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  in  the  atrfis  of  his  Queen, 
f Of  this  Duke  fomewha^mpre  may  be  found  under  the  article  Hermits. 

X The  French  Bard,  by  miftake,  calls  the  fullering  prince,  Duke  of  Clofter. 


En  vin  plain  unc  cuve 
Failloit  qu'eftrangle  full, 
Cuidant  par  celle  elluve 
Que  la  mort  n’y  parull. 


That  that  death  (hould  ftrike  his  fancy. 
This  the  real'on,  I fuppofe, 

He  might  think  that  hearty  drinking 
Would  appeafe  his  dying  throes. 


La  cite  de  Conftantine 
Depuis  veiz  envaher 
De  la  gent  Sarrazine, 

Qui  la  vindront  faifir, 

Et  la  telle  coppercnt 
An  vieillart  Empereur, 

Sans  ce-que  aillcurs  monllrerent 
Maint  aultre  grant  horreur. 


Conllantine’s  imperial  city, 
Chrillendom’s  renowned  boalr, 

I have  taken  feen,  and  plunder'd. 
By  a lavage,  Turkifh  hoftr. 
Conftantine,  oh,  grief  to  fay  it! 

Maple  fs  Emp’ror,  brave  and  old. 
Loll  his  head,  midll  other  horrors. 
Far  too  difmal  to  be  told. 


Paflant  par  Engleterre, 

Je  veiz  en  grant  tourment 
Les  Seigneurs  de  la  terre 
S'entrefuer  forment, 
Avec  ung  tel  deluge, 

Qui  cucurs  elbahilfoit- 
Qii’a.  peine  eut  refuge 
Oil  mort  n'apparoiffoit. 


Pafllng  thro’  fair  England’s  valley*, 
There  I faw  a woeful  light, 

Lords  and  barons  bent  on  daughter. 
Dealing  death  in  woeful  fight : 
Sanguine  torrents  flow’d  around  me. 
Bleeding  bodies  choak’d  each  fpring 
Deadly  groans  were  heard  lefounding, 
Shrieks  in  eveiy  valley  ring. 


Un  nouveau  Roy  credent, 
Par  ddpiteux  vouloir, 

L.e  vieil  en  debouterent, 
Et'fon  legitime  hoir, 

Qui  fuytif  alia  pfendre 
D’Ecofle  le  garand, 

De  toils  fiecles  le mendre, 
Ft  le  plus  tollerant. 


For,  to  pleafe  a wayward  fancy, 

They  a change  of  Kings  would  try. 
And  their  prince  and  his  lucceffor. 
From  the  realm  would  force  to  fly. 
Soon  to  Scotland  they  retreated, 

There  a lafe  afylum  find, 

Scotland,  Hill  to  haplefs  princes 
Holding  forth  a greeting  kind. 
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Jay  ung  Roy  dc  Crcillc 
Veu  devemr  ber^cr, 

Et  Ct  femme  geutillc 
De  ce  proprc  tneftier, 
Poitant  1«  pcnneticre 
La  huullcte,  & chappcad, 
Logeant  liir  la  bruycrr, 
Aupics  dc  leur  trop|>«au. 


Then  I faw  Sicilia'*  monarch, 
Seeming  like  a homeiy  iwain. 

With  hi*  Qjieen,  in  like  apparel, 

Tend  their  flocks  along  the  plain. 
They  hid  donn  d the  fimplc  habit, 
RuflVt  gown,  and  (hephcul's  crook, 
And  all  beneath  i lhady  foic-ft 

Watch  d their  (beep,  betide  a brook. 


J’ay  veu  Roy  d’Anglettrre 
Amcner  Ibh  grand  oil, 

Pour  la  Franijoilc  terre 
Conqueller,  bief  &•  loft  } 

Le  Kov  vovant  1 'affaire, 

Si  bon  vcu,  luy  donna, 

Que  1’antre,  fahs  liens  faire 
Content  Pen  rctourna. 


Laftly,  England's  King  various, 

I have  feen  on  France's  cor  ft, 

Breathing  nought  ut  death  and  daughter ^ 
Follow'd  by  a glllant  boft. 

But  our  Loui.«,  fiib’ie  monaich 

Sent  him  ft  ore  of  bi  ilk  champaign. 

So  the  King,  content  and  jolly. 

Back  to  England  .fad'd  again. 


• Whoever  will  penile  the  Memoirs  of  Philip  <te  Comines,  will  find  thst  It 
was  not  ivi «c,  done,  which  lent  Edward  IV.  back  into  England.  There  veil  not 
a man  about  his  p.-rfin,  but  who  bad  received  bribes  from  Louis  XI.  The  ret  .pts 
for  the  liirni  advanced,  ligned  by  the  Englifh  Lords,  were  actually  preferred,  to 
their  eternal  Hume,  in  the  Aichives  of  Paris,  when  Cummci  wrote. 


Menage,  in  whofe  works  the  following 
odd  piece  is  to  be  found,  thinks  it  of 
confequence  enough  to  become  the  foun- 
dation of  a ftyle  in  burlefque  poetrv,  to 
he  called  “ Le  ftyle  niais.”  Ar.glicc 
Vulg.  “ The  ni/v  ftvle.” 
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Lc  Fameux  La  Galifle. 

Meffieurs,  vous  plait-il  d’ouir 
L’air  du  fameux  la  Galifle, 

II  pourra  vous  rejouir, 

Pourvii  quil  vous  divertijje . 

« 

La  Galifle  eut  peu  de  bien. 
Pour  foutenir  fa  naiflance, 

Mais  il  ne  manqua  de  rien, 

Des  qu'il fut  dans  l’ abundance. 

Bien  inftruit  des  le  ber^eau. 
Jamais,  tant  il  fut  honnete, 

II  ne  mettoit  fon  chapeau, 
ne  fe  couvrit  la  tete. 

Il  etoit  affable  & doux, 

De  l’humeuj  de  feu  fon  pere, 
Et  n’entroit  gueres  en  couroux, 
Si  ce  riejl  dans  la  colere. 

Il  vouloit  dans  fes  repas, 

Des  mets  exquis  & fort  tendres, 
Et  faifoit  fon  Mardi  gras, 
Tsujours  la  veille  des  Cendres . 
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Dc  l’inventeur  du  raifin 
II  reveroit  la  memoirc, 

Et  pour  bicn  gouter  le  vin, 
fugeoit  quit  tn  folio  it  boirt . 


11  difoit  que  lc  nouveau 
Avoit  pour  lui  plus  d’amorc*, 
Et  moin  il  y mcttoit  d’cau, 
Plus  il  y trouvoit  de  forct. 

II  confultoit  rarement 
Hippocrate  & fa  doflrine, 

Et  fe  purgeoit  fculcmcnt, 
6)uand  il  prenoit  mcdtciru. 

Au  piquet  par  tout  payis, 

Il  jouoit  fuivant  fa  pante, 

Et  comptoit  quatre-vingt  dix, 
Lorfqu'il  mar  quoit  un  nonant  c. 

Il  favoit  les  autres  jeux 
Qu’on  joue  a l’Academie, 

Et  n’etoit  pas  malheureux. 

Pant  qu  il  gagnoit  la  partie . 

sV.nt*  ,11 

Il  aimoit  a prendre  l’air, 
Quand  la  faifon  6toit  bonn«4 
Et  n’attendoit  pas  l’hyver, 

P our  vendanger  en  autonne . 

T 3 
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II  epoufa,  ce  dit-on, 

Une  vertueufe  Dame. 

S’il  avoit  vecu  gar^on. 

11  n auroit  point  eu  de  femme, 

II  en  fut  toujours  chcri, 

Elle  n’ctoit  point  jaloufe  j 
Si  tot  qu’il  fut  fon  mari, 

Elle  devint  fon  epoufe. 

II  pafla  pres  de  huit  arjs 

Avec  elle,  fort  a 1’aife, 

En  cut  jufqu’a  huit  enfans, 

• * # ^ ■ * 

Q etoit  la  mcitie  de  feize. 

- - • * A 

On  dit  que  dans  fes  amour?, 

II  fut  carefle  des  belles, 

Qui  le  fuivirent  touj  urs, 

‘Tant  quil  marcha  dtvant  elle. 

•*  i ' ? 

• J J » « . 4 , . T 

D’un  air  galant  & badin, 

II  courtifoit  fa  Califte, 

Sans  jamajs  etre  chagrin, 

Qu'au  moment  qu'il  etoit  trifle. 

11  brilloif  comme  un  Soleil, 
chcvelure  etoit  blonde: 

f • 

II  n’eut  p<is  eu  fon  pareil, 

S'il  eut  ete  feul  au  monde. 

II 
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II  cut  des  talcns  divers, 

Meme  on  allure  une  chofe, 
Quand  il  ccrivoit  cn  vers, 
Hjhtil  ntcrivch  pas  in  pre/e. 

jEn  matiere  de  rebus 
II  n’avoit  pas  fon  femblable: 

S’il  cut  fait  des  impromtus, 

//  ert  cut  ite  capable. 

II  favoit  un  triolet 
Bien  mieux  que  fa  patenotre  : 
Quand  il  chantoit  un  couplet, 
Jl  nen  chantoit  pas  un  autre. 

II  expliqua  doftement 
I,a  phyfique  & la  morale, 

F,t  foutint  qu’une  jument 
£toit  toujour s une  cava/e. 

Par  un  difeours  ferieux 
Il  prouva  que  la  berlue, 

Et  les  autres  maux  dcs  yeux, 
$ont  contraires  a la  vile. 

Chacun  alors  applaudit 
A fa  fcience  inouic, 

1 out  homme  qui  l’entcndit, 
N'avoit  pas  perdu  Vouie. 

T 4 
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II  pretendi  en  un  mols 
Lire  toute  Pecriture, 

Et  l’auroit  lue  une  foi$, 

S’il  en  eut  fait  la  lecture. 

■.i  i J I 

Par  fon  efprit  & fon  air 
II  s’aquit  le  don  de  plaire  : 

Le  Roi  l’eut  fait  Due  & Pair, 
S’il  avoit  voulu  le  faire . 

Mieux  que  tout  autre  il  favoit 
A la  cour  jouer  fon  role, 

Et  jamais  lorfqu’il  buvoit 
Ne  difoit  une  parole. 

II  choififToit  prudement 
De  deux  chofes  la  meilleurc, 
Et  repetoit  frequement, 

Ce  quil  difoit  a toute  heure . 


II  fut  a la  verite 
Un  danfeur  affez  vulgaire  j 
Mais  il  n’eut  pas  mal  chante, 
S’il  avoit  voulu  fe  taire. 


Il  eut  la  goute  a Paris, 
Longtems  cloue  fur  fa  couche, 
En  y jettant  les  hauts  cris, 

//  ouvroit  bien  fort  la  bouche . 
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Lorfqu’en  fa  rruifon  dcs  champs 
II  vivoit  libre  & tranquile, 

On  auroit  perdu  fon  terns 

De  It  cbercher  a la  ville. 

% 

On  raconte,  que  jamais 
II  nc  pouvoit  fe  refop drc 
A charger  fes  piftolets, 

£>uand  1 1 navoit  pas  de  poudre. 

Un  jour  il  fut  affine 
Dcvant  fon  juge  ordinaire: 

S’il  cut  etc  condamnc, 

Jl  tut  perdu  fon  affaire. 

On  ne  le  vit  jamais  las, 

Ni  fujet  a la  parefle. 

Tandis  qu’il  nc  dormoit  pas. 

On  tient  quil  veilloit  fans  ctffe. 

II  fe  plaifoit  en  bateau, 

Et  foit  cn  paix  foit  en  guerre, 

II  alloit  toujours  par  eau, 

A mains  qu'il  n allot  pas  terre. 

* 

Une  fois  s’etant  foure 
Dans  un  profond  niarecagc, 

II  y feroit  demeure, 

S il  11  cut  pu  trouver  paffage. 
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Dans  un  fuperbe  toyrnoi 
fret  a fournir  fa  carriere, 

II  parut  devant  1c  Roi, 

II  rietoit  done  pas  derriere . 

Monte  fur  un  chev^l  noir, 

Les  Dames  le  reconnurent, 

Et  e’eft  la  qu’il  fe  fit  voir 
A tout  ceux  qui  I'apperfurent. 

Mais  bien  qu’il  fut  vigoureux, 
Bien  qu’il  fit  de  Diable  a quatre, 
II  ne  renverfa  que  ceux 
^u'il  eut  I'adrejfe  d'abatire. 

C’etoit  un  homme  de  cceur 
Infatiable  de  gloire  ; 

Lorfqu’il  etoit;  le  vainqueur, 

II  remportoit  la  viftoire. 

Les  places  qu’il  attaquoit 
A peine  ofoient  fe  defendre, 

Et  jamais  il  ne  manquoit 
C cl  les  qu  on  lui  voioit  prendre. 

Un  devin  pour  deux  teftons 
Lui  dit  d’une  voix  hardie, 

Qu’il  mourroit  de  la  les  monts, 
S'il  mouroit  en  Lombardie. 
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II  y inourut  ce  Heros, 

Pcrfonnc  aujourd’hui  n’en  doutc  ; 
Si  tot  qu’il  cut  les  yeux  clos, 
JujJitot  il  ne  v'tt  goute. 

11  fut  par  un  trifle  fort, 

Blefle  d’une  main  cruelle  ; 

On  crojt,  puifqu’il  en  efl  mort, 
Qut  la  plait-  etoit  mort  tilt. 

Rcgrettc  dc  fcs  foldats, 

II  mourut  dignc  d’cnvie, 

Et  le  jour  de  fon  trepas 
Fut  le  dernier  de  Ja  vie. 


Inftead  of  tranflating  this  very  long 
poem,  the  Editor  annexes  a Sonnet,  which 
appeared  in  a colle&ion  of  Eflays,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  the  thought  of  which 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  our  “ Chanfon 
uiais* 

Good  people  all,  with  one  accord. 

Lament  for  Madam  Blaze, 

W ho  never  wanted  a good  word — 

I'r;m  tbofe  who  fpoie  her  praife. 
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The  needy  feldom  pafs’d  her  door. 

And  always  found  her  kind  $ 

She  freely  lent  all  to  the  poor— 

Who  left  a pledge  behind. 

She  ftrove  the  neighbourhood  to  pleafe. 
With  manners  wond’rous  winning. 

And  never  follow’d  wicked  ways — 

Unlefs  when  foe  was  finning. 

At  church,  in  filks  and  fattins  new. 

With  hoop  of  monftrous  fize  ; 

She  never  flumber’d  in  her  pew — 

But  when  Jhe  Jhut  her  eyes. 

* 

Her  love  was  fought,  I do  aver. 

By  twenty  beaux  and  more ; 

The  King  himfelf,  has  followed  her— 
Whene'er  Jhe  walk'd  before. 

But  now,  her  wealth  and  finery  fled. 

Her  hangers-on  cut  (hort  all  j 

The  Doctors  found,  when  flie  was  dead— 
Her  lafl  dif order , mortal. 

Let  us  lament,  in  forrow  fore. 

For  Kent-ftreet  well  may  fay, 

That  had  fhe  liv’d  a twelvemonth  more— 
She  had  not  dy'd  to-day  ! 


The 
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The  pi&urefque,  elegiac  compofition 
which  follows,  was  written  by  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  lofs  of  her  hufband, 
Francis  II.  of  France.  A few  of  the 
ftanzas  have  appeared  in  a periodical  work, 
not  long  ago.  This  is  a complete  copy.  It 
is  fo  beautiful,  fo  exquifitely  plaintive 
throughout,  that  none  of  it  Ihould  be  loft. 


En  mon  trifle  k doux  chant, 
D’un  ton  fort  lamentable, 

Je  jette  un  ceil  tranchant 
De  perte  incomparable, 

Et  en  foil  pin  cuifans 
PafTe  nus  meilleurs  ant. 

Fut-il  un  tel  malhour, 

Dc  dure  Dcflinee, 

Ny  ft  trifle  douleur 
De  dame  fortunee, 

Qui  mon  cosur  & mon  oeil 
Vo  is  en  bierrc  k cercueil  ? 

Qui,  en  mon  doux  printems, 
Et  fleur  de  ma  jcunelle, 
Toutes  les  peines  fens 
D une  extreme  trillefTe, 

Et  en  rien  n’ay  plaiftr, 

Quen  regret  & defir. 


In  melting  ftrainsthat  fweetly  flow, 
Tun'd  to  the  plaintive  note*  of  woe  , 

My  eyes  furvey  with  anguifhfnrught, 

A lofs  beyond  the  reach  of  thought  $ 
While  pals  away  life's  fairefl  years 
In  heaving  fight  and  mournful  tears. 

Did  cruel  Defliny  e’er  fhed 
Such  horror  on  a wretched  head  ? 

Did  e’er  once  happy  woman  know 
So  fad  a fcenc  of  heart-felt  woe  * 

For  ah  ! behold  on  yonder  bier 
All  that  my  heart  and  eyes  held  dear. 

Alas  1 even  in  my  blooming  hours. 

Mid  opening  youth's  relplendent  flerwen. 
I’m  doom'd  each  cruel  pang  to  lhai  c, 

Th’  extrmuft  forrows  ofdtfpair, 

Nor  other  joy  nor  blifs  can  prove 
Than  grief  and  difappointe.f  lore. 

Cc 
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Ce  qui  m’eftoit  plaifant. 
Ores  m’ed  peine  dure, 

Le  jour  le  plus  luil'ant 
M'eft  nuit  noire  Sc  obfcure, 
Et  n’ell  rien  ft  exquis, 

Qui  de  moy  loit  requis. 


The  fweet  delights  of  happier  days, 
New  anguifh  in  my  bofom  raife, 

Of  fhining  day,  the  pureft  light 
To  me  is  drear  and  gloomy  night ; 
Nor  is  there  aught  fo  good  and  fair. 
As  now  to  claim  my  (lighted  care. 


J'ay  au  coeur,  & a l’oeil, 
Un  portrait  & image, 

Qui  figure  mon  deuil ; 

Et  mon pafle  vifage, 

De  violettes  teint, 

Qui  elt  l’amoureux  teint. 


In  my  full  heart  and  dreaming  eyes, 
Portray’d  by  woe,  an  image  lies. 
Which  fable  robes  but  faintly  fpeak, 
Or  the  pale  languor  of  my  cheek, 
Pale  as  the  vi’let’s  faded  leaf, 

The  tint  of  love’s  delpairing  grief. 


Pour  mon  mal  eftranger, 

Je  ne  m'arrefte  en  place  ; 
Mais,  j’en  ay  beau  changer. 
Si  ma  douleur  j’efface  ; 

Car,  mon  pis  & mon  rftieux, 
Sont  mes  plus  deferts  lieux. 


Perplex’d  by  this  unwonted  pain. 

No  place  my  fteps  can  long  detain. 

Yet  change  of  feerie  no  comfort  gives. 
Where  forrow's  form  for  ever  lives. 

My  word,  my  happieft,  date  of  mind. 
In  l'olitude  alone,  I find. 


Si  en  quelque  fejour, 

Soit  en  bois  ou  en  pree, 
Soitpour  l’aube  dejour; 
Ou  foit  pour  la  vefpree. 
Sans  ceffe  mon  cceur  lent 
Le  regret  d’un  abfent. 


If  chance  my  lidlefs  footdeps  leads 
Thro’  lhady  groves,  or  flowery  meads, 
Whether  at  dawn  of  riftng  day, 

Or  filent  evening’s  fetting  ray, 

Each  grief  that  abfence  can  impart, 
Incedant  rends  my  tortur’d  heart. 


Si  par  fois  vet  s ces  lieux, 
Viens  a drefler  ma  veitc, 
Le  doux  trait  de  ces  yeux, 
Jc  vois  en  une  niie  ; 
Soudain  je  vois  en  l’eau. 
Comm*  dans  un  tombeau. 


If  to  the  heavens,  in  rapturous  trance, 
I haply  throw  a widful  glance, 

His  vifionary  form  I fee, 

Piilur’d  in  orient  clouds  ; to  me. 
Sudden  it  flies,  and  he  appears. 
Drown'd  in  a wat'ry  tomb  of  tears. 


Si 
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Si  je  fui»  en  repot, 
Soinmeillant  fur  ini  couche, 
J'oye  qu’il  me  tient  propos, 
Je  le  fen*  qu'il  me  touche  : 
Et  labeur,  en  recoy  *, 
Tousjouis  eft  preft  dc  moy. 


Awhile  if  balmy  (lumbers  fpread, 
Their  downy  pinions  o'er  my  head, 

1 touch  his  hand  in  lhadowy  dreams, 
Hi*  voice  to  foothe  my  fancy  fteim. 
When  wait'd  by  toil,  or  lull'd  by  rift. 
Hit  image  ever  tills  my  breaft. 


Je  ne  vois  autre  objet, 

Pour  beau  qu’il  fe  pidentc, 

A qui  que  foit  fubjet, 
Oncques  men  cotur  confente, 
Exempt  de  perfeftion, 

A cette  affii&ion. 


No  other  objeft  meet,  my  light. 
Howe'er  in  robes  of  beauty  dight. 
Which  to  my  fad  defpairing  heart. 

One  tranfient  wilh  will  e'er  impair  ; 
Exempt  from  that  unaltcr’d  woe, 
Which  thi*  fad  breaft  mull  ever  know. 


Mets,  Chanfon,  icy  fin, 

A ti  trifte  complainte, 

Dont  l'era  le  refrein 
Amour  vraye  Sc  non  feinte. 
Pout  la  fepar-ation, 

N'aura  diminution. 


But  ceafe  my  fong— Ceafe  to  complain! 
Ami  clofe  the  fadly  plaintive  drain, 

To  which,  no  artificial  tears. 

But  love  unfeign'd,  the  burthen  bears. 
Nor  can  my  forrows  e'tr  decrcafe, 

For  ah  I his  abfence  ne'er  can  ceafe.  P. 


• Recojr.  from  Requiet,  Repofe. 


During  the  reign  of  James  II.  a very 
ludicrous  poem  was  printed.  It  fills  a 
thick  quarto,  has  neither  plan,  connexion, 
nor  moral,  neither  rneafure  nor  rhyme,  nor 
can  the  fmalleft  conje&ure  be  formed  as 
to  its  meaning.  Yet  none  can  dip  into  it, 
(for  probably  none  ever  read  it  through) 
without  convincing  himfelf  that  the  au- 
thor ( R.  D.  in  tlie  title  page  ; fuppofed 
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to  be  a Dr.  Dixon)  is  a good  claflical  fcho- 
lar,  a mailer  of  feveral  languages,  and 
poffeiTed  of  an  uncommon  degree  of  hifto- 
rical,  geographical,  and  allronomlcal  fcience. 
The  book  is  very  little  known,  two  or 
three  fpecimens  of  its  contents  are  an- 
nexed. 

_ • 

Oportet  imperatorem  mori  ftantcm; 


Monarchy  is  the  beft  manifefto. 

‘c  Oderint  dum  metuant,”  the  tyrant  roars, 

Keep  in  fubje&ion,  not  deftroy  the  boors. 

• Thieves!  Murtherers!  Witches!  Burn ’em!  Stone 
’em  ! 

“ De  mortuis  nil  nifi  bonum  ! ” 

Gavelkind,  “ de  haereditate  dividends,” 

To  younger  brothers,  “ Familia  ercifcenda, 

“ Take  your  conge,  make  jour  leg, 

“ To  them  that  have  brought  you  to  beg. 

“ If  you  be  of  a good  conftitution, 


“ Take  all  good  turns,  and  make  no  retribution.” 


Oportet  oratorem  mori  orantem; 

Sed  melius  eft  amare  amantem. 

Etc  BacnAtuf,  eitr  Kolpawof  crtof 

States  or  Commonwealths  be  gone,  Prae 


“ Rob  all  you  can,  and  make  no  reftitution, 
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At  the  North  Pole  ’twill  be  made  to  appear. 
That  whales  are  cheap,  fprats  are  dear  •, 
Crabs,  Ihrimps,  cockles,  oyfters. 

Like  friars  and  nuns,  are  fhut  up  in  cloyfters. 
Till  turn’d  out  by  tyrannous  royfters. 

A diaphanous,  obolous,  globulous  glafs, 
Reprefenting  whatever  was. 

Hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  brain. 

To  which  all  fpecies  flock  amain. 

Tell  me,  or  you  (hall  be  fufpended. 

Whether  fpirits  be  extended? 

How  wife  Apuleius  was. 

With  his  philofophic  afs  ? 

A dream  put  Ariftotle  out  of  breath, 

A meteor,  he  faid,  ’twixt  life  and  death. 

“ An  quid  fit  frultra  ? An  datur  vacuum  i 
“ Fill  the  pot,  Edy ! Supernaculum.” 

A blazing  liar’s  a rare  lpeclaculum  ! 

Take  off  your  cups,  for  fo  we  read  it, 

“ Os  homini  fublime  dedit.” 

“ Anima  tota  in  toto,  fed  qua  arte  ? 

“ Et  tota  in  qualibet  parte.” 

Cut  off  a leg,  cut  off  an  arm. 

It  does  the  foul  no  harm 
Becaul'e  it  is  fuch  an  elf. 

As  can  Ihrink  into  itfelf. 


u 
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The  celebrated  Latin  epigram  on  the 
miracle  at  the  marriage  in  Cana,  which  has 
been  afcribed  to  Dryden,  is  faid  to  be 
written  by  Crafhaw,  (a  Latin  poet  of 
the  laft  century)  in  an  anonymous  col- 
lection of  letters,  publifhed  by  Bell  and 
Etheritigton,  in  the  year  1773,  where  the 
whole  is  thus  quoted. 

Unde  rubor  veftris,  et  non  fua  purpura  lymphis. 
Quae  rofa  mirantes  tam  nova  mutat  aquas  ? 

Numen,  convivas  ! praefens  agnofcite  numen, 
Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit,  & erubuit. 

The  ufe  of  the  word  “ Nympha,”  for 
water,  has  been  cenfured  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  beautiful  fragment  of  Mr.  Gray, 
and  “ lympha,”  purpofed  to  be  fubftituted 
for  it,  which  feems  to  fpoil  the  whole 
beauty  of  the  line.  The  ufe  of  Nympha, 
for  water,  is  juftified  by  many  claffical 
paffages,  and  particularly  one  in  a Greek 
epigram  on  Bacchus,  of  which  this  is  the 
literal  tranflation.  “ He  delights  in  min- 
“ gling  with  three  nymphs,  making  the 
“ fourth  himfelf  j”  which  alludes  to  the 
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cuftom  of  the  ancients  mixing  three  parts 
water  with  one  of  wine,  a proof  that  their 
wine  muft  have  been  nearly  as  ftrong  as 
our  fpirits. 

If  there  is  a fault  in  this  epigram,  it 
is  the  profanenefs  of  the  allufion  on  fo 
facretl  a fubjc<ff.  The  laft  line  is  iomc- 
times  written 

Vidit  et  eruljuit,  Nympha  pudica  Deum. 
Which  gives  a better  accentual  cadence.  P. 

The  following  lines,  tranflated  from  a 
Greek  epigram  in  the  Anthologist,  were 
written  on  the  window  of  an  inn. 

* Paphos  may  now  two  goddefles  adore. 

Ten  are  the  mufes,  and  the  graces  four  ; 
for  fuch  is  Delia’s  wit,  and  mein,  and  face, 
She’s  a new  Mufe,  a Venus,  and  a Grace.  P. 

There  is  fome  humour  in  the  follow- 
ing French  lines,  which  likewife  were 

• The  original  epigram,  written  by  Ruphinus,  is, 

Ha?'..,  MZturat. 

h MJwa,  n»*.V 
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Written  on  the  window  of  an  inn  at  Wick- 
ham, in  Hampfhire. 

Le  monde  des  fots  eft  tout  remplts, 

Et  pour  ne  les  jam&is  voir, 

II  faut  fe  cacher  cher  lui, 

Et  carter  fon  mirroir. 

Which  may  be  thus  paraphrafed. 

He  that’s  determined  ne’er  to  fee  an  afs, 

Muft  bar  his  doors,  and  break  his  looking-glafs.  P. 

Without  entering  into  the  controverfy 
about  the  fuperior  excellence  of  rhime, 
or  blank  verfe,  the  want  of  a fufficient 
mark  to  the  boundary  of  the  line,  is  cer- 
tainly a defedt  in  the  latter,  that  often 
occalions  one  verfe  to  run  into  another , 
and  which,  from  the  cefure,  and  final 
Adonic,  can  hardly  ever  happen  in  Latin 
hexameters.  This  will  be  befl:  illuftrated 
by  a quotation  from  Milton. 

— the  happy  feat 

<Of  fome  new  race,  called  man,  about  this  time 
To  be  created  like  to  us,  tho’  lefs 
In  power  and  excellence,  but  favour’d  more 
Of  him  who  rules  abova. 
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This  may  as  well  be  read, 

The  hnppy  feat  of  fomc  new  race,  called  man, 
About  this  time  to  be  created,  like 
To  us,  tho’  lefs  in  power  and  excellence. 

But  favor’d  more  of  him  who  rules  above.  P. 


The  celebrated  fong  of  Dr.  Percy’s, 
which  begins, 

“ Dear  Nancy,  wilt  thou  go  with  me.’* 

appears  to  have  a defeat  in  the  concluding 
verle.  It  is  very  natural,  and  even  amia- 
ble, for  the  indigent  lover  to  place  all  the 
inconveniencies  of  his  fituation  before 
the  eyes  of  his  miftrefs ; but  there  feems 
a want  of  propriety  in  afking  her  how  (he 
could  bear  his  death,  which  muft  happen, 
let  his  rank  in  life  have  been  the  mod 
exalted.  It  feems  as  if  that  painful 
queftion  would  have  better  fuited  a con- 
fumptive,  than  a poor,  lover.  It  may  be 
alleged,  however,  that  the  fame  ob- 
jection might  be  made  to  that  elegy  of 
Tibullus,  from  which  the  fubjeCt  of  the 
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fong  is  taken,  as  well  as  to  Hammond’s 
imitation  of  it. 

» 

The  Lady,  one  may  fuppofc,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  might  make  Something  like 
this  anfwer  to  her  admirers  difcour aging 
picture  of  futurity. 

Yes,  Damon,  yes,  with  thee  I’ll  go 
Thro’  every  hardlhiplife  difplays  ; 

With  thee  I’ll  tread  December’s  fnow. 

Or  brave  the  dosr-ftar’s  ficrceft  blaze. 

1 ( O 

Diftrefsful  want,  and  perils  keen. 

With  thee  Til'  unrepiiiing  lhare. 

Nor  e’er  regret  the  courtly  feene, 

Where  I was  faireft  of  the  fair. 

' 

But  wherefore  fhould  thy  plaintive  breath. 

The  dreadful  clofe  of  life  pourtray, 

Or  paint  the  ruthiefs  arm  of  death, 

Which  fpreads  o’er  all,  defpotic  fway; 

The  village  rnaid,  and  icepter’d  queen, 

Alike  his  gloomy  empire  fhare. 

Nor  will  he,  mid  the  courtly  feene. 

Regard  the  faireft  of  the  fair. 

* , T * 4 4 . 

By  danger,  or  by  want,  when  prefs’d, 

My  heart  thy  love  will  ne’er  forego, 

* But  when  thy  verfe  alarms  my  breaft, 

By  -evils,  all  are  doom’d  to  know, 
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No  more  I hear  that  voice  ferene, 

No  more  1 fee  that  anxious  care. 

Which  woo’d  me  in  the  courtly  feene. 

Where  I was  faireft  of  the  fair. 

Yes,  Damon  ! — conftant  by  thy  fide, 

Thy  faithful  Nancy  would  remain, 

The  frowns  of  fortune  would  abide. 

And  foothe  the  languid  couch  of  pain. 

But  do  not  deem  my  love  fo  mean, 

Unmov'd  my  Damon’s  death  to  bear, 

Tho’  many  fuch  perhaps  are  feen. 

Among  the  faircil  of  the  fair.  P. 

Let  no  young  bard  ever  defpair  of  ar- 
riving at  the  fummit  of  rarnaflus,  be  his 
beginnings  ever  fo  humble.  The  great 
Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  made 
his  * debut’  in  the  literary  world,  by  one  of 
the  wretchcdeft  odes  which  ever  difgraced 
Grub-ftreet.  Stiff,  uncouth,  awkward  as 
to  ftnfe , and,  as  to  meafure , (even  allowing 
for  the  alcaic  irregularity,)  infufferable. 

The  fubfequent  extra&s  will  prove  what 
has  been  faid  above, 

“ T he  firft  of  plants  after  the  thunder,  ftorm,  and  rain, 
“ And  thence  with  joyful,  nimble  wing, 

“ Flew  dutifully  back  again. 

U 4 
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“ Who  by  that,  vainly  talks  of  baffling  death, 

“ And  hopes  to  lelTcn  life,  by  a transfufion  of  breath. 

“ And  feem  almoft  transform’d  to  water,  flame  and  air, 
“ So  well  you  anfwer  all  phaenomenas  there.” 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  difgrace 
of  writing  fuch  a poem,  it  is  the  folly  of 
having  addreffed  it,  with  a very  filly  in- 
troductory letter,  to  the  writers  of  the 
Athenian  Oracle,  a fet  of  people,  whofe 
conceit  in  offering  to  anfwer  all  queftions, 
ignorance  in  giving  folutions,  and  cre- 
dulity, in  liftening  to  the  groffeft  falfehoods, 
are  at  a perpetual  ftrife,  which  fhall  be 
moft  noticed.  Swift  mull  have  been  by 
the  date  of  his  ode,  24  years  of  age, 
when  he  produced  this  choice  morfeau. 

An  attempt  to  tranflate  the  fublime  paf- 
fage  in  the  tragedy  of  Athalie. 

Cclui  qui  met  un  frein  a la  fureur  des  flots, 

S$ai  auffi  des  mechants  arreter  les  complots, 

Soumis  avec  refpet  a fa  volonte  fainte, 

Je  crains  Dicu,  chcr  Abner,  & je  n’ai  point  d’autre 
crainte. 
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“ He,  whofe  commands  the  ftormy  billows  rein, 

“ The  wicked’s  wily  councils  can  reftrain  ; 

“ His  holy  will,  fubmiffive  I revere, 

**  And  fearing  God,  difclaim  all  other  fear.”  P. 

M.  Boileau  D’espreaux  ufed to  ridi- 
culeM.  Dacier,  for  thinking  the  Nafidienus 
of  Horace,  a miferly  rich  man.  He  looked 
upon  it,  (and  probably  rightly)  that  the 
poet  meant  to  deferibe  a perfon  of  an  ex- 
ceeding bad  tafte  in  choice  of  dilhes,  but 
who,  neverthelcfs,  fancied  himlelf  a con- 
noilfeur,  and  thought  that  by  counter- 
acting the  general  ideas  of  his  country- 
men, in  point  of  entertainment,  he  lhould 
eftablilh  his  own  reputation  for  delicacy  of 
difeernment.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
in  Nafidicnus’s  conduct,  which  points  out 
the  mifer,  and  his  reafons  for  difliking 
hard  drinkers,  militate  ftrongly  againft  that 
charge.  Horace  does  not  hint  that  he 
feared  for  his  wines,  but  only  * left  hard- 
drinking  (hould  encourage  his  guefts  to  be 

* Nil  lie  metuentis,  ut  acres 

* Potores,  vcl  quod  mate  dicunt  liberiu?,  vel 

‘ Fcrvida  quod  fubiile  .exfur  Jant  vina  palatum.' 
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farcaftical  on  their  hoft,  or  that  the  tafte  of 
the  wine  fhould  blunt  the  edge  of  their 
palates,  and  render  them  lefs  fenfible  of 
the  dainties  he  had  provided  for  them. 

• . A c*  .1  ,-..n 

PRIDE. 

It  is  a well-known,  and  a well-founded 

fentiment,  that,  “ Pride  was  not  made  for 

“ man  and  the  awkwardnefs  of  the 
! ■ * 
hands,  into  which  this  unpleafant  quality 

generally  falls,  confirms  the  fadt.  A cook- 
maid  has  been  known  to  die  of  adtual  pride  ; 
and  the  haughtieft  perfon  the  Editor  ever 
met  with,  was  the  miftrefs  of  a little  inn- 
keeper at  a country  town.  Her  paramour 
did  not  honor  her  enough  to  permit  her 
to  aflume  his  name,  yet,  pofleffed  of  as 
fheer  pride  as  ever  actuated  the  bofom  of 
a Semiramis,  fhe  drove  from  the  houfe 
many  families,  by  treating  their  fervants 
with  an  infupportable  degree  of  infolence. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  men  of  real  birth 
and  diftindtion,  will  meanly  condefcend  to 
- fully 
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fully  their  fingers  with  this  dirty  material, 
but  it  is  a.garment  which  fits  well  on  no  one’s 
fhoulders,  fince  it  is  not  poflible  to  wear  it 
with  confiflence.  A fit  of  the  tooth-ach, 
or  the  fting  of  a wafp,  afford  tolerable 
hints  to  the  proud,  but  a Britifh  elc&ion  * 
is  the  completed  of  all  the  admonit  ions  that 
can  be  given  to  him,  who  thinks  himfelf 
above  the  level  of  his  fellow  creatures,  ex- 
cept indeed,  the  laft  great  leffon,  death,  and 
its  immediate,  and  humiliating  confequcnces. 

As  grotesque  an  incident  as  any  of 
thole  which  pride  has  ever  given  rile  to, 
is  reported  of  a Peer,  who  in  his  day 
had  acquired  the  appellation  of  the  proud 
Duke  of  Somerfet.  A lady  whom  he 
had  taken  in  l'econd  nuptials,  with  a de- 
gree of  good-humored  eafe,  which  mojl 
hufbands  would  have  cherifhed,  feated 
hertelf,  rather  iuddenly,  on  his  knee,  threw 

C l **  1 I 

* The  humiliations  to  which  an  ele&ion  obliges  the  moil 
haughty  to  fubmit,  are  not  limited  to  the  commoner. 
Peers  have  their  intereft  to  keep  up  ; and  the  higher  the 
rank  of  the  aiker,  the  greater  the  iubmiihons  to  which 
the  blackguard  voter  expefts  he  will  defeend. 
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her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  faluted  him. 
“ Madam,”  faid  the  unmanly  formalift, 
“ my  firft  wife  was  a Piercy,  and  (h:  would 
“ not  have  taken  fuch  a liberty !” 

It  is  faid  too,  of  the  fame  nobleman, 
that  he  never  permitted  any  fervant  to 
turn  his  back,  after  he  had  delivered  his 
melfage,  but  ordered  that  he  Ihould  go  out 
of  the  room  backwards,  with  his  face  Hill 
towards  his  mailer. 

Among  men  of  learning,  the  pride  of 
the  two  Scaligers,  father  and  fon,  have 
been  fcarcely  ever  equalled.  A friend  to 
the  elder  of  that  name>  wrote  to  acquaint 
him  that  he  Ihould  make  mention  of  him, 
in  a work  which  he  meant  to  publilh,  and 
wifhed  to  know  what  he  Ihould  fay  of  him. 
Were  not  the  anfwer  which  the  elder 
Scaliger  made,  actually  extant,  in  the 
printed  colledtion  of  his  letters,  it  could  not 
be  credited.  “ Endeavor,”  faid  he,  “ to 
“ colled  your  bell  ideas  of  what  Maffinifla, 

“ what  Xenophon,  and  what  Plato,  were, 

« and  your  portrait  will  bear  fome, although 
“ an  imperfed,  refemblance  of  me.” 
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The  vanity  of  the  younger  Scaliger, 
frilly  equalled  that  of  his  parent.  Not  to 
mention  that  fancied  principality  of  Ve- 
rona, from  which  he  was  dethroned,  in 
confequence  of  his  quarrel  with  Scioppius, 
his  exceflive  pride  makes  him  perpetually 
complain,  throughout  his  works,  of  the 
hardfhip  of  that  deftiny  which  had  pre- 
vented his  being  horn  a fovereign  prince  ; 
and  the  incefl'ant  complaints  which  he 
makes  concerning  the  blindnefs  of  the  age 
he  lived  in,  in  not  lufficientlv  recognizing 
and  rewarding  his  merit,  are  repeated  fo 
as  to  difguft  every  reader. 

Notwithftanding  this  odious  foible,  which 
thews  itfelf  in  alinofl  every  page,  written 
by  either  of  the  Scaligers,  it  was  yet  the 
opinion  of  Juftus  Lipfius,  and  that  opi- 
nion was  confirmed  by  the  luffrage  of  the 
llithop  of  Avranches,  that  u if  the  father 
u and  fon  were  not  princes,  they  deferved 
“ inconteftibly,  that  high  rank,  from  the 
“ brightnefs  ot  their  genius,  and  the  ex- 
w cellence  of  their  knowledge.” 

A Spaniard, 
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A Spaniard,  rifing  from  a fall, 
whereby  his  nofe  had  fuffered  confiderably, 
exclaimed,  “ Voto  a tal,  efto  es  caminar 
“ por  la  tierra !”  “ This  comes  of  walking 
u upon  earth  !” 

M.  de  Nantouillet,  Prevot  de 
Paris,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III  of 
France,  poflelTed  a molt  fingular  fpecies 
of  vanity.  “ I have  the  honor,”  he  ufed 
to  fay,  “ to  count  among  my  enemies,  all 
u the  molt  powerful  of  my  cotemporaries. 
“ Elizabeth  of  England,  I have  nofed  * — 
“ in  her  very  metropolis — I make  no 
“ fcruple  of  abufing  the  miftrelfes  of  the 
u Due  D’Anjou,  and  the  King  of  Na- 
u varre  every  day  of  my  life — and  as  to 
“ the  Due  de  Guife,  to  him  I have  had 
“ the  exquifite  pleafure  of  breaking  my 
“ folemn  word  of  honor.” 

The  Cardinal  de  Lorraine,  the  hardnefs 
of  whofe  heart  has  been  celebrated  in  a 
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former  part  of  this  work,  had  pride  equal 
to  his  inhumanity.  He  was  introduced 
one  day,- as  we  are  told  by  Brantome,  to 
Donna  Beatrice  of  Portugal,  Dutchefs  of 
Savoy,  and  as  he  approached  to  falute  her 
face,  the  lady,  who  was  at  lcaft  as  haughty 
as  hiinfelf,  drew  back,  with  fome  difdain, 
and  offered  him  her  hand  to  kifs.  He, 
(lighting  that  favor,  Hill  preffed  forward 
towards  her,  and  (he  ftill  continuing  to 
retire,  the  irritated  Cardinal  fpringing  on- 
wards, caught  her  by  the  neck,  and  fa- 
luted  her,  forcibly,  three  or  four  times. 
Afloniihed  at  this  treatment,  (lie  exclaimed 
bitterly  againft  the  infolent  prieft,  both 
in  the  Spaniih  and  Portuguefe  tongues, 
but  gained  very  little  by  it.  “ Am  /,” 
laid  he,  “ to  be  fubjecled  to  your  ca- 
“ prices.  Madam  ? /,  who  am  ufed  every 
“ day  to  falute  my  miftrefs,  the  Queen 
“ trance.  And  yet,  forfooth,  I am  not 
“ to  touch  the  cheek  of  a little  * dirty 

Dutchefs  like  you  !” 

t “ Une  petite  Duchefle  crottce.” 

Tha,t 
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Th  at  kind  of  infolence  which  is  com- 
monly denominated  purfe-pride,  is  by 
much  the  moft  intolerable  of  every  fpecies 
of  haughtinefs.  The  pride  of  birth  is 
feldom  unaccompanied  by  good-breeding, 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  pride 
of  beauty  and  accomplifhments , being 

chiefly  confined  to  the  fair  fex,  is  at  worft 
ridiculous,  never  odious.  But  the  pride 
of  riches  goes  always  hand  in  hand  with 
vulgarity.  Men  of  wit,  or  literature,  are 
very  rarely  in  a condition  to  enjoy  the 
fenfations  of  this  fpecies  of  pride,  for  tafte 
and  generofity  (thofe  two  ruinous,  but 
conftant,  attendants  on  genius)  take  efpe- 
cial  care  that  no  opportunities  to  difplay 
this  low  propenfity  fhall  ever  fall  in  the 
way  of  fuch.  The  felf-fufficiency  with 
which  the  purfe-proud  are  infpired,  is  of 
the  moft  provoking  fort.  Crumenas, 
wherever  he  goes,  believes  himfelf  the 
only  obje<ft  of  envy,  be  the  company  ever 
fo  fuperior  to  him  in  rank  or  talents.  If 
you  praife  the  country  feat  of  fome  friend, 
Crumepas  joins  in  the  praife,  and  avers 

that 
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that  “ 'were  it  not  ft  far  from  town,  lie 
would  buy  it.”  You  reply,  that  you  do  not 
apprehend  that  vour  friend  would  lcll  a 
place  in  which  his  anceftors  hare  been 
i'eated  loine  hundred  years,  on  any  confi- 
ft  deration.  What,  not  if  i were  to  offer  him 
“ twice  the  value  of  it,  in  cafh  ?”  You  reply, 
that  you  apprehend  lie  would  not*  Cm- 
menas  burfts  into  a horfe  laugh,  and  tells 
vou  that  “ your  friend  is  not  fo  great 
“ a fimpleton  as  you  take  him  for.”  It 
is  ten  to  one  but  that  the  party  prefent 
join  the  man  of  money  in  his  mirth  ; for 
wealth,  although  there  be  not  the  leall 
chance  of  the  company’s  ever  lharing  in 
it^  yet  commands  univerfal  refpecl ; and 
its  pofleffof  feldom  miffes  of  .applaule,  be 
his  jokes  ever  ft  inlipid.  It  has,  indeed, 
this  advantage  on  its  lide,  it  may  he  bor- 
rowed, which  neither  birth,  beauty,  nor 
accomplilhments  can , and  it  is  this  con- 
iideration,  perhaps,  which  inclines  man- 
kind to  fupport  the  inlolence  of  its  owners, 
in  the  humble  hope  of  profiting,  fome 
time  or  other,  by  this  mean  policy. 
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'Sensible  and  well-meaning  as  our 
Britifh  adages  are  juftly  reputed,  yet  the 
warmth  of  the  fouthern  latitudes  feems 
to  fometimes  have  given  a ftrength  and  fla- 
vor to  the  proverbs  of  their  inhabitants, 
which  ours  have  not. 

With  how  much  more  force  does  the 
Spaniard  exprefs  our  “ Misfortunes  feldom 
“ come  alone,”  when  he  fays  to  ill-luck, 
“ Ben  vengas  ! Si  vengas  folo  *.” 

There  is  a touching  fpecies  of  humi- 
lity in  another  adage  of  the  fame  nation, 
“ Defienda  mi,  Dios ! de  mi  j*,”  to  which 
we  have  no  parallel. 

The  Italian  “ Sempre  il  mal  non  vien 
u per  nuocere,”  and  “ Paflato  il  pericolo, 
“ gabbato  il  Santo,”  feem,  in  their  way, 

* ‘f  Thou  art  'welcome,  if  thou  bceft  unaccompanied.” 
f Preferve  me,  O God  ! from  my  own  follies. 
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at  leaft  equal  to  our  “ ill-wind,”  and  “ Tick 
tt  devil.” 

' The  Latin  adage,  “ Incidit  in  Scyllam, 
“ cupiens  vitare  Charybdim,”  although 
it  be  cited,  and  even  differted  upon  by 
Erafmus,  yet  he  acknowleges  that  he  is 
utterly  ignorant  of  it$  author.  However, 
Galleotus  Martius  de  Narni  (who  died  in 
1476)  acquaints  us  *,  that  this  celebrated 
line  is  to  be  found  in  “ Gualtcrus  Gallus, 
“ de  geftis  Alexandri.”  A book  almoft 
utterly  unknown,  but  faid,  by  the  few  who 
have  perufed  it,  to  be  a very  indifferent 
verfion  of  Quintus  Curtius  into  Latin  verfe. 
The  line  in  queftion  is  thus  introduced. 

“ Quo  tendis  inertem, 

“ Rex  periture,  fugam?  Nefcis,  Heu  ! Perdite,  nefeis 
“ Quern  fugias.  Hoftes  incurris,  dum  fugis  hoftem. 

“ Incidis  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim.” 

Thus  in  Englifh. 

^hither  Avert  ? 

Poor  ill-ftarr’d  hting  ! Whilft  from  preffing  foes 
I hy  rapid  courfe  thou  urgeft,  others  meet  thee  ; 

And  Scy  11a  waits  for  him  who  ’fcapes  Charybdis. 

• In  his  work  **  de  Dottrini  promifeua.” 

X 2| 
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After  the  fight  at  Bannockburn,  fo 
fatal  to  the  Englifh  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,  the  Scots,  by  way  of  in- 
-fult,  formed  a proverb,  which  is  valu- 
able, as  it  points  out  the  falhion  of  the 
day. 


“ Long  beards,  heartlefs — painted  hoods,  witiefs — 

*.*  Gay  coats,  gracelefs — make  England  thriftlefs.” 

The  hoods  Were,  at  that  period,  ufed 
as  hats  or  caps,  and  were  colored  in  a me- 
thod between  dying  and  painting,  whence 
the  old  company  of  Painter-ftayners  derive 
their  name. 

Boursault,  in  Ins  Letters,  relates 
an  anecdote  of  Mademoifelle  D’Orleans, 
daughter  to  Gallon,  the  brother  of  Louis 
XIII.  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witnefs. 
She  was  amufing  herfelf,  by  playing  with 
her  domeflics,  at  the  game  of  explaining 
proverbs  by  dumb  fhew,  and  had  already 
found  out  feveral,  by  the  geftures  of  the 
parties : ihe  endeavored,  however,  in  vain, 
- . to 
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to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  one  of  her 
gentlemen,  who  capered  about,  made  faces, 
and  played  a thoufand  antic  tricks-  Tired 
with  attempting  to  difcover  this  enigma, 
ihe  ordered  him  to  explain  himfelf.  “ Ma- 
“ dam,”  faid  he,  “ my  proverb  means, 
“ One  fool  makes  many."  The  princefe 
looked  on  this  as  a reflection  on  her  im- 
prudence, in  being  too  familiar  with  her 
l'crvants,  and  banithed  the  unlucky  pn> 
verbialifl  from  her  pretence  for  ever. 


religion. 

The  fanciful  ingenuity  of  mankind  has 
(hewn  itfelf  with  its  utmoft  variety  in  the 
article  of  a future  ftate.  The  followers  of 
each  religion  have  formed  a Paradife  to 
their  liking ; fome  of  the  plans  laid  down 
for  the  amufement  of  the  blefled  were  ex- 
traordinary. That  of  the  Celtes  was  never 
adopted  by  any  other  religionifts.  After 
drinking  beer  moll  liberally,  from  the  Ikulls 
ot  their  foes,  the  faints  were  to  rife  from 
X 3 table, 
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table,  and  hew  one  another  to  pieces  with 
fwords  and  battle-axes.  There  was  to  be 
afterwards,  a fpecies  of  revivifcence,  and 
then  all  hands  to  drinking  beer  again;  The 
Puelches,  a nation  lately  difcovered  in 
South-America,  can  have  no  objection  to 
the  former  divifion  of  the  Celtic  beatitudes, 
for  they  expeCt  that  good  men  will  be  in- 
dulged with  a perpetual  ftate  of  drunken- 
nefs  * in  the  next  world,  and  they  honor 
their  Supreme  Deity  with  the  name  of 
“ Soucha,”  or,  “ The  God  of  ftrong 
“ drink.”  The  more  temperate  Green- 
landers content  themfelves  with  allowing 
to  their  bleifed,  plenty  of  the  belt  of  train- 
oil  to  drink,  and  abundance  of  feals  to  hunt. 

The  Heathens  treated  their  deities 
with  marked  difrefpeCt.  The  characters 
indeed,  and  modes  of  life,  attributed  to 

* Not  very  different  from  this  idea  of  future  blifs,  was 
that  of  a foldier,  who  was  overheard  by  a friend  of  the  Edi- 
tor’s, re  rimanding  his  comrade  for  inordinately  wifhing 
for  twelve-pennyworth  of  gin,  two  days  running.  “ What, 
“ you  dog,”  faid  he,  would  you  be  drunk  every  day  ? 
“ Ypu’d  be  an  argel,  Ifuppofe,  would  not  you  f”  G. 
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thofe  exalted  beings,  could  not  claim  much 
of  their  regard  ; notwithftanding  this,  it 
feems  rather  ftrange,  that  mankind  fhould 
not  be  held  in  fomewhat  more  awe,  1=7 
thofe  whom  they  called  Gods,  and  to 
whom  they  thought  it  necelfary  to  offer 
facrifices.  Yet  we  find  in  a Greek  poet, 

“ 0f«  J'cmJojj  Tons  kxk*< 

In  Englifh : 

The  Gods  arc  difgrac’d  by  the  profperity  of  the 
“ wicked.” 

Seneca,  fpeaking  of  Sylla,  fays, 

“ Deorum  crimen,  Sylla  tarn  felix.” 

“ The  Gods  were  criminal  in  allowing  Sylla  to  be  fo 
“ fortunate.” 

And  Tully  declares,  “ That  the  lafting 
“ good  fortune  of  Harpalus,  a fuccefsful 
4‘  pirate,  bore  teflimony  againft  the  Gods.” 

And  lallly,  Lucan’s  celebrated  compli- 
ment to  Cato,  lowers  his  creators  and  pro- 
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tedtors  to  a ftate,  of  which  his  fellow 
creatures  would  have  been  afhamed  : 

* 

il  Vidtrix  caufa  diis  placuit,  fed  vidta  Catoni.” 

The  character  which  Brantome  gives 
of  his  great  favorite,  the  Marefchal  Strozzi, 
is  very  curious,  in  point  of  religion*  “ II 
“ n’etoit  pas  certainement  bigot,  hypocrite, 

“ mangeur  d’ images,  ni  grand  auditeur  de  T 
“ mefles,  ni  fermons,  mais  il  croyoit  tres 
<c  bien  d’ailleurs  ce  qu’il  falloit  croire  tou- 
<c  chant  £a  grande  creance 

There  is  fomewhat  exceedingly  whimfi- 
cal,  in  thus  feparating  the  “ Grande  cre- 
“ ance,”  from  the  “ petite  ” The  firft 
fpecies  of  belief  was  in  Strczzi’s  age,  re- 
markably commodious  for  general  officers, 
partisans.,  court-ladies,  and  people  of 
faffiion  in  general,  fince  the  “ Grande 
“ croyance,”  feems  little  more  than  believ- 
that  there  is  a God. 

* He  was  no  bigot,  nor  hypocrite,  nor  did  he  pay  great 
regard  to  images,  mailes,  nor  fermons;  but  then  he  was 
*f  an  excellent  believer  as  to  the  great  fyJtem  of  faith.” 

The 
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The  fame  bizarre  theologift  cannot  con- 
ceal his  partiality  to  beauty  and  elegance, 
/even  in  his  idea  of  a future  ftate.  “ Can  one 
u imagine,”  lays  he,  “ that  the  foul  of  an 
•“  infant,  of  a blockhead,  of  a puppy,  of 
a brute,  or  of  a fcoundrel,  can  make  as 
“ good  a figure  as  that  ot  a worthy  man, 
“ or  a man  of  honor  ? Or  that  the  foul  of 
an  ugly,  crofs,  awkward,  rtupid  woman, 
“ can  bear  the  frr.alleft  refemblance  to  that 
•“  of  a lovely,  amiable,  agreeable  lady*  ?” 

The  Tzcremilch  Tartars  have  very 
little  notions  of  forms  in  religion.  They 
have,  as  Bell  in  his  travels  acquaints  us, 
a tradition  among  them,  which  is  gene- 
rally believed,  that  formerly  the  nation 
had  been  in  pofleilion  of  a book  of  re- 
ligion. But,  they  add,  that  as  nobody 
took  the  pains  to  decypher  it,  a cow  came 
and  Iwallowcd  it. 

* “ I n belle, . konnete  Sc  agreeable  Dame.”  N.  B. 
Brantcmc  s “ honnete  ’ h-d  no  connedtion  with  our  “ ho- 
neft.  A cireumdance  necclTary  to  be  obferved  by  all 
fcii  readers. 
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Another  branch  of  the  fame  people 
had  waded  much  deeper  in  theology  and 
cofmogony,  for  they  reafoned  with  our 
countryman  upon  earthquakes,  and  at- 
tributed them  to  the  awkward  attempts, 
which  a golden  frog,  who  fupports  the 
globe,  is  too  apt  to  make,  to  fcratch  himfelf. 

i 

One  would  not  naturally  expe£t  to  find 
Tully  writing  againft  tranfubftantiation, 
yet  in  his  book  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
is  this  ftriking’  paffage  : 1 Quum  fruges 

‘ Cererem,  vinum  liberum  dicimus,  ge- 

* nere  nos  quidem  utimur  ufitato,  fed  ec- 
1 quem  tam  amentem  effe  putas,  qui 

* illud  quo  vefcatur  Deum  credat  effe  ? 
Cic.  dc  Nat.  Deor.  L.  III.  Cap.  LIII. 

Some  of  the  beft  French  writers,  ac- 
knowledge that  good  writing  and  preach- 
ing in  France,  took  their  rife  from  the 
efforts  of  the  Calviniftical  authors  and  de- 
claimed, before  whofe  time,  their  theo- 
logical treatifes  were  contemptible. — Oliver 
Maillard,  a cordelier,  was  a celebrated 
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preacher,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  He  left  two  volumes  of 
fermons  in  Latin,  and  in  the  margin  of 
fome  ot  them,  have  been  oblcrved  marks, 
whereby  it  might  be  known,  when  lome 
particular  adtion  would  add  a grace  to  the 
delivery,  and  here  and  there  the  words 
“ Hem,  Hem,”  to  point  out  where  a cough 
might  come  in  as  an  ornament. 

There  is  nothing  more  often  com- 
plained of,  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
Liturgy  is  repeated  by  our  clergy  ; and  it 
feems  ftrange,  that  men,  wbofe  chief  fame 
mult  arife  from  pronouncing  well,  and 
that  attention  confined  to  one  compofition, 
Ihould  negledt  the  Itudy  of  fo  eafy  talk. 
But  this  talk,  on  examination,  will  net  be 
found  quite  fo  eafy,  as  is  at  tirft  imagined. 
Two  requi files,  ^as  in  mulical  perfor- 
mances,) arc  to  be  attended  to,  judgment, 
and  execution.  The  one,  comprehend- 
ing a clear  knowledge  of  the  precife 
meaning  of  every  fcntencc  and  word,  and 
how  to  place  the  emphafis,  fo  as  to  convey 
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that  meaning  to  the  hearers.  The  other, 
powers  of  voice , and  accuracy  of  ear,  fo 
to  modulate  that  voice,  as  to  execute  pro, 
perly  what  the  judgment  directs.  Thera 
is  alfo  another  kind  of  judgment  neceffary. 
In  reading  the  prayers  and  IelTons,  thq 
clergyman  fhould  confider  when  he  re- 
peats the  words  of  the  Almighty,  he  is 
not  to  ufe  the  fame  manner,  as  if  he  were 
fpeaking  in  his  own  character,  but,  fhould 
obferve  a medium  between  the  coldnefs 
of  unfeeling  recitation,  and  the  abfurd 
animation  of  enthufiaftic  delivery.  She, 
ridan  feems  to  wonder  why  thofe  perfons 
who  Jpeak  naturally  and  properly  in  ordi~. 
nary  converfation,  immediately  afTume 
an  unnatural  and  awkward  manner  on 
reading  only  a fingle  paragraph  ; but  furely 
the  reafon  is  fufficiently  obvious.  The 
fpeaker , only  ufes  his  own  words,  and 
confequently  expreffes  the  fentiments  thofe 
words  are  intended  to  convey.  But  the 
reader  is  repeating  the  words  of  another, 
whole  fentiments  fhould  only  appear  from 
thofe  words,  without  any  addition  of  tone 

of 
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of  voice,  and  gefture.  To  illuftrate  this  by 
an  example*  how  ridiculous  would  a per- 
fon  appear,  if  in  reading  an  account  of  a 
battle,  he  were  to  recite  in  the  fame  tone 
and  manner,  in  which  an  eye  witnefs 
would  relate  the  ftory.  P. 

There  is  alfo  another  difficulty  which 
attends  the  proper  enunciation  of  the  li- 
turgy ; the  conltant  pra&ice  of  it,  takes 
off  that  feeling  for  the  folemn  and  pa- 
thetic parts  of  it,  which  one  would  think, 
would  animate  the  expreffion  of  the 
reader.  There  are  many  young  clergymen 
that  have  read  remarkably  well  on  their 
firll  taking  orders,  who,  (probably  from 
this  cireum fiance)  have  gradually  fallen 
into  that  cold,  uninterefting  method,  which 
is  fo  generally  complained  of,  and  which 
has  driven  many  auditors  to  irregular,  fa- 
natical declaimers,  in  fearch  of  that  warm 
elocution,  which  they  cannot  meet  with  at 
their  parilh  church.  P. 
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Whether,  or  no,  ridicule  be  the 
proper  teft  of  truth,  is  not,  perhaps,  fully 
decided,  but  it  is  mod  certain,  that  it 
might  be  ufed  in  many  cafes,  in  the  placfe 
of  fevere  chaftifement,  and  fometimes  with 
a more  lafting  effedt,  efpecially  among 
young  people.  One  fcheme  of  this  kind 
was  tried  with  great  fuccefs,  by  the  elder 
Dr.  Newcome,  who  governed  a fchool  at 
Hackney,  about  forty  years  ago.  When 
any  miftake  happened  in  the  pronunciation 
of  a Latin  word,  he  ufed  to  make  the 
faulty  lad  repeat,  after  him,  before  the 
whole  fchool,  “ Nos  Germani,  non  cura- 
mus,  quantltatem,  fyllalxirum  And 

this  penalty  was  more  dreaded  by  the  boys, 
than  the  ferula  or  the  rod. 

Marville,  in  his  Melange  D’Hiftoire, 
&c.  produces  two  or  three  inftanees  of 

* An  abfurd  afl'ertion,  all  in  falfe  quantity,  fuppofed 
to  be  made  by  a Gcman,  importing  that  ,c  His  country- 
“ men  minded  not  how  they  pronounced  Latin.” 

ridiculous 
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ridiculous  fixations,  in  which  great  men 
have  been  feen.  One  of  them  muft  have 
been  fmgularly  fo.  The  celebrated  Con- 
ftable  Anne  de  Montmorency,  a man  whofc 
valor  and  military  (kill  was  only  exceeded 
by  his  pride,  his  cruelty,  and  his  bigotry, 
was  ordered  by  Francis  I.  of  France,  to 
carry,  on  his  (boulders,  or  any  way  that 
he  conld  contrive  it,  his  niece,  the  princefs 
of  Navarre,  to  the  altar,  where  (he  was, 
againlt  her  will,  to  be  married  to  the 
“ Duc  dc  Cleves.”  This,  Brantome  ob- 
ferves,  was  a hard  talk,  as  the  little  lady 
was  fo  loaded  with  jewels,  and  rich  brocade 
ol  gold  and  filver,  that  (he  could  fcarcely 
walk.  The  whole  court  were  amazed  at 
the  King’s  command  ; the  Queen  of  Na- 
varre was  pleafed,  as  (he  wilhed  her 
daughter  to  be  humbled,  on  account  of  her 
having  imbibed  Lutheran  principles;  but 
the  Conftable  was  much  hurt,  at  being  ex- 
poled  to  the  ridicule  of  the  whole  world, 
an  aid,  It  is  henceforward  over  with 
‘ me  ; my  favor  at  court  is  pa(Ted  away 

accordingly. 
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accordingly,  he  was  difmiffed  as  focm  as 
the  wedding  was  over 

Melancthon,  is  reported  to  have  fre- 
quently ftudied  the  graved:  points  of  theolo- 
gy, with  his  book  in  one  hand,  and  in  the 
other,  the  edge  of  a cradle,  which  he  in- 
ceffantly  rocked  : and  “ M.  Efprit,”  a cele- 
brated author  and  fcholar,  “ has  been  caught 
“ by  me,”  fays  M.  Marville,  “ reading  Plato 
“ with  great  attention,  confidering  the  in- 
“ terruptions  which  he  met,  from  the  ne- 
“ ceffity  of  frequently  founding  his  little 
“ child’s  whittle.” 

The  following  anecdote  is  fo  perfe&ly 
ridiculous,  that  its  being  well  known, 
is  the  only  circumftance  which  can  render 

* Of  the  fanguinary  character  of  Anne  de  Montmo- 
rency, fome  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  fpecimen  which 
Brantome  has  given  of  his  favorite  orders.  “ Go!  Let 
“ me  fee  thofe  rafcals  (tabbed,  or  (hot,  dire&ly  ! Hang  me 
“ that  fellow  on  yonder  tree  ! Hack  me  to  pieces,  thofe 
“ fcoundrels,  this  moment,  who  dared  to  defend  that  church 
“ againft  the  King’s  forces  1 Set  fire  to  that  village,  d’ye 
“ hear!  Bum  me  all  the  country  for  a mile  round  this 
“ fpot !” 
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it  credible.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  when  at 
the  height  of  his  glory  and  power,  •wrote  a 
tragedy,  entitled,  “ Europe,”  and  actually 
brought  it  on  the  Trench  Rage.  As  the 
piece  was  little  more  than  apolitical  dialogue 
between  the  European  nations,  in  which 
the  comparative  Rate  of  their  revenues, 
forces,  &c.  were  brought  forward,  it  was 
barely  heard,  from  refped  to  the  writer ; 
but  when  it  was  given  out  for  another 
representation,  a murmur  of  difapprobation 
arofe,  and  the  u Cid,”  of  Corneille,  was 
loudly  demanded  by  the  audience.  This 
hurt  the  Right  Reverend  dramatiR  lb 
much,  that  he  aduallv  contrived  to  have 
a long  and  regular  critique,  written  by 
the  academicians  of  Paris,  on  that  ill-fa- 
fated  C.id,  which  had  been  fet  up  as  a rival 
to  the  progrels  of  his  tragedy. 

There  appears  fomewhat  ridiculous 
in  the  wife  reafons  fuppol'ed  by  Sir  J.  Re- 
reiby,  for  the  odd  conduct  of  a whimfical 
nobleman,  who  probably  had  no  deeper 

Y fcheme 
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fcheme  in  his  plan  of  his  life,  than  to 
gratify  his  own  unaccountable  caprice. 

“ The  Marquis  of  Winchefter,  had 
“ by  his  conduct  pcrfuaded  fome  people 
“ to  think  him  mad,  though  he  certainly 
“ a&ed  upon  principles  of  great  human 
“ prudence.  This  gentleman  palling 
“ through  Yorkfhire,  in  his  way  to  Lon- 
“ don,  I went  to  pay  him  a vifit.  He 
“ had  four  coaches  and  an  hundred  horfes 
“ in  his  retinue,  and  (laid  ten  days  at  a 
“ houfe  he  borrowed  in  our  parts.  His 
“ cuftom  was  to  dine  at  fix  or  feven  in  the 
“ evening,  and  his  meal  always  lafted  till 
“ fix  or  feven  the  next  morning,  during 

“ which  he  fometimes  drank,  fometimes 

✓ 

“ he  liftened  to  mufic,  fometimes  he  fell 
“ into  difcourfe,  fometimes  he  took  to- 
“ bacco,  and  fometimes  he  ate  his  victuals, 
“ while  the  company  had  free  choice  to 
“ fit  or  rife,  to  go  or  come,  to  fleep  or 
“ not.  The  difhes  and  bottles  were  all 
“ the  time  before  them  on  the  table  : and 
“ when  it  was  morning,  he  would  hunt  or 
“ hawk,  if  the  weather  was  fair,  if  not, 

“ he 
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“ he  would  dance,  go  to  bed  at  eleven, 
<c  and  repofe  himfelf  till  the  evening. 
“ Notwithftanding  this  irregularity,  he 
“ was  a man  of  great  fenfe,  and  though, 
u as  I juft  now  faid,  fome  took  him  to  be 
**  mad,  it  is  certain,  his  meaning  was  to 
“ keep  himfelf  out  of  the  way  of  more 
u ferious  cenfure  in  thefe  ticklilh  days,  and 
“ preferve  his  eftate,  which  he  took  great 
“ care  of.” 


ROMANCES. 

Among  that  clafs  of  romances,  for  the 
black-letter  tranftations  of  which  we  arc 
chiefly  indebted  to  4 Sir  John  Bourchier, 

* Knight,  Lord  Berners,’  are  many  which, 
in  their  line,  have  great  merit.  The 
1 Mort  D Arthur,’  has  fome  pidturefque 
feenes,  particularly  one,  where  the  effect 
of  the  ‘ Stroke  dolorous,’  is  deferibed. 

* LIuon  of  Bourdeaux,’  has  conferred  ob- 
ligations on  many  modern  writers,  which 
they  have  not  had  the  gratitude  to  ac- 

Y 2 knowledge. 
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knowledge.  His  wild,  and  pi&urefqiie 
flories  of  Judas,  whirling  about  in  the 
fea,  and  of  Cain  in  the  defert,  with  an  at- 
tendant fiend,  have  fupplied  M.  Petit  de  la 
Croix,  with  the  moft  interefting  parts  of 
his  Perfian  Tales  ; nor  has  Huon’s  44  Caftle 
“ ot  Adamant,”  been  fpared  by  the  fame 
plagiarift. 

There  is  a romance  little  known,  intitled 
4 Galienus  reftored,’  which,  from  the 
fpecimen  which  an  ingenious  French  wri- 
ter gives  of  it,  muft,  probably,  be  very 
interefting.  The  account  of  a vifit, 
which,  the  author  fays,  Charlemagne  and 
his  twelve  peers,  paid  to  an  Emperor 
Hugo,  of  Conftantinople,  and  the  recep- 
tion which  that  prince  gave  to  them,  is,  as 
the  fame  writer  exprefies  it,  4 Une  des  plus 
4 grand  naivetez  qu’on  ait  jamais  ecrites.3 
After  a magnificent  entertainment,  thefe 
noble  guefts  were  conducted  to  a iump- 
tuous  bed-chamber,  by  the  prince  Tiberius 
and  the  beautiful  princefs  Jacqueline. 
Thirteen  pompous  beds  ornamented  the 
vaft  apartment ; that  in  the  middle  was  for 

Char- 
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Charlemagne,  who  being  in  no  humor  for 
fleeping,  propofed  to  amufe  himfelf  and  his 
twelve  companions  by  a fpecies  of  conver- 
fation,  which  the  author  of  the  romance 
calls  Gaber  and  which  confided  in 
making  the  moft  ridiculous  rhodomontades. 

He  began  with  vaunting,  that  with  his 
good  Iword  Joyeufe,  he  could  cut  a man 
in  twain,  although  defended  by  the  bed 
tempered  armour.  Orlando,  his  nephew, 
profelfed,  that  by  one  blad  of  his  horn,  he 
would  level  with  the  ground  fifty  fathom 
of  the  walls  of  Condantinople.  Ogier,  the 
Dane,  undertook  to  overturn  the'edifice  in 
which  they  had  been  entertained,  merely 
by  tying  a cord  round  the  center  pillar  of 
the  hall,  and  exerting  his  force  in  pulling 
at  it.  In  Ihort,  every  Peer  had  his  pecu- 
liar boad,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  Oliver 
was  the  only  one  which  didinguilhed  itfelf 
from  the  reft  5 but,  unluckily,  from  the  lu- 

From  ‘ Gaber,”  U it  fuppofed,  it  derived,  “ The 
gift  of  the  gab,  which  has  much  the  fame  tenfe  as 
js  mentioned  above.  Gab  or  Gob,  is  ufed  in  the  North, 
to  Jignifv  mouth. 
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dicroufncfs  of  its  nature,  it  cannot  be  re- 
peated. The  “ Gabs”  being  completed, 
the  party  compofed  themfelves  to  fleep, 
with  a calmnefe  of  mind  which  they  would 
hardly  have  polfelfed,  had  they  known  what 
was  to  befal  them  the  next  morn.  For  it 
chanced,  that  the  Emperor  Hugo,  who  had 
expected  that  from  the  converfation  of 
thirteen  fuch  paragons  of  valor  and  wifdom, 
he  fhould  gain  documents  of  importance 
towards  the  good  government  of  his  empire, 
had  placed  a fpy,  concealed  in  a hollow 
column,  who  was  directed  to  note  every 
WTord  which  palfed,  and  to  report  it  early 
in  the  morn.  The  perfon,  appointed, 
executed  his  commiffion  faithfully,  and 
having,  by  means  of  a private  ftair-cafe, 
acquainted  Hugo  with  the  whole  converfa- 
tion, he  was  fo  much  difappointed,  to  find 
in  the  room  of  the  maxims  which  he  ex- 
pe&ed,  a pack  of  improbable  lies,  that, 
forgetful  of  the  laws  which  hofpitality 
enjoins,  he  fent  word  to  the  whole  party, 
by  a herald,  that  unlefs  they  performed,  each 
}nan,  his  “gab”,  completely  and  without 

deceit, 
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deceit,  he  had  taken  a lolemn  oath  to  hang 
up  every  one  of  them,  not  excepting  the  ve- 
nerable Charlemagne  himfelf.  It  is  certain 
that  nothing  but  a very  bitter  averfion  to 
liars,  could  have  driven  the  good  prince  to 
this  hafty  meafure,  fince  he  was  obliged, 
in  the  execution  of  it,  to  expofe  the  honor 
of  his  family  in  a very  delicate  point. 
The  remainder  of  the  dory  is  foinewhat 
too  long,  rather  too  profane,  and  much 
too  free  for  this  work,  wherefore  thofe 
who  wifli  to  know  how  Charlemagne  and 
his  peers  were  extricated  from  the  ferape, 
mud  confult  Menage,  who  will  inform 
them  of  the  unprecedented  condefcenfion, 
and  humanity  of  the  fair  princefs  Jacque- 
line, and  of  the  very  indifferent  figure 
which  a celedial  meffenger  made,  by  un- 
dertaking a bufinefs  quite  out  of  bis  line . 
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The  race  of  failors  are  fo  truly  eccen- 
tric, that  notwithftanding  the  numberlefs 
anecdotes  with  which  they  fupply  con- 
verfation,  there  are  many  intereiting  cir- 
cumftances  relative  to  their  very  peculiar 
character,  yet  left  untold.  Like  other 
arts,  that  of  navigation  pofleiTes  a number 
of  technical  terms  peculiar  to  itfelf.  The 
failor  forms  thefe  into  a language,  and  in- 
troduces them,  without  helitation,  into 
all  companies,  on  all  occafions,  and,  ge- 
nerally, with  brilliant  fuccefs,  as  nau- 
tical expreflions  are  pointed,  humorous, 
and  eafily  adapted  to  the  fituatjons  of  com- 
mon life. 

Inured  to  hardfhips,  to  dangers,  and  to 
a perpetual  change  of  companions,  the 
feaman  contracts  a fpecies  of  Stoicifm, 
which  might  raife  the  envy  even  of  a 
Diogenes.  “ Avail  there,”  cried  a failor 

to 
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to  his  comrade,  who  waa  bulled  in  heaving 
overboard  the  lower  divihon  of  a mcllmate, 
juft  cut  in  halve6  by  a chain-lhot,  “ Avaft! 
•t  let  us,  llrft,  fee  if  he  have  not  the  key 
“ of  our  mefs-cheft  in  his  pocket !” 

As  their  enjoyments  arc  limple  and  few. 
Tailors  are  equally  at  home  at  Port  Royal, 
Halifax,  Canton,  Cape  Coaft  Cadle,  or  the 
Point  at  Portlinouth. 

From  the  Admiral  to  the  cabin-boy, 
their  attachment  to  the  fair-lex  is  earned, 
lulling,  and  almoft  indifcriminate.  The 
wives  of  feafaring  men,  are  far  from  being 
remarkable  for  beauty  or  youth,  yet  few 
women  live  happier  in  the  conjugal  ftate, 
as  the  heartinefs,  the  fincerity,  and  the 
general  good  humour,  (not  to  mention  the 
frequent  abj'ences)  of  their  mates,  make 
ample  amends  for  thoie  fmall  deficiencies, 
as  to  delicacy  or  politefte,  which  they 
lumctim.es  might  complain  of. 

Except  the  momentary  joy  of  receiv- 
ing his  money,  a Tailor's  happieft  time  is, 
by  no  means,  that  period  when  he  has 
his  pockets  well  ftored.  He  poirefies, 

indeed, 
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indeed,  an  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  his  cafh, 
which  amounts  almoft  to  aCtual  diftrefs. 
u Why  do  you  not  return  and  enter  with 
“ me  again,  as  you  promifed  ?”  faid  a Cap- 
tain to  a valued  feaman.  u How  can  I,  Cap- 
“ tain  ? I have  {till  money  in  my  pouch, 
“ and  yet  I am  never  without  a girl  and 
“ a fidler.”  “ Try  two  girls  and  two 
“ fidlers,”  faid  the  Captain.  The  tar 
thought  the  hint  a good  one,  and  by 
adopting  it,  foon  obtained  a date  of 
finance  which  put  him  in  a humor  to  return 
to  his  occupation. 

Two  of  the  brighteft  points  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a feamen  feem  to  be,  intrepidity, 
and  prefence  of  mind.  Without  par- 
tiality, we  may  fay,  that  it  is  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  mariner,  particularly,  that  thefe  qua- 
lities are  to  be  obferved.  In  the  hour  of 
extreme  danger,  he  does  not,  like  the 
Portuguefe,  the  Italian,  or  the  Rufs,  either 
afk  afliftance  from,  or  denounce  vengeance 
againft,  his  patron  faint.  No,  he  trufts  to 
his  own  agility  and  refolution  for  fafety ; 
and  if  he  imprecates  curfes  on  any  head, 
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it  is  on  his  own,  or  on  that  of  lbme  lubber , 
who  is  not  as  aCtive  as  himfelf  in  the  ge- 
neral work  of  prefervation. 

Superftition  and  prophanenefs,  thofe  ex- 
tremes of  human  conduCt,  are  too  often 
found  united  in  thefailor;  and  the  man 
who  dreads  the  ftormy  cffeCts  of  drown- 
ing a cat,  or  of  whittling  a country  dance, 
while  he  leans  over  the  gunwale,  will,  too 
often,  wantonly  defy  his  creator,  by  the 
moll  daring  execrations,  and  the  mod 
licentious  behaviour.  But  mod  alfuredly, 
he  is  thoughtlefs  of  the  fault  he  commits, 
and  (Uke  the  poor  *■  fellow  who  fpied 
land,  after  many  days  intolerable  l'uffer- 
ings  of  hunger  and  third,  in  the  boat  of 
the  (hip-wrecked  Centaur)  thinks  that  he 
is  at  liberty  to  exprefs  his  gratitude,  or 
his  didrefs,  by  the  method  which  to  him 
appears  mod  apt,  and  mod  expreflive. 

A fpecies  ot  ready  wit  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  character  of  a failor  ; and 

as,  whatever  he  conceives,  he  always 

0 * 

* ^ec  **  Capt,  Ingle&elJ’i  Narrative.” 
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thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  exprefs,  let  the 
company,  the  place,  the  time  be  what  it 
will,  he  has,  of  confequence,  vaft  advan- 
tages over  the  more  bafhful  belle  efprit. 
A couple  of  failors,  fome  years  ago,  went 
afhore  at  Charles -town  in  Carolina.  They 
naturally  advanced  towards  a crowd  which 
had  gathered  round  the  celebrated  Whit- 
field, who  was  preaching  with  infinite  ve- 
hemence againft  the  fins  of  his  audience. 
They  arrived  juft  time  enough  to  hear  him 
fay,  with  his  utmoft  exertion  of  voice 
and  gefture,  “ and  I,  your  pajlor , your 
**  teacher , fhall  be  forced  to  bear  witnefs, 
“ againft  you,  at  the  awful  day  of  judg-. 

ment.”  “ Hollo,  Jack !”  cried  one  of 
the  tars,  whom  the  crowd  had  divided  from 
his  comrade,  “ d — my  eyes,  if  that  is 
“ not  juft  as  it  goes  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
**  The  greateft  rogue  always  turns  King’s 
*'*  evidence.” 

But  the  failor’s  character  muft  not  be 
difinifled,  without  fome  notice  being  taken 
of  that  fraternal  regard  which  reigns  a- 
mong  them  all,  let  the  outfides  of  J'ome 
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be  ever  fo  rugged.  No  tye  of  lree- 
Mafonry,  no  oath,  no  bond  ot  lociety,  can 
unite  any  denomination  of  mankind  toge- 
ther as  Jailors  are  united.  It  is  in  the 
mod  trying  fituations  of  life  that  the  ef- 
fects of  this  union  are  mod  feen.  If  a fea 
officer  dies,  leaving  a family  behind  him 
unprovided  for,  his  fons  become  the  chil- 
dren of  his  fraternity,  and  are  handed  up 
in  life  by  their  father’s  friends,  from  one 
llatiou  to  another  in  the  lervice,  until  they 
are  enabled  to  provide  for  themfelves.  As 
a proof  of  this  emanation  of  genuine  phi- 
lanthropy, amongft  this  gallant  race  of  men, 
the  following  circumftance  may  be  pro- 
perly brought  forward  Not  many  years 
pall,  an  unknown  benefa&or  gave  Three 
Hundred  Pounds  per  annum,  to  be  di- 
vided among  thirty  fea-officers  widows. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  merit  of  the 
competitors,  each  who  applies,  brings  in  a 
lilt  ot  her  children,  and  how  they  are 
provided  tor.  And  the  Editor,  who  has 
the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  diftributors 
of  this  excellent  donation,  has  with  plea- 
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fure  remarked,  that  there  is  fcarcely  tbe 
name  of  one  male,  among  the  numerous 
offspring  of  thirty  mothers,  but  what  has 
fome  provifion  in  the  navy,  and  is,  at 
leaf!:,  in  the  right  road  to  an  honorable 
competence. 

SCANDAL. 

Though  fome,  (fays  Selden,  referring 
to  the  ftate  of  Britain  in  1645)  make  flight 
of  libels,  yet  you  may  fee  by  them  how 
the  wind  fits.  As,  take  a ftraw,  and  throw 
it  up  in  the  air,  and  you  fhall  fee  by  that 
which  way  the  wind  is,  which  you  fhall 
not  do,  by  calling  up  a flone.  More  folid 
things  do  not  fhew  the  complexion  of  the 

times  fo  well,  as  ballads  and  libels. 

/ 

* A blind  man  of  Paris,  retiring  in  the 
duflc  to  his  hovel,  after  having  fpent  the 
day  in  begging,  with  little  fuccefs,  was  ac- 
cofted  by  a perfon,  who  told  him,  that  if  he 

# Since  thefe  Ihcets  went  to  the  prefs,  the  Editor  has  had 
the  vexation  of  finding  this  anecdote  inferted  in  a public 
print. 
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would  go  home  with  him,  he  fhould  find 
his  account  in  it.  The  blind  man  joy- 
fully confented  to  be  conduced  to  his  new 
friend’s  houfe,  and  was  thus  addrelTed  by 
him : “ I am  not  rich,  and  yet  wilh  to  (hew 
“ charity  to  the  poor,  which  I have  no 
“ other  poflibility  of  doing,  unlefsby  giv- 
4C  ing  them  parcels  of  tales  and  novels, 
44  which  I compofe,  to  fell  at  a very  mo- 
41  derate  price,  for  their  own  benefit.  Here, 
“ my  friend,  is  a good  parcel  of  them, 
44  which  you  fhall  difpofe  of  at  the  rate 
44  of  two-pence  each,  although  they  are 
“ intriniically  worth  thrice  the  money.” 
The  poor  fellow,  after  loudly  exprefling 
his  gratitude,  groped  his  way  home,  exult- 
ing, and  rallied,  out  early  the  next  morn,  to 
enjoy  the  profits  of  his  benefador’s  pro- 
ductions. He  cried  his  pamphlets  by  the 
title  of  a new  novel,  as  he  had  been  di- 
rected, and  for  fome  time,  had  no  cuftom  ; 
but  one  of  his  books  having  been  pur- 
chaled  and  examined,  the  reft  met  with  a 
moll  rapid  lale,  and  the  blind  man  return- 
ed homewards  with  his  pockets  well  loaded. 
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His  pleafant  ideas  were,  however,  focm 
checked,  by  his  finding  himfelf  in  the 
cuftody  of  an  officer  of  the  Police,  who  told 
him  that  the  book  which  he  had  fold,  was 
a moft  virulent,  and  impudent  fatire  againft 
a perfon  of  rank.  The  poor  blind  man 
protefled  his  innocence,  and  told  his  tale, 
which,  luckily  for  him,  was  believed;  but  he 
could  give  no  information  which  could 
lead  to  the  contriver  of  this  very  ingenious 
and  new  way  of  fpreading  abroad  fcandal 
with  impunity. 

A Lady,  well  known  in  the  literary 
world,  having  afked  the  elder  Lord  Lyt- 
telton, “ why  he  did  not  infert  in  his 
“ life1  of  Henry  the  Second,  the  well- 
“ fupported  tradition  which  makes  that 
<<  Prince  the  offspring  of  an  amour  be- 
<(  tween  the  Emprefs  Matilda  and  her 
“ competitor  Stephen  ?”  was  anfwcred 
by  the  noble  biographer,  “ that  his  work 
n fhould  never  become  the  vehicle  of  an- 
u tiquated  fcandal,  againft  a lady  of  rank 
“ and  character.” 
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The  above  delicacy  might  have  had 
weight  enough  with  the  Editor  to  have 
prevented  his  telling  the  following  anec- 
dote, but  the  inhumanity  of  the  lady, 
whofe  beauty  and  ingratitude  it  records, 
utterly  deftroys  all  her  claims  to  for- 
bearance. 

The  ftory  of  Livia  Gonzaga  is  well 
known.  Her  exquifite  and  far-famed 
beauty  tempted  a corlair  to  fit  out  a fmall 
iquadron,  and  to  land  near  her  caftle,  in 
order  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  fo  rich 
a prize.  A domeftic  burft  into  her  room, 
while  the  pirates  were  actually  fcaling  her 
walls,  and  fnatching  her,  naked  as  die  was, 
from  her  bed,  conveyed  her,  on  horfe- 
back  out  of  the  reach  of  the  aflaijants. 
When  they  had  gained  a place  of  fecu- 
rity,  the  lady’s  high  fenfe  of  modefty, 
obliged  her  to  caufe  her  honeft,  although, 
perhaps  indelicate  prel'erver,  to  be  aflaffi- 
nated.  Thus  much  is  always  told  ; but 
it  is  very  little  known,  although  certainly 
true,  that  during  their  flight  from  the 
caflle,  the  fugitives  fell  iu  with  one  of 
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thofe  roving  parties  of  banditti,  which 
Italy,  in  thofe  days,  abounded  with.  This 
paragon  of  beauty  was,  a full  week,  de- 
tained by  the  band  of  outlaws,  before  {he 
had  leave  to  purfue  her  journey,  and  to 
execute  her  plan  of  vengeance  on  her  de- 
liverer. Had  fhe  been  honored  by  a La 
Fontaine  for  her  hiftorian,  her  adventures 
might  perhaps  have  eclipfed  thofe  of 
'the  Princefs  of  Garbes.  Poffibly  fhe 
might  not  be  forry  to  be  rid  of  one  who 
had  been  a witnefs  to  the  hofpitality  of  her 

1 

late  entertainers. 

The  prefent  age,  far  from  encouraging 
obfolete  defamation,  feems  rather  to  in- 
dulge in  the  oppofite  extreme.  Sir  John 
Falftaff  has  found  an  ingenious  advocate, 
to  affirm  that  cowardice  never  formed  a 
part  of  his  character.  Richard  the  Third, 
tyrant  as  he  was,  has  not  been  without 
a friend,  who  has  exhaufted  the  powers  of 
every  engine,  which  wit  and  reading 
could  fupply,  to  fet  his  character  and  his 
back  ftraight : and  volumes  upon  volumes 
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are  written,  to  prove  the  immaculate  purity 
of  Mary,  Qyeen  of  Scots. 

To  thole  who  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  thofe  authors  * who  lived  near 
that  unfortunate  lady’s  time,  it  mull  appear 
that  one  half  of  them  would  have  laughed, 
and  the  other  half  have  flarted,  at  the  very 
name  of  fuch  an  apology.  It  may  be  well- 
founded,  neverthelefs  ; but  is  it  quite  ne- 
celTary  that  io  great  a rout  fhould  be  made 
**  about  Sir  Archy’s  great  grandmother 
efpecially  by  Southern  Britons,  when  her 
jullification  mull  include  a ftain  on  the 
memory  of  one  whom  Englifhinen  ought 
to  value,  and  to  cherilh,  as  the  prote&rel's 
of  their  honor,  the  foundrefs  of  their 
commerce,  and  the  fupporter  of  their  efta- 
blilhed  religion  ? If  there  be  fuch  a thing 
as  national  gratitude,  it  feems  to  be  here 
cruelly  violated  ; and  the  maxim,  “ Fiat 
“ Juftitia,  ruat  Coelum,”  will,  hardly, 
afford  a fhield  to  the  author,  lince  the 


• Pierre  de  l’Eftoile.  Gab.  Naudc.  Brantom*,  and 
his  commentator,  &c.  &c. 
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objed  is  by  no  means  of  importance  enough 
to  Come  within  the  circle  of  its  defence. 
The  ladyLerfelf,  bred  up  in  the  gallant 
Court  of  Catharine  Medicis,  muft  have 
fmiled  at  fome  part  of  the  argument 
brought  forward  on  her  behalf. 


SINGULARITIES. 

\ 

The  following  defcription  of  filk,  by 
the  celebrated  Abbe  Raynal,  appears  at  firft 
fight  one  of  the  moft  affeded,  and  far- 
fetched conceits,  that  ever  flowed  from  the 
pen  of  a man  of  genius.  4 Ouvrage  de  ce 
4 ver  rampant,  qui  habille  l’homme  de 
4 feililles  d’arbres,  elaborees  dans  fon  fein  f 
but  whatever  may  be  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  thought,  it  will  not  affed  the  Abbe, 
• as  in  the  Didionaire  d’Anecdotes  we  may 
find  the  following  Arabian  proverb : 4 Avec 
4 le  temps  et  la  patience,  la  feuille  du 
1 murier  devient  fatin.*  P. 
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When  we  confider  the  nice  diftin&ions 
in  language,  and  the  particular  expreflions 
appropriated  to  certain  things,  it  will  feera 
almoft  impoffible  to  attain  perfect  accuracy 
in  any  tongue  we  have  not  been  converfant 
with  from  our  infancy.  For  example,  what 
a variety  of  ways  we  have  to  fignify  impri- 
fonment,  each  of  which  is  particulai^y  fig- 
nificant  of  fome  peculiar  mode  of  it,  and 
would  be  a folecifm  if  applied  to  any  other. 
A criminal  is  taken  up,  or  apprehended.  If 
kept  for  trial , he  is  committed ; if  for  punijh- 
ment , he  is  imprij'oned : a foldier  is  confined , 
an  officer  is  put  under  arreji,  a debtor  is 
arrejied : fimilar  as  the  two  laft  expreflions 
appear,  what  very  different  ideas  are  con- 
veyed by  faying,  Captain  ***  is  arrejied , or 
put  under  an  arreji  ? P. 

The  fenfations  of  heat  and  cold  by  no 
means  originate  entirely  from  what  we  call 
difference  of  climate ; innumerable  other 
circumftances  contribute  to  excite  them. 
Algarotti  oblerves,  that  when  the  French 
King  lent  lome  mathematicians  to  mcafnre 
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a degree  under  the  polar  circle,  and  the 
King  of  Spain  fent  others  for  the  fame  pur-, 
pofe  to  the  line,  to  afcertain  the  true  figure 
of  the  earth,  who  would  have  imagined, 
that  thofe  under  the  equator  would  fuffer 
moft  by  cold,  and  thofe  under  the  ardtic 
circle  by  heat ; and  yet  this  was  actually  the 
cafe.  The  cold  on  the  fummits  of  the 
Andes  was  intenfe,  and  the  heat  occafioned 
by  the  length  of  the  polar  days,  was  hardly 
to  be  borne.  P. 

At  the  time  of  the  gunpowder-plot,  it 
was  intended  to  extirpate  the  whole  royal 
family,  except  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  who 
was  to  be  bred  a Papift,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  eftablifhed  under  her.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that,  the  defcendants  of 
that  very  lady'  (the  prefent  royal  farnily) 
fhould  have  been  called  to  the  throne,  to 
the  exclufion  of  thofe  of  her  brother, 
(among  whom  we  may  enumerate  the  pre- 
fent Kings  of  Sardinia,  France,  and  Spain) 
for  the  diredt  contrary  purpofe,  viz.  the 
prefervation  of  the  Proteftant  religion. 

There 
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There  are  two  extraordinary  inflances 
of  predi&ions  being  fulfilled,  where  no 
fupernatural  means  can  poffibly  be  fup- 
pofed.  The  firft  is  mentioned  by  the 
learned  Bilhop  of  Worcefter,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Sermons  on  Prophecy.  It  is 
part  of  a chorus  in  the  Medea  of  Seneca. 


Venient  annis 

Sccula  feris,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincula  rerum  laxet  & ingens 
Pateat  tell  us,  Tiphyfque  novos 
Dctegct  orbes. 

Th'16  is  obvioufly  fulfilled  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  compafs,  and  the  difeovery  of 
America.  The  other  is  in  the  firft  book 
of  Dante's  Purgatorio. 


I’  mi  volfi  a man’  deftro,  e pofi  mente 
All’  altro  polo,  e vidi  quatro  ftelle 
Non  vide  mai,  fuor  ch’  alia  prima  ge^te. 


Now  this  is  an  exa <ft  defeription  of  the 
appearance  of  the  four  ftars  near  the  fouth 
pole,  and  yet  Dante  is  known  to  have 
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written  before  the  difcovery  of  the  l’outhern 
hemisphere.  P. 

f i 

SKETCHES. 

Euphemia  poffeffes  a mind,  fuperior 
to  the  fenfation  of  pofTeffing  uncommon 
talents ; {he  would  be  famed  for  her  wit, 
her  knowledge,  her  accompliihments,  was 
it  not  for  her  philanthropy.  She  is  fo 
much  with  the  wretched,  that  fhe  is  for- 
gotten by  the  learned,  and  unknown  to 
the  Celebrated.  In  fhort,  {he  is  content 
with  being  approved,  when  every  faculty 
fhe  has,  entitles  her  to  admiration.  Amia- 
ble Euphemia  ! we  mufl  know  you  to  be- 
lieve fucli  excellence  exifts ! 

Araminta,  you  miftake  your  fafli- 
dioufnefs  of  humor,  for  delicacy  of  tafte, 
your  extreme  pofitivenefs,  for  fteady 
principle,  and  your  irritable  temper  for 
exquifite  fenfibility. 

And  what  is  it  you  feel  ? Not  the 
diftrefl'es  of  the  wretched — not  the  ex- 
cellence 
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eellence  of  the  deferving — not  the  fuccefs 
of  the  eminent — but — your  own  impor- 
tance. You  tell  me  no  one  regards  their 
friends  more  tenderly  ; why  ? Not  for  any 
merits  tb$y  poflefs,  but  bccaufe  you  think 
them  fenfible  of  your  s ; at  the  lame  time 
they  applaud  your  wit,  and  fly  at  your 
command,  gratify  your  vanity,  and  con- 
tribute to  your  eai'e.  Talk  not  of  fenfi- 
bility,  diflindt  from  reafon,  virtue,  and 
benevolence  ; it  is  the  felfilhnefs  of  a feeble 
mind,  it  is  the  tenderncfs  of  an  unfound 
heart. 

% 

Asp  AS  I A has  generofity,  honor,  truth, 
every  thing  excellent,  excepting  that 
difpofition  of  mind,  which  bears  with 
people  deftitute  of  thefe  qualities. 

She  is  a very  vixen  for  what  is  good — has 
neither  love  nor  patience  for  the  unworthy 
— lofes  her  charity  In  the  caufe  of  bene- 
volence, and  her  juftice  in  zeal  for  refor- 
mation. Afpafia ! this  violence  of  will 
belongs  not  to  virtue  ! 
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Eugenio  never  performed  a good  adion 
becaufe  it  was  right ; for  him  it  was  enough 
to  feel  it  natural.  Lefs  generous  than 
profufe,  he  rather  may  be  faid  to  fling 
away,  than  to  give. 

Though  it  is  not  probable  he  would 
revenge  if  he  remembered  an  injury,  he 
is  placable  more  from  a carelefs  temper 
than  a noble  mind,  and  oftener  forgets 
than  forgives  his  enemies. 

Charitable,  not  fo  much  from  philan- 
thropy as  intereft,  he  relieves,  rather  than 
fympathifes. 

Kind  without  fenfibility,  good-humored 
without  affedtion,  you  love  him,  not  for 
his  merits,  but  his  nature. 

Doricourt  poffefles  that  addrefs  which 
only  is  acquired  in  the  bell  company,  and 
that  kind  of  knowledge  which  particularly 
recommends  one  to  it. 

Speaks  ingenioufly  on  fubjedts  of  tafte  ; 
pafles  with  all  but  critics  as  a wit ; with  all 
but  artifts  as  a connoifleur,  with  all  but 
men  of  learning  as  a fcholar. 
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To  a di kerning  eye,  indeed,  it  is  very 
evident,  that  his  talents  are  as  fuperficial, 
as  his  mind  is  vain,  and  his  heart  inter- 
efted  : that  he  is  polite,  and  engaging,  but 
that  he  attends  to  you,  not  becaufe  he 
prizes  your  judgment,  but  loves  your  ad- 
miration— that  he  extols  your  virtues,  to 
give  you  an  opinion  of  bis  own  ; is  good- 
natured,  to  be  popular,  and  liberal,  only 
that  you  may  call  him  fo. 

Doricourt — ‘ Tu  re&e  vivis,  fi  curas 
* efl'e  quod  audis.’ 

F.lvira  may  be  claflfed  amongft  the 
pspellent,  and  the  wife,  rather  than  the 
amiable  and  accomplilhed. 

She  has  more  underftanding  than  wit, 
learning  than  tafte,  principle  than  fenti- 
ment ; and  though  by  no  means  deficient 
in  tendernefs  of  heart,  is  better  diftin- 
guifhed  by  greatnefs  of  foul. 

Her  fate  required  all  her  fortitude : 
united  to  a man  without  mind,  without 
merit,  without  morals,  (he  has  fpent  her 
whole  life  in  endeavoring  to  reclaim  him 
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from  his  vices,  and  to  conceal  them  from 
the  world. 

Whilft  other  women  are  finking  under 
their  petty  difappointments,  and  boafting 
of  their  fuperior  fenfibility,  Elvira,  with 
the  higheft  fenfe  of  honor,  the  niceft  dif- 
crimination  of  right  and  wrong,  neglected, 
injured,  neither  complains  of  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  exiftence,  the  fallacy  of  earthly 
profpedts,  nor  the  ftate  of  human  things. 

Mifanthropes  ! fentimentalifts  ! this 
fketch  is  as  deferring  your  attention,  as 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  is  a virtuofo’s. 

1 

El  avia  is  a widow  of  large  eflate, 
and  renowned  for  generofity  and  good-na- 
ture ; by  her  generofity,  her  tenants  are 
made  drunk,  and  her  fervants  wafteful ; 
and  her  good-nature,  gives  to  floth  and  vice 
what  might  relief  diflrefs,  reward  merit, 
and  promote  induftry. 

Prifcilla,  her  fifter,  is  a very  different 
character ; fhrewd,  acrimonious,  vigilant, 
fearing  her  bounty  fhould  be  ill  bellowed, 
fhe  has  not  yet  ventured  to  bellow  it; 
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and  as  it  requires  a life  to  know  the  real 
worth  of  an  indigent  object*  Ihe  referves 
liberality  to  the  laft  day  of  her’s,  and  in 
her  will,  has  left  a confiderable  legacy 
to  fomc  poor  old  women  now  turned  of 
feventy. 

Melissa  is  one  of  thole  women  who 
are  diftinguifhed  by  what  they  have  not, 
rather  than  what  they  pojfefs. 

Her  features  are  not  devoid  of  regularity, 
but  lovelinefs  j her  ihape  is  not  without 
proportion,  but  grace  ; nor  her  voice  dis- 
cordant, but  unmclodious. 

She  may  be  called,  in  the  moft  extenfive 
fenfe  of  the  word,  accoraplilhed ; but  the 
lame  low  tone  of  color  which  charaderifes 
herfelf,  is  evident  in  all  Ihe  does.  Her 
drawings,  exad  and  delicately  fmilhed, 
want  effed  ; her  tranflations,  faithful,  and 
not  ox-elegant,  fpirit  $ her  remarks,  formed 
as  they  are  by  good  company  and  books, 
intereft. 

(<  every  prudent,  every  pleafing  part, 

“ What  lacks  the  fair  Melifla  ?— -All— 1 heart  f 

i An- 
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Antonio  is  the  moft  credulous  man  in 
the  world  ; if  indeed,  you  relate  to  him  a 
noble  adtion,  a tale  of  forrow,  the  ill- 
treatment  you  may  have  met  with,  or  the 
humanity  of  the  age  we  live  in,  he  is  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  doubt  it ; but,  there  is 
no  kind  of  flattery  when  addrefled  to  himfelf, 
too  contemptible  for  his  acceptance,  no 
degree  of  it,  too  grofs  for  his  belief. 

Admire  his  underftanding  (and  never 
was  a more  confufed  one)  tell  him  of  his 
virtues,  (and  no  perfon  pofiefles  fewer) 
extol  his  conduct,  (and  it  has  always  been 
irregular  and  culpable)  and,  you  are  certaia 
of heart  ? — his  purfe  ? — his  in- 

ter ejl  ? — No ; his  Ear. 


SUPERSTITION. 

The  ancients  adopted  a very  peculiar 
method  of  pacifying  the  wandering  fpirits 
of  fuch  as  had  been  flain  by  treachery. 
The  murtherer  never  thought  himfelf  fafe 
from  being  haunted  by  the  fpedtre  of  the 

perfon 
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perfon  whom  he  had  killed,  until  he 
had  cut  off  the  feet,  the  hands,  the  nofe, 
and  the  ears,  from  the  flaughtered  corpfe, 
and  hung  them  to  his  own  neck,  or  under 
his  armpits.  This  appears  from  the  Greek 
Scholialts  on  Sophocles,  iElchylus,  &c. 
Deiphobus,  the  hulhand  of  Helena,  was 
probably  treated  in  this  way,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  uncouth  appearance  which 
he  made  before  iEneas,  in  the  fliades. 

“ Lacerum  crudclitcr  ora, 

“ Ora,  manufquc  ambos,  populataquc  tempora,  raptis 
Auribus,  & truncas,  in  hontfto  vulnerc  nares*.” 

• . 

And  this  naturally  introduces  the  Ro- 
man method  of  getting  rid  of  thofe  trou- 
blefome,  nodurnal  vilitors,  the  Lcmures, 
lo  named  from  a tranfverfion  of  the  word 
Remus,  who  was  faid  to  have  haunted 
his  brother,  and  murtherer,  Romulus. 


Midft  other  barbarous  devices* 

T he  Greeks  had  cut  his  face  in  flices. 

Of  cheeks,  nofe,  lips,  they’d  quite  bereft  him, 
“ AnJ  not  an  inch  of  ear  had  left  him.” 


On 
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On  this  account  the  hag-ridden  Prince  in- 
ftituted  a feftival,  called  Lemuria,  • to  ap- 
peafe  the  unquiet  dead.  The  haunted 
perfon  was  to  rife  at  midnight,  and  to 
walk  bare-footed,  filently,  only  making 
a fmall  noife  with  his  thumb  and  finger, 
to  keep  the  diflurbed  fpirit  at  fome  diftance. 
He  then  mull  wafh  his  hands,  three  times, 
in  fpring  water,  and  fill  his  mouth  with 
beans,  which  he  was  to  throw  behind 
him,  for  the  fpedlre,  who  watched  his 
motions,  to  pick  up ; he  was  at  the  fame 
time  to  pronounce  “ With  thefe  beans  I 
“ redeem  me  and  mine,”  without  turning 
back  his  head.  Then  after  one  more  ablu- 
tion, after  ftriking  a veffel  of  brafs,  and 
after  adjuring  the  ghoft,  nine  feveral  times, 
by  name,  to  depart,  he  might  turn  his 
head,  and  the  ceremony  was  ended  *. 

In  what  manner  are  we  to  account  for 
the  difference  between  that  noble  wildnefs 

* It  Ihould  feem  that  a perfon  who  had  refolution 
enough  to  pafs  through  a form  fo  very  alarming,  mutt 
have  too  firm  a mind  to  give  any  credit  to  fuch  childifh, 
expiatory  ceremonies. 

found 
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found  in  the  tales  df  iuperftition,  handed 
down  to  us  by  our  Celtic  anceftors,  and 
the  lininterefting  inlipidity  of  all  the  gholl 
and  witch  ftofies,  -which  the  latter  ages 
have  produced  ? Perhaps  the  caufe  may 
be  found  in  that  univerfal  allowance  of 
preternatural  Vifitationsj  which,  in  former 
times,  pervaded  every  rank  of  fociety,  and, 
of  courfe,  encouraged  the  greatell  and  moll 
fanciful  wits  of  the  time  to  bufy  themfelves 
in  inventing,  artd  recounting,  pidturefque 
relations,  while,  in  modern  days,  lince 
the  belief  of  fuch  events  has  been  con-* 
lined  wholly  to  the  ignorant,  the  poor, 
and  the  fuperannuated,  neither  genius  nor 
imagination  are  at  hand  to  raife  the  tale 
One  degree  above  a white  lheet,  or  a pair 
of  faucer-eyes,  nor  to  fupply  the  fpe&re 
with  any  language  more  expreflive  than 
that  of  fcratching,  knocking,  or  flut- 
tering. 

• i » % 

Let  us,  tor  example’s  fake,  recount  one, 
out  ot  a hundred  ltories,  told  by  the  an- 
cient northern  writers.  Afuithus  and 
A a Afmundus 
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Afmundus  were  heroes  and  companions  in 
arms.  They  had  fought  and  conquered 
together,  during  many  years,  and  their 
friendlhip  was  fpoken  of  as  a pattern  to 
the  warriors  of  the  North.  At  length  the 
one,  after  a defperate  conflict,  was  fiain 
in  battle.  The  furvivor,  after  caufmg  a * 
lpacious  vault  to  be  conftru&ed  for  his 
friend’s  body,  and  after  having  feen  his 
arms,  his  horfe,  and  his  favorite  dog  (as 
was  the  mode  of  the  times)  placed  within 
his  reach,  befides  a large  ftore  of  provi- 
fions,  entered  the  cavern  armed  as  he  was, 
and,  in  confequence  of  a mutual  vow 
which  had  pafled  between  them,  infilled 
on  being  clofed  in  with  his  deceafed  com* 
rade.  The  orders  of  fuch  a man  were  not 
to  be  difputed.  The  foldiers  walled  up  the 
opening  of  the  vault,  heaped  over  the  whole 
the  ufual  mound  of  earth,  and  departed, 
lamenting  the  lofs  of  two  fuch  leaders. 
It  chanced  that,  a century  afterwards,  Eric, 
a Swedilh  Prince,  marching  with  his 
army  near  the  fcene  of  this  awful  event, 

was  incited  by  the  hopes  of  finding  fome 

vaft 
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vaft  treafure,  to  violate  this  afylum  of 
the  dead.  His  pioneers  inftantly  levelled 
the  hillock,  and  the  arch  of  the  vault  foon 
gave  way ; when,  inftead  of  the  expected, 
folemn  ftillnefs  of  a tomb,  the  ghaftly 
figure  of  the  furviving  hero  rufhed  forth, 
all  covered  with  blood,  and  deprived  of 
half  his  vifage. 

The  tale  he  told  to  the  Norwegian  was 
frightful  as  his  own  appearance.  “ As 
“ foon,”  he  faid,  M as  the  tomb  had  been 
“ clofed,  a hungry  and  cruel  fpirit  had 
“ taken  pofleflion  of  the  body  of  his 
“ flaughtered  friend,  and  had,  without 
“ ceafing  a moment,  employed  all  the  force 
“ and  arms  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to 
“ conquer  and  devour  the  buried  furvivor. 
“ He  added,  that  the  fpeftre  had  fo  far 
“ prevailed,  as  to  have  feafted  on  the  horfe, 
“ the  dog,  and  half  the  face  of  the  wretched 
narrator,  but  that  he  had  at  length,  by  the 
<4  exertion  of  his  old  prowefs,  overpower- 
ed the  fpeftre,  and  beheaded  and  buried 
“ the  poflefled  carcafe.” 


A a 2 


Here 
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Here  the  ftory  ends,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  moll  fingular  parts  of  it  is,  that  it  was 
told  to  the  Norwegian  prince  in  extempore 
verfe  *.  A circumftance,  which,  in  the 
mouth  of  a man  who  had  been  one  hun- 
dred years  fighting  with  a goblin,  and  who 
had  but  half  a face  left,  feems  uncommon  *f-. 

But 

* , • . t 

/ 

* Quid  ftupetis,  qui  relidtum  me  colore  cernitis  ? 
Obfolefcit  nempe  vivus  omnis  inter  mortuos. 

Nefcio  quo  Stygii  numinis  aufu, 

MifTus  ab  inferis,  fpiritus  Affuiti, 

Saevis  alipedem  dentibus  edit, 

Infandoque  canem  praebult  ori. 

Nec  contentus  equi  nec  canis  efTe, 

Mox,  in  me,  rapidos  tranftulit  ungues, 

DifciiTaque  gena,  fuftulit  aurem. 

Hinc,  laceri  vultus  horret  imago, 

Emicat,  inque  fero  vulnere  fanguis. 

Haut  impune  tamen  monftrifer  egit, 

Nam  ferro  fecui,  mox,  caput  ejus, 

Profodique  nocens  ftipite  corpus. 

f A Mr.  Child,  of  Plymftock,  in  Devonlhire,  was 
infpired  by  the  mufes,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  on  an 
occafion  almoft  as  unpromifing  for  a bard.  He  was  be- 
nighted, half  frozen,  and  on  the  point  of  periihing,  when 
with  the  point  of  his  fword  he  wrote,  with  his  horfe’s 
hJood,  this  teilamentary  diilich. 


“ Whoever 
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But  fuch  effufions  of  poetry  were  ufual,  in 
former  ages,  in  all  remarkable  occurrences. 
The  modern  vampire  has  ftrong  traces  of 
defcent  from  the  above  quoted  gothic 
phantom. 

Thus  we  are  told  by  Mathew  Paris,  that 
as  Gilbert  Folliot  (afterwards  Bilhop  of 
London)  was  one  night  revolving  in  his 
head  certain  points  in  politics,  a fcience 
to  which  he  had  a ftronger  turn  than  to 
divinity,  he  was  moft  fearfully  interrupted 
in  his  meditation  by  Satan,  who,  with  an 
unpleafant  tone  of  voice,  thus  accofted  him 
in  rhyme,  “ * O Gilberts  Folliot ! — Dum  re- 

*'  Whoever  finds,  and  brings  me  to  my  tomb— 

“ The  land  of  Plimllock— that  fhall  be  his  doom." 

The  Monks  of  Ford  Abbey  are  faid  to  haw  gained  the 
eftate  fo  bequeathed,  by  throwing  a temporary  bridge  over 
a river  which  l'eparated  the  body  from  their  burial  ground  ; 
and  a bridge  near  the  ruins  of  that  religious  houfe,  dill  is 
reported  to  bear  the  name  of  Guile-Bridge.  Dr.  Fullar 
fays  he  cannot  tell  the  date  of  this  tale. 

• **  While  thus  you’re  revolving  on  good  and  on  evil, 

" This  world  is  your  Heaven,  your  God  is  the  Devil.” 

Aaj  “ volvis 


I 
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“ volvis  tot  & tot — Deus  tuus  eft  Aftarot.” 
To  whom  the  unterrified  prieft  replied  with 
greater  prefence  of  mind  than  civility, 
“ f Mentiris,  Daemon  ! Qui  eft  Deus — 
“ Sabbaoth,  eft  ille  meus.” 

Near  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  in  Swit- 
zerland, there  is  a tradition,  that  an  evil 
fpirit  lies  beneath  a mountain,  enchained 
by  St.  Bernard ; and  the  fmiths  of  that 
neighbourhood,  when  they  go  to  work  in 
the  morning,  always  think  it  their  duty 
to  ftrikc  three  ftrqkes  on  their  anvils,  to 
rivet  , his  fetters.  This  infernal  being  de- 
ferves  much  lefs  companion  than  thofe  in- 
duftrious  phantoms,  who,  according  to  a 
reputable  tradition,  are  ftill  to  be  heard, 
near  a fouthern  cliff  in  Wales,  conftantly 
employed  in  hammering  on  the  brazen  wall, 
which  Merlin  intended  for  the  defence  of 
Britain.  But  the  heedlefs  enchanter,  hav- 
ing, after  he  had  fet  them  to  work,  been 

f **  Satan,  thou  lieft ! The  God  who  evermore, 

*'?  Both  was  and  is,  is  him  whom  I adore.” 
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decoyed  by  the  lady  of  the  lake,  ioto  a 
perpetual  confinement,  the  poor  fpirits  ftill 
continue  their  unavailing  labor,  and  muft- 

hammer  on  till  Merlin  regains  his  freedom. 

% 

Should  a glafs-houfe  fire  be  kept  up, 
without  extin&ion,  for  a longer  term  than 
feven  years,  there  is  no  doubt  but  th^it  a 
Salamander  would  be  generated  in  the 
cinders.  This  very  rational  idea  is  much 
more  generally  credited  than  wife  men 
would  readily  believe. 

In  a folio  book  of  fome  price,  we  meet 
ihe  following  receipt. 

How  to  make  a Bafilifke. 

u I deny  not  (quoth  the  author)  but  a 

living  creature  may  be  generated,  that 
“ fhall  poilon  one  by  feeing  and  touching, 
* as  if  it  were  a Balilick.  But  take  heed, 
“ y°u  that  try  to  produce  this  creature,  that 
“ you  do  not  endanger  yourfelf,  which,  I 
u think,  may  eafily  come  to  pafs.  Infufe 
“ fruitful  eggs,  where  you  have  a liquid 

A a 4 moifturr 
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*■  moifture  of  arfenic,  cr  ferppnts  ppifon, 
“ and  other  deadly  things,  and  let  the  eggs 
« lie  therein  for  fome  days ; fet  them 
“ under  hens  that  do  cluck,  but  {hake  them 
“ not  in  your  hands,  left  you  deftroy  the 
“ mifchief  fought  for.  There  is  no  greater 
“ caufe  to  be  found  to  produce  divers 

“ monfters,  than  by  eggs.” 

i’.-j  n fcr/riiisnvt,  ?-d  blrjov/  vcv , laZ 

No  man  ever  gave  into  popular  and  fu«- 
perftitious  prejudices,  more  readily  than 
the  (otherwife)  ingenious  and  entertaining 
Antiquarian,  John  Aubrey.  His  method 
of  relation  was  always  quaint,  and  fome- 
times  too  general,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stance. . 

“ Anno  1.670,  not  far  from  Cirencefter, 
P was  an  apparition.  Being  demanded 
whether  a good  fpirit  or  a bad  ? return- 
ed  no  anfwer,  but  difappeared,  with  a 
p curious  perfume,  and  moft  melodious 
twang.” 

Tr  •.-*»,  - 1 » •) 

:r  ri  . 1 ■ v>-  ftcLfiD  : «>b  I/OV 

The  following  anecdote  from  the  fame 
writer  is  more  particular.  y 

. - , A “ When 
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When  I (the  writer,  J.  Aubrey)  was  a 
u frcfhman  at  Oxford,  1642,  I was  wont 
“to-  go  to  Chrift  Church,  to  fee  King 
“ Charles  I.  at  fupper  ; where  I once 
“ heard  him  fay,  that  as  he  was  hawking 
“ in  Scotland,’  he  rode  into  the  quarry, 
“ ;and  fopnd  the  oovey  of  partridges  fall- 
41  ing  on  the  l}awk.  And  I do  remember 
“ tins  expreflion  further,  viz.  And  I will 
“ J'wear  upon  the  book  tis  true.  When  I 
“ came  to  ray  chamber,  I told  this  ftory  to 
my  tutor,  faid  he,  “ That  covey  was 
London." 

i • - . . * . * 

f ’ * • . * - 

The  annals  of  France  report,  that  in 
793,  there  fell  out  an  uncommon  fcarcity; 
the  ears  of  com  were  all  void  of  fubftance, 
and  llrange  preternatural  beings  were 
heard  in  the  air,  proclaiming  themfelves  to 
be  dtemons,  who  had  ravaged  the  harvefts, 
in  order  to  revenge  the  clergy  for  the  re- 
luctance of  the  people  as  to  the  payment 
of  tythes,  which,  in  confequence  of  this 
diabolical  interference,  were  ordered  to  be 
regularly  difeharged.  St.  Foix,  who  re- 
lates 
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lates  this  ftory,  liumoroufly  afks,  “ how 
“ the  devils  came  to  intereft  themfelves  fo 

warmly  in  behalf  of  the  priefthood  ?” 

ej‘  1 * f • .♦ 

King  James  I.  defines  a necromancer, 
to  be  the  Devil’s  mafter,  and  to  command 
him,  by  art.  A witch,  his  fervant,  for 
whom  he  works  by  compact. 

•\V.-  .i.  . 

St.  Augustine,  treating  of  the  re- 
furredfion,  introduces  (as  an  inftance  of 
the  unaccountablenefs  of  fome-  among  the 
the  works  of  nature,)  a peculiar  property 
belonging  to  the  flefh  of  the  peacock.  This, 
he  affirms,  will  never  corrupt,  although 
'from  its  color  and  confiftence,  and  from 
the  fpecies  of  food  by  which  it  is  gene- 
rated, one  would  fuppofe  it,  at  leaft  as  li- 
able to  putrefa&ion,  as  any  other  kind  of 
animal  fubftance. 

The  learned  Godwin,  in  his  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Jewifh  Nation,  favors  us  with 
the  method  of  compofmg  the  Tera- 
phim,  which  were  a fpecies  of  image  en- 
dued 
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clued  by  magic  art,  with  the  power  of 
prophefying.  “ The  Teraphim  have 
“ fpoken  vanity.”  Zach.  10.  2.  Rabbi 
Eliczer  is  quoted  as  the  author. 

Receipt  for  making  the  Teraphim. 

“ They  killed  a man  that  was  a firfl 
“ born  fon,  and  wrung  off  his  head,  and 
“ feafoned  it  with  fait  and  fpices,  and 
“ wrote  upon  a plate  of  gold,  the  name 
“ of  an  unclean  fpirit,  and  put  it  under 
M the  head  on  a wall,  and  lighted  candles 
“ before  it,  and  worfliipped  it.”  With 
fuch . as  thefe,  the  rabbis  aflert  that  Laban 
fpake. 

Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  “ Worthies  of 
“ England,”  after  repeating  the  old  pro- 
“ phetic  proverb, 

“ "When  our  lady  falls  in  our  lord’s  lap, 

“ Then  let  England  beware  a mifliap.” 

and  after  bringid£  fifteen  inflances  of 
lingular  misfortunes,  which  have  happened 
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to  England,  when  fuch  a conjun&ion  of 
feafts  has  occurred,  warns  the  next  gene- 
ration to  beware  of  what  may  fall  out  in 
the  year  1722.  Happily,  that  year  is  pad, 
and  probably  another  like  aera,  without 
any  fignal  misfortune  happening  to  the 
kingdom. 


SUSPICION. 

t 

\ b # " 

The  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  was  prone 

to  fufpicion.  Every  night  he  narrowly 

fearched  each  corner  of  his  room.  It 

chanced  one  evening,  that  Defnoyers,  his 

valet,  who  flept  in  his  mafter’s  chamber, 

had  depofited  two  bottles  of  wine  under 

his  bed,  for  his  own  ufe.  Thefe,  the 

adtive  jealoui'y  of  the  minifter  difcovered ; 

nor  could  he  be  convinced  that  the  contents 

were  not  poifonous,  and  intended  for  his 

deftrudtion,  until  he  faw  them  both  drank 

off,  by  the  fufpedted  domeftic. 

Cardinal  de  Perron  profeffes  him- 
felf  fufpicious,  left  the  Arians,  in  the 
2 Northern 
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Northern  part  of  Europe,  fhould,  one 
time  or  other,  embrace  the  principles  of 
Mahometanifm,  to  which,  he  thinks,  by 
their  attachment  to  the  idea  of  Divine 
Unity,  they  cannot  be  totally  averie. 

A whimsical  adventure,  which  hap- 
pened to  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Editor, 
may  not  appear  unworthy  of  a place  under 
the  head  of  Sufpicion.  It  chanced  l'everal 
years  ago,  at  a time  when  every  corner  of 
of  every  flreet,  abounded  with  cautions 
againft  ring  and  money-droppers,  that  on 
a fultry  day,  he  had  occalion  to  go  as  far 
as  Radcliff-highway,  no  inconliderable 
diftance  from  the  weftern  extremity  of  the 
town.  He  had  reached  the  top  of  Hol- 
bourn-hill,  and  began  to  wifh  himfelf  at 
the  end  of  his  journey,  when  his  attention 
was  caught  by  a jolly,  flout,  figure, 
walking  down  the  hill  juft  before  him, 
whofe  ruddy  complexion,  jockey  whip, 
and  dirty  boots,  proclaimed  him  an  origi- 
nal country-fquire,  come  to  town  on  bu- 
linefs,  and  probably  pacing  towards  the 

Bank, 
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Bank,  for  a dividend.  He  had  not  long 
contemplated  the  rufiicity  of  this  figure,  be- 
fore he  obferved  him,  on  jerking  out  his 
pocket-handkerchief,  to  fcatter  fix  or  feven 
fhillings  out  of  his  coat-pocket.  Some  of 
thefe  melodioufly  trilled  on  their  edges  down 
the  pavement,  fome  were  Hopped  by  polls 
and  llepping  Hones,  while  others  took 
the  country,  and  expatiated  towards  the 
•kennel,  which,  in  thofe  days,  occupied  the 
middle  of  the  flreet.  The  Editor’s  friend, 
whofe  agility  was  fuperior  to  every  thing 
but  his  benevolence,  purfued  each  fugitive 
fhilling,  one  by  one,  recovered  them  all, 
(a  work  of  no  fmall  labor,  and  of  fome  du- 
ration) and  ran  down  the  hill  after  their 
owner,  who  had  by  this  time  gained,  what 
the  teamen  term,  a great  offing.  Out  of 
breath,  and  perfpiring  at  every  pore,  he 
Hopped  the  ’Squire,  and  offering  the  flail- 
lings,  began  to  tell  his  tale  ; but  was  un- 
expectedly interrupted  by  tha  perfon  whom 
he  addrefled,  who,  freeing  himfelf  from 
his  benefactor’s  grafp,  exclaimed,  with  a 
menacing  tone  and  geHure,  “ What,  Sir ! 
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u you  think  you  have  got  a prize  in  me, 
“ Sir!  becaufe  you  fee  me  juft  out  of 
“ the  country  ; but,  Sir  ! I know  the  tricks 
“ of  London,  Sir  ! and  if  you  don’t  take 
“ your  Ihillings,  and  yourfelf  away,  Sir, 
“ very  fpeedily,  I fhall  call  a conftable,  ant} 
“ raife  the  mob  upon  you.  Sir  !”  “ By 

V no  means  in  the  world.  Sir,”  replied  th$ 
Editor’s  friend,  “ and  rather  than  drive 
M you  to  fuch  extremities,  your  Ihillings 
“ ftiall  be  employed  in  ealing  my  legs.” 
After  this  explanation,  he  called  a coach, 
and  with  the  fruits  of  the  ftranger’s  abfurij 
over-caution,  fparcd  himfelf  a tireforae 
and  lultry  walk* 

• / 

tales. 

Much  has  been  written  to  explain  and 
to  teach  the  art  of  ftory-telling  j but  no 
Icience  is  more  difficult  to  attain,  nor  can 
it  be  taught  by  any  fettled  rules.  If  the  tel- 
ler can  but  contrive  to  keep  the  attention  of 
his  audience  awake,  to  the  end  of  his  tale, 

he 
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he  has  certainly  gained  a great  point,  let 
the  method  he  has  taken  be  what  it  will ; 
and  if  he  can  add  to  their  attention  fome 
emotions  of  pleafure,  of  of  furprife,  he 
may  juftly  be  deemed  a good  ftory-teller’.' 
Seneca,  who  certainly  may  be  cited  as  emi- 
nent in  this  art,  will  afford  a beautiful  ex- 
ample of  this  fpecies  of  triumph  over  the? 
expectations  of  his  hearers.  He  tells  us  of 
the  fon  of  an  eminent  and  opulent  Roman 
knight,  to  whom  the  wretched  Emperor 
Caligula  took  fuch  an  averfion,  merely  from 
envy  to  the  fuperior  graces  of  his  perfon 
and  drefs,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  led  to 
execution.  Not  contented  with  this,  he 
had  the  wanton  cruelty  to  infill  on  the  fa- 
ther’s prefence  at  an  entertainment,  while 
he  knew  his  fon  was  fuffering  death.  He 
did  more  ; he  drank  to  him  in  full  bowls, 
having  firft  placed  a fpy,  who  might  watch 
and  report  every  change  of  his  countenance. 
The  wretched  parent  commanded  his  fea- 
tures, and  formed  them  to  exprefs  content, 
and  even  hilarity  : nay,  he  entered  into  the 
fpirit  of  the  feaft,  wore  the  convivial  chap- 
let, 
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let,  and,  though  old  and  infirm,  he  vied 
with  the  raoft  robuft  of  the  guefts  in  every 
joyous  excefs.  “ You  afit  me,’  here  ob- 
ferves  Seneca,  “ how  and  wherefore  he 
M adted  this  Orange  part.  I anfwer,  “ Ha- 
**  bebat  alter  urn."  “ He  bad  another  Jon." 

Here,  by  a fingle,  and  very  fhort  fen- 
tence,  the  palfions  of  the  hearers,  which 
mud  have  been  highly  excited  againft:  the 
parent,  for  his  mean  and  odious  dilfimula- 
tion,  are  now  as  ltrongly  roufed  in  his  fa- 
vor, whofe  care  for  the  fafety  of  the  furvi- 
ving  fon  (the  life  of  whom  would  have 
been  forfeited  by  the  lcaft  cloud  on  the  fa- 
ther’s countenance)  had  forced  him  to 
ftifle  every  feeling  of  nature,- and  to  wear 
the  mafk  of  joy,  while  his  heart  was  ago- 
nized with  every  throb  of  parental  wretch- 
ed nefs. 

A single  ill-chofen  word  is  fometimes 
fatal  to  the  effedt  of  a really  pathetic  tale. 
Dr.  Cook,  in  his  Travels  through  Ruflia, 
(a  valuable  and  entertaining  work)  affords 
more  than  one  inftance  of  this  error,  which, 
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however,  in  one  who  had  refided  a long 
term  of  years  out  of  his  native  country,  is 
very  pardonable.  He  defcribes  the  cruelties 
exercifed  by  the  Ruffian  troops  at  the  ftorm- 
ing  Ockfakow,  in  1737,  and  interefts  his 
reader  ftrenuoufly  in  favour  of  a gallant 
Scots  lieutenant,  a Mr.  Innes,  who  flew 
from  place  to  place,  to  check  the  barbarity 
of  the  private  foldiers,  and,  at  the  extreme 
hazard  of  his  life,  put  to  death  a grenadier, 
who,  “ in  a ridiculous  manner,  was  bafely 
“ diverting  himfelf  with  the  agonies  of  a 
“ poor  little  innocent,  whom  he  had  juft 
“ pierced  with  his  bayonet.” 

« 

Sometimes  the  diftrefs  of  the  tale  will 
unfortunately  chance  to  be  of  a fpecies  lo 

awkward  and  ridiculous,  that  where  the  au- 

% 

dience  ought,  by  the  laws  of  narration,  to 
be  moft  bitterly  affedted,  the  fmile  will  un- 
kindly fupercede  the  tear.  A refugee  of- 
ficer, who  lived  to  a great  age  at  Briftol, 
under  the  title  of  Capitain  Calamite,  took 
great  delight  in  recounting  to  his  younger 
neighbours,  the  misfortunes  of  his  early 
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years.  His  favorite  tale  was  that  of  his 
captivity  at  Algiers.  His  ftature,  it  mult 
be  obferved,  was  raoft  lingularly  diminu- 
tive, and  his  ftrength  of  body  lmall  in  pro- 
portion. To  fuch  a one,  “ Gracili  tain, 
“ atque  pufillo,”  No  fevere  talks  of  labor 
could  be  afligned,  even  by  the  mod  barba- 
rous talk-mafter.  What  were  then  the  cru- 
elties he  had  to  relate  ? “ I was  treated,”  he 
uled  to  lay  to  the  Editor’s  friend,  “ like  a 
“ brute  animal.  Tliey  could  not  make  me 
“ tug  at  the  oar ; they  could  not  make 
“ me  drag  heavy  ftones ; they  made  me, 
“ then — they  made  me  lit,  day  after  day, 
“ and  night  after  night,  in  one  cruel 
“ conftrained  pofture — to  hatch  young 
“ turkeys  !” 

• • 

Solomon’s  apophthegm,  “ That  there 
“ is  nothing  new  under  the  fun,”  may  be 
applied  with  lingular  propriety  to  tales. 
They  delcend  from  one  another  with  gra- 
dual regularity  ; and  the  lame  adventures, 
with  a little  change  as  to  manners,  become 
the  arnulement  of  luccellive  ages.  A late 
Bb  2 French 
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French  collector  of  antient  ftories,  has 
taken  the  pains  to  trace  many  of  them 
down  to  the  prefent  time,  through  half  a 
fcore  different  titles,  and  twice  as  many 
books.  The  following  apologue,  which 
compofes  a chapter  of  the  Edda,  a my- 
thological work  of  great  antiquity,  has  given 
many  a hint  to  the  compofers  of  Fairy 
Tales,  &c.  &c. 

Thor  and  Loke,  (the  Alcides,  and  the 
Mercury  of  the  Celts)  fet  out  with  a com- 
rade named  Thialfe,  in  fearch  of  adven- 
tures. They  found  in  a defert,  a rock, 
hollowed  into  vaft  caverns,  as  they  fup- 
pofed,  which,  however,  they  afterwards 
were  convinced  was  only  the  glove  which  a 
giant  had  dropped ; after  feveral  fuch  ftrange 
events,  they  entered  a city,  whofe  gates 
and  edifices  proved  that  it  was  inhabited 
by  a race,  immenfely  gigantic.  The  King 
of  the  place  propofed,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  thofe  days,  that  each  of  the 
three  Grangers  fhould  give  a fpecimen  of 
his  (kill  in  fome  art,  or  exercife.  Loke 
chofe  to  exert  his  powers  in  eating,  but  he 

was 
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was  foiled  by  an  adverfary,  who,  not  only 
confutned  the  meat , which  was  provided 
for  the  conteft,  but  alfo  every  bone.  Thor, 
who  affirmed  his  abilities  as  a drinker  to 
be  invincible,  found  himfelf  unable  to 
empty  a horn  of  liquor  which  was  pro- 
vided for  him  ; and  Thialfe,  an  attendant 
on  Thor,  though  celebrated  for  fwiftnefs, 
was  eafily  vanquifhed  by  a puny  antagonift, 
Thor  met  with  two  more  uncommon  hu- 
miliations, he  was  unable  to  lift  from  the 
floor  the  King’s  favorite  cat,  and  was 
brought,  in  a wreftling  match  with  £ 
toothlefs  old  woman,  to  bend  one  knee  to 
the  ground.  Thefe  repeated  foils  to  di- 
vinities of  fuch  vaft  power,  mud  have 
been  utterly  unaccountable  without  the 
help  of  magic ; and  magic,  among  the 
Celts,  was  allowed  to  rival  the  power  of 
the  deities.  In  confequence,  the  King  of 
the  giants,  after  having  amufed  himfelf  by 
ridiculing  the  travellers  unmercifully, 
treated  them  with  a hofpitable  meal,  and 
having,  under  pretence  of  doing  them  ho- 
nor, accompanied  them  out  of  his  city 
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gates,  “ Now,”  faid  he,  “ ft  is  time  to 
‘ clear  up  all  thefe  mylleries,  As  to  you, 
‘ Loke,  you  are  not  to  wonder  that  you 
* were  out-eaten  by  your  antagonift.  It 
‘ was  fire  which  rivalled  you  in  glut- 
‘ tony,  therefore  the  bones  were  as  eafy 
\ for  him  to  deftroy,  as  the  fiefr.  You, 
c Thialfe,  could  not  he  fuppofed  capable 
‘ of  outftripping  thought , fbr  it  was 
‘ thought  that  you  had  to  contend  with. 
‘ You,  Thor,  were  ignorant  that  the 
‘ horn,  at  which  you  pulled  fo  luftily, 
1 was  fupplied  by  the  Jea , which  actually 
c was  much  diminifhedby  your  aftonifhing 
1 draught.  In  your  fecond  conteft,  what 
c your  fafcinated  eyes  took  for  iny  cat  was 
1 the  world \ which,  by  your  vaft  ftrength, 
‘ you  actually  fucceeded  in  moving.  As 
‘ to  the  apparently  decrepid  old  woman, 
c . with  whom  you  wreftled  to  fome  difad- 
‘ vantage,  it  was  no  other  than  deaths  who 
‘ never  before  met  with  a being  which 
c could  refill  her  powers.”  After  this 
denouement,  the  forcerer  prudently  thought 
proper  to  vanilh,  together  with  his  fuite, 
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his  city,  fubje&s,  and  all,  being  juflly  ap- 
prehenfive  that  Thor,  who  was  not  lond 
of  being  played  upon,  and  who  was  ce- 
lebrated for  his  averiion  to  the  giant-tribe, 
might,  by  the  help  of  his  club,  render  the 
cataftrophe  too  ferious. 


TASTE. 

It  has  been  faid,  “ De  guflibus  nil  dif- 
putandum.”  We  mull  not,  according  to 
that  rule,  cenfure  the  very  extraordi- 
nary petition  of  Achmet  Balia,  who,  as 
Bufbequius  informs  us,  when  condemned, 
in  1 555,  to  be  ftrangled,  by  order  of  the 
Sultan,  made  it  his  particular  requeft  to  the 
executioner,  that  he  would  deprive  him  of 
life  by  degrees,  and  that  after  he  had  tight- 
ened the  bow-ftring,  he  w’ould  loofen  it 
again,  that  fo  he  might  know  minutely  how 
the  pangs  of  death  made  their  approach. 

The  tafte  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of 
Orleans  was  lingular  in  point  of  diet  We 
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will  talje  her  own  words  (plain  as  he: 
favorite  aliments)  contained  in  her  letters 
to  our  late  Queen  Caroline. 

* “ Je  dejeune  rarement,  mais  fi  je  le  fais, 
“ c’eft  avec  une  beurree  ; toutes  ces  drogues 
“ eflrangeres,  je  ne  puis  ni  les  foufrir,  rft 
“ les  fupporter.  Mon  gout  & man  tempe- 
“ rament  s’en  accomodent  aufli  peu  l’un 
“ que  l’autre.  Je  ne  prends  jamais  ni 

K chocolat,  ni  caffe,  ni  the.  Pour  la  table, 

/ » 

“ je  fuis  toujours  bonne  Allemande,  & de 
“ la  vieille  roche,  j’aime  ce  qui  eft  fimple 
“ & fain.”  16  Juin,  1716.” 

“ Je  ne  mange  jamais  de  foupe,  a 
“ moins,  que  ce  ne  foit  de  la  foupe  au  lait, 
i(  a la  bierre,  ou  au  vin.  Je  ne  puis  fup- 
**  porter  le  bouillon.  II  me  donne  des 
**  coliques,  & me  fait  vomir.  Lejambon 


* “ I feldotn  breakfaft  at  all. — Wheh  I do,  I eat  a 
« toafl  and  butter.  I cannot  endure  all  their  drugs,  and 
" flops.  I neither  like  them,  nor  do  they  agree  with  pie. 
“ Neither  chocolate,  coffee,  nor  tea,  do  I meddle  with. 
f<  As  to  meals,  I am  a German  of  the  old  (lamp,  and  like 
“ only  what  is  plain  and  wholefome.” 
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••  & lcs  faucifles  me  raccommodent  l’efto- 
“ mac.”  Od.  8,  1717  *. 

How  exadly  did  this  blunt  Princefs, 
probably  without  knowing  it,  agree  with 
Horace’s  Epicurean  ledurer,  Catius,  who 
recommends  to  hard  drinkers,  nearly  the 
fame  refreihments  as  the  good  lady  ap- 
proved of,  after  her  flip,  and  her  negus. 


— “ Perna  magis,  & magis  hillis 

“ Flagitat,  in  moi  fus,  rcfici : quin  omnia  malit 
“ Quxcunque  immundis  fervent  allata  popinis.” 

Which  may  be  thus  modernized. 

No  flops  for  her !— They’ll  but  abaQi  hcrr 
The  lady  likes  a bacon  raiher. 

And  pines  to  have,  within  her  call, 

A tafteful  morfel  from  Whitehall, 

Where  (teams  of  faufage,  favory  cheer, 

Regale  each  pafling  grenadier. 

r 

• «*  For  my  part,  I never  eat  their  fonps,  unlefs  they 
*'  :u’e  ma^c  niilk,  of  beer,  or  of  wine.  I hate  their 
"*  bouillons,’”  they  give  me  the  cholic,  and  make  me 
' ^ood  Weftphalia  hams,  and  faufages,  are  the  belt 

remedies  that  I can  find  for  the  diforders  of  my  fto- 
mach.” 


The 
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The  Sieur  de  Brantome  has  fupplied  the 
Editor  with  fo  many  anecdotes  for  this 
work,  that  it  would  be  unjuft  to  pafs  by 
one,  which  does  the  higheft  credit  to  his 
tafte.  He  laments,  with  all  the  warmth  of 
a feeling  antiquarian,  the  demolition  of  the 
celebrated  and  beautiful  Caftle  of  Lufig- 
nan,  which,  the  moft  cruel,  the  moft  de- 
teftably  brutal  of  men,  the  Due  de  Mont- 
penfier  *,  caufed  to  be  levelled  with  the 
ground,  out  of  a mean  fentiment  of  re- 
venge, for  its  long  and  gallant  refiftance 
againft  his  army,  during  the  civil  wars  of 
France.  He  calls  it  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom,  the  nurfing  place  of  princes  and 
heroes,  and  brings  in  the  Queen-Mother 
lamenting  over  its  ruins.  To  crown  all, 
Brantome  introduces  machinery.  He  re- 
lates the  tales  univerfally  credited  in  France, 
of  the  fupernatural  protection  which  the 
foundrefs,  Melufina,  afforded  it  for  many 
years,  and  dwells  with  pleafure  on  the 
terrors  of  the  neighbors,  at  hearing  the 

• Brantome,  vol.  8.  p.  314. 
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lhrieks  and  wailings  which  attended  its 
ruin.  It  Teems  that  the  awful  ideas  which 
the  country  people  had  formed  of  the 
Cadle,  and  which  had  been  drengthened 
by  the  traditions  of  age*,  had  dazzled 
their  eyes,  and  had  produced  the  wilde 
vifions.  Sometimes  Melufina  was  Teen  in 
the  bloom  of  female  beauty,  but  deformed 
by  a dragon’s  tail, 

“ Ut  turpitcr  atrum 

“ Dcfinat  in  pifeem,  mulicr  forinofa  fupernc.” 

Horat. 

hovering  over  the  Cadle.  On  particular 
days  The  bathed  in  a rill  which  wafhed 
its  walls,  but  never  did  (he  omit  to  feream 
fearfully  when  any  difader  was  like  to 
happen  to  any  of  her  defeendants.  At 
the  time  of  her  cadlc’s  dedrudtion,  her 
cries  were  thriller,  and  louder,  than  ever, 
but  they  were  vain,  when  oppofed  to  the 
fclf-intereded  views  of  M.  de  Chamc- 
rault,  to  whom  the  ruin  of  the  fortrefs 
was  intruded,  and  who  was  determined 

with 
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with  the  ftones,  to  build  a houfe  for 
himfelf,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  Lufig- 
nan. 

Considering  our  prefent  tafte  in  gar- 
dening, there  is  fomething  very  extraor- 
dinary in  a paflage  in  the  Spectator,  No. 
414.  44  On  this  account,  our  Englifh 

44  gardens  are  not  fo  entertaining  to  the 
41  fancy  as  thofe  of  France  and  Italy,  where 
44  we  fee  a large  extent  of  ground,  co- 
“ vered  with  an  agreeable  i^iixtufe  of 
44  garden  and  foreft,  which  reprefent9 
44  every  where  an  artificial  rudenefs,  much 
44  more  charming  than  that  neatnefs  an<;l 
44  elegancy  which  we  meet  yvith  in  thofe 
44  of  our  own  country.”  It  proceeds  to 
afk,  4<  Why  may  not  a whole  eftate  be 
44  thrown  into  a kind  of  garden,  by  fre- 
44  quent  plantations,  that  may  turn  as 
44  much  to  the  profit,  as  the  pleafure  of 
44  the  owner  ?”  Perhaps  Shenftone  took 
the  hint  from  Addifon,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  this  queftion,  made,  of  his  own 
eftate,  a model  for  that  elegant  ftyle  of 

laying 
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laying  out  grounds,  which  has  rendered 
England’s  parks  and  gardens  the  admira- 
tion of  all  foreigners.  P. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

A Translator  Ihould  be  cautious 

t 

how  he  lets  out  on  his  work,  lelf  an  error 
in  his  title-page  lhould  prejudice  the  li- 
terary reader,  though  perhaps  unjuftly, 
againft  his  whole  work. 

I , 

A Mr.  Thomas  Cockman,  who  tranf- 
lated  a favourite  work  of  Cicero,  would 
finely  have  done  better,  had  he  rendered 
the  word  “ Officia,”  Duties , rather  than 
t#  Offices as  he  has  done.  He  proceeds 
to  illuftratc  one  of  Tully’s  maxims,  by  the 
familiar  and  modem  idea  of  “ clapping 
“ a piftol,  or  the  like,  to  fuch  a man’s 
“ bread.”  Yet  in  fpite  of  this  anachro- 
nic vulgariim,  and  a general  meannefs 
of  ftyler  the  work  has  leen  feveral  edi- 
tions. 
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EverV  tranflator  of  Marmontefs 
“ Contes  Moraux,”  has  called  them 
“ Moral  Tales,”  which  furely  was  never 
the  author’s  meaning.  <k  Moraux”  is  there 
derived  from  “ moeurs,”  and  fignifies 
“ fafhionable,”  rather  than  “ moral.” 

A late  writer  has  rendered  “ Les  Veillees 
du  Chateau,”  “ Tales  of  the  Caftle.”  Should 
he  not  rather  have  faid,  “ Rural  Evenings 
u Amufements  ?” 

Scar  Ron’s  “ Roman  Comique”  has 
been  as  ill  rendered  into  Englifh,  as  far,  at 
at  leaf!;,  as  the  title.  Inftead  of  “ Comte” 
it  fhould  have  been  tranflated  “ Dramatic 
“ Romance,”  which  is  the  idea  that  the 
author  meant  to  convey. 

Creech,  in  his  verfion  of  Theocritus, 
brings  the  names  of  ‘ Tom,  Will,  Dick,’ 
and  of  one  ‘ Wolf,’  into  the  fame  Idyll, 
with  Thynicus,  Cunifca,  &c.  &c. 

When  the  above  grofs  miftakes  are  con- 

fidered,  it  cannot  furely  be  thought  too  fe- 

vere 
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vere  to  fay  that,  inftead  of  tranflator,  wc  in 
thefe  cafes,  at  leaft,  ought  to  ufe  the  word 
*e  Traducer,”  from  “ Tradudeur.”  And 
moll  alfuredly  we  ought  to  refume  the  old 
cxpreflive  ftile  of  M Done  * into  Englilh,” 
and  fad  doings  too  ! 

m 

Great-Britain,  however,  by  no 
means  monopolizes  bad  tranflators.  We 
read  of  a French  fludent,  who,  tranflating 
from  the  New-Teftament,  44  Erat  homo 
qui  habebat  manum  andim,**  rendered 
it,  II  y eut  un  homme  qui  avoit  une 
“ mechante  haridclle.”  “ That  mccbanU 
“ baridelle ,”  faid  his  tutor,  44  muil  ferve 
to  carry  you  out  of  the  regions  of  Latin 
“ icience,”  and  gave  up  his  charge  *. 

• He,  who  in  the  year  1694,  did  (or  rather  «*did)  Bufoe- 
quius  into  Englilh,  aas  feveral  peculiar  merits  of  his  own. 
He  has  enriched  the  language  with  many  new  words  and 
cxprellions.  “ His  misfortunes  had  reduced  him  to  the  tof 

" of  all  miferies,”  among  his  tropes,  is  one  of  the  molt 
cutrie . 

t “ Manum  aridam,”  means  " a withered  hand,” 
but  may  be  tranflated,  “ a worn  out  hackney,”  to  which 
cooAru dion  the  yomjg  gentleman  chofe  to  adhere. 
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The  wantonnefs  of  cruelty,  to  which 
men  of  naturally  bad  difpofitions  may  be 
induced  by  the  poffeffion  of  defpotic 
power,  was  never  more  evident  than  in 
that  law  of  Tiberius,  which  rendered  the 
fmalleft  deviation,  from  profound  refpe£t 
to  the  Emperor’s  ftatue,  picture,  or  refem- 
blance  of  any  kind,  a capital  crime. 

At  a feaft  given  by  Paulus,  a man  of 
high  rank,  Seneca  tells  us,  that  when  the 
bowls  had  gone  cheerfully  round,  and  con- 
tinual repletion  began  to  demand  evacua- 
tion. The  mailer  of  the  houfe,  on  whofe 
finger  ufually  Ihone  a gem,  engraved  with 
the  head  of  Tiberius,  rofe  more  than  once 
from  hiS  chair,  to  vifit  the  corner  of  the 
room.  The  feafon  of  convivial  fellivity 
is,  by  no  means,  that  of  confideration, 
and  of  confequence,  the  ring  accompanied 
Paulus  on  each  necelfary  errand.  Maro, 
an  informer,  fate  among  the  guefts.  A 

man, 
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man,  who  though  noted  for  his  crimes, 
was,  through  notives  of  perfonal  fear,  ad- 
mitted to  every  table.  This  wretch  was 
obferved  by  an  attendant  flave,  to  mark 
down  on  his  tablets,  every  time  that  the 
Emperor’s  head  received  dilhonour*  Pau- 
lus  had  fortunately  been  a kind  mailer,  and 
the  grateful  fervant  rewarded  that  kind- 
nefs,  by  privately  flipping  the  ring  from  his 
mailer’s  linger,  l'o  that  when  Maro  called 
on  the  company  to  witnefs  the  treafon  of 
their  holl,  the  gem  was  found  in  the  hand 
of  the  flave,  and  the  accufation,  of  conie- 
qucnce,  fell  to  the  ground* 

The  oblervation  of  the  narrator  on  this 
llory  is  too  pithy  and  concife  to  be 
omitted. 

“ Si  quis  bunc,  fervum  Vocat,  k illutti , convivam 
“ vocabit.” 


4‘  Ele  who  could  look  upon  this  man 
“ as  a Jlave , ought  to  invite  Maro  as  a 

“ gu'ft'" 

Odious  as  this  informer’s  condubl  may 
appear,  it  has  been  paralleled  at  a neigh- 

C c bouring 
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bouring  court,  within  the  prefent  century. 
In  1743,  a Lieutenant  in  the  naval  fervice 
of  Ruffia,  named  Falkenberg,  rofe,  under 
pretence  of  ficknefs,  from  the  table  of  a 
Nobleman  high  in  rank,  (to  which  he  had 
been  introduced  by  an  intimate  friend)  that 
he  might  repeat  before  the  Czarina  Eliza- 
beth, a few  rafli  words,  which,  concern  for 
the  harfh  treatment  of  the  late  Regent’s 
exiled  family,  had  drawn  from  the  company, 
in  an  unhappy,  thoughtlefs  hour.  This 
wretch’s  information  involved  in  tortures, 
and  in  Ihameful  deaths,  no  lefs  than  eight 
of  the  firft  people  in  his  country,  amongfl 
whom  were  numbered  the  friend  who  had 
introduced  him,  and  Mad.  Lepouchin,  a 
lady  of  elegance,  youth,  and  beauty,  whofe 
public  and  difgraceful  fufferings  are  de- 
fcribed  by  M.  Le  Chappe  d Auteroche  , 
in  a manner  that  would  chill  the  blood 
of  a Stoic. 

This  opprobrium  to  the  human  race  was 
infinitely  more  deteftable  than  Maro,  as 

* Voyage  Je  Siberie,  fcc. 

he 
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he  belonged  to  a profeflion  which  demands 
and  implies  the  highelt  fentiments  of 
honor,  whereas  Mato,  being  known  as  an 
informer,  gave  fair  warning  to  thofe  who 
invited  him,  to  beware  of  their  viiitor. 

The  execrable  halkenberg,  gained,  in- 
deed, a regiment  by  his  treachery,  but  his 
enjoyments  were  very  limited.  None  of 
his  officers  would  exchange  a word  with 
him  ; every  one’s  hand  and  voice  was  a- 
gainfl  him  ; he  was  perpetually  handled 
by  fallacious  accufations;  he  was  fometimes 
imprifoned  for  faults  which  he  did  not 
commit  ; a wife,  whom  he  loved  fondly, 
pined  to  death  for  the  wretched,  difhonored, 
condition  of  her  hufband  ; and  l'o  far  did 
the  abhorrence  of  his  very  name  operate, 
that  a phyfician  could  not  be  found  to  vilit 
the  innocent,  unhappy  woman,  until  one 
belonging  to  the  army  was  forced  to  at- 
tend on  her,  by  orders  from  a field  marfhal. 

A third  anecdote,  without  theburlefque 
indelicacy  of  the  firft,  or  the  complicated 
horrors  oi  the  iecond,  will  be  at  the  lame 
C c 2 time, 
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time,  at  leaft,  equally  interefting,  and 
equally  declamatory  againft  defpotic  ordi- 
nances, with  either.  A young  lady  of 
high  birth  and  falhion  at  Rome,  but,  un- 
fortunately engaged  in  the  number  of 
Veftal  Virgins,  became  involved  in  a fatal 
fnare,  by  a line  which  dropt  carelefsly 
from  her  pen.  The  Veftals  were  allowed 
great  honors  and  great  liberty  ; and  this 
lady  had,  probably,  been  pleafantly  en- 
tertained by  fome  married  friend,  from 
whofe  demeanor  {he  had  formed  a very 
favorable  idea  of  wedlock.  Actuated  by 

fome  fuch  motive,  fhe  wrote  on  a fcroll,  in 

# 

the  ecftacy  of  her  fpirits — 

“ Felices  nuptse  ! Moriar  ni  nobere  dulce  eft 

The  verfe  was,  unhappily,  found,  and 
her  hand-writing  being  known,  fhe  was 
accufed  as  having  incurred  the  punifhment 
due  to  thofe  who  difgraced  the  temple  of 
Vefta,  that  of  burying  alive.  Seneca  re- 

* Hail  happy  brides ! — I would  I were  beheaded — 
Rut  it  were  monftrous  clever  to  be  wedded  ! 

2 P0ltS 
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ports  the  arguments  on  both  licks,  but 
does  not  give  us  the  refult. 

When  Britons  are  recalling  to  their 
grateful  memory,  the  bleflings  which  they 
owe  to  the  glorious  Revolution  in  1688, 
they  Ihould  be  told  to  what  provoking 
degrees  of  meannefs,  delpotilin  could 
hoop,  when  unchecked  by  a Ready  fyRein 
of  conRitutional  law. 

In  1675,  Coffee  houfes  were  fuppreffed by 
Proclamation  of  King  Charles  II.  as  being 
“ places,  where  the  difaffetted  meet,  and 
“ fpread  fcandalous  reports  concerning  the 
“ conduct  of  his  MajeRy  and  his  minif- 
“ ters.”  This  prohibition  was  in  a very 
fhort  time  after  repealed,  not  as  inimical 
to  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft,  but  as  pre- 
judicial to  the  revenue.  Surely  the  John 
Bull  of  that  period,  was  a different  fpe- 
cies  of  animal  from  the  fpecimens  wThicb 
we  now  fee  of  the  breed. 
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VANITY. 

That  fpecies  of  vanity  which  relates  to 
the  perfon,  has  fometimes  been  very  dif- 
ficultly extinguifhed,  even  at  the  point  of 
death.  The  mouftache  (or  whifk'er)  was 
an  ornament  highly  in  fafhion,  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  The 
Comte  de  Bouteville,  who  was  condemned 
to  die,  for  a duel,  was  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  fullnefs  of  his  “ mouftache 
and  while  the  executioner  was  cutting  his 
hair,  that  it  might  not  be  in  his  way, 
the  Comte  haftily  raifed  his  hand  to  guard 
thofe  favorite  locks ; but  the  Bifhop  of 
Nantes,  who  attended  on  him,  thus  repre- 
hended his  attachment  to  fuch  mundane 

f * / 

follies  *.  “ Mon  fils,  il  ne  faut  plus 

“ penfe  au  monde.  Quoi  J vous  y pen-: 
“ fez  encore  -f*.” 

* Mercure  Francois.  1627. 

Iu 

-j-  ef  What,  my  fon.  Hill  thinking  of  the  world  !” 

lF , 
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If,  however,  any  human  being  was  free 
from  perfonal  vanity,  it  mud  have  been 
the  fecond  Dutchefs  d’Orleans,  Charlotte- 
Elifabeth  of  Bavaria.  Let  us  hear  her 
own  words.  “ I mi^t  certainly  be  mon- 
“ droufly  ugly  I never  had  a good 
“ feature.  My  eyes  are  final l,  my  nofe 
“ lhort  and  thick,’  my  lips  broad  and  thin. 
“ Thefe  are  not  materials  to  form  a bcau- 
“ tiful  face.  Then,  I have  flabby,  lank 
“ cheeks,  and  long  features,  which  fuit  ill 
“ with  my  low  dature.  My  waid  and  my 
“ legs  are  equally  clumfy.  Undoubtedly, 
“ 1 mud  appear  to  be  an  odious  little 
“ wretch  ; and  had  I not  a tolerably  good 
“ character,  no  creature  could  endure  me. 
“ I am  lure  a perfon  mult  be  a conjuror 
“ to  judge  by  my  eyes,  that  I have  a grain 
“ of  wit.” 

t “ Crucllement  laidc.”  Lcttre  9.  Aout,  1718. 
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VIRTUE  and  VIC  E. 
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Casuistry  is  net  a favorite  fcience  in 
the  prefent  age,  elfe  the  following  queftions, 
refpedting  the  exadt  limits  of  Virtue  and 
Vice,  might  be  fubmitted  to  a modern  Sua- 
rez, or  a Bellarmine,  without  impropriety. 

In  what  confifts  precifely  the  virtue  of 
humanity  ? There  are  many  perfons  exift- 
ing,  who,  fetting  afiide  every  precept  of  re- 
ligion, would  a&ually  and  literally  fuffer 
more  pain,  by  refufing  to  relieve  a wretch 
in  adtual  diftrefs,  than  by  depriving  them- 
fclves  of  the  fum  of  money  neceflary  for 
that  relief.  Do  thefe  perfons  acquire  any 
additional  merit  in  the  light  of  Heaven,  by 

luxurioufly  indulging  their  own  inclina- 

/ 

tions  ? 

Where  fhall  w'e  fix  the  exadt  point  of  vice 
in  the  article  of  intemperance  ? Shall  the 
puling  finner,  who  grows  confufed  and  ridi- 
culous, after  three  glaffes  of  port,  be  liable 
to  a more  fevere  cenfure  hereafter,  than  that 

jolly 
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jolly  fellow,  who  fwallows  bottle  after  bottle, 
and  bowl  after  bowi;  who  fees  his  convivial 
friends  totter  and  fink  from  their  chairs  ; 
who,  in  tine,  after  drirtking  a triumphant 
farewel  bumper,  over  the  fallen  around 
him,  can  walk  coolly  home,  and  caft  up  the 
week’s  account  of  his  houfe-keeping,  with- 
out an  error,  before  he  goes  to  bed  ? Such 
variation  may  he  found  between  one  drinker 
and  another.  But  who  lhall  fettle  whether 
the  fm  he  actually  conftituted  by  depriva- 
tion of  reafon,  or  by  indulgence'  of  appe- 
tite ? 

The  cafuifts  might  alfo  amufe  thern- 
felvcs  with  fettling  whether  the  following 
action  lliould  he  ranged  under  the  banners 
of  julfice  or  inhumanity.  The  Editor  had 
a friend,  who  ftudied  at  a celebrated  uni- 
verfitv,  and  having  a flrong  predilection 
for  anatomy,  took  great  pleafure  in  attend- 
ing on  ditfeCtions.  One  evening  he,  with 
many  others,  were  anxioufly  attending  the 
commencement  of  that  operation,  on  the 
body  of  a notorious  malefactor,  which  lay 

ftretched 
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flretched  out  on  the  table  before  them : the 
furgeon,  who  had  been  placing  it  in  a pro- 
per pofition,  turning  to  the  company,  ad- 
drefled  them  thus : “ I am  pretty  certain, 
cc  Gentlemen,  from  the  warmth  of  the  fub- 
“ jedt,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  limbs, 
“ that  by  a proper  degree  of  attention  and 
“ care,  the  vital  heat  would  return,  and 
“ life,  in  confequence,  take  place.  But 
«*  then,  when  it  is  confidered  what  a rafcal 
««  we  ihould  again  have  among  us  ; that  he 
« was  executed  for  having  murthered  a girl 
u who  was  with  child  by  him  ; and  that, 
« were  he  to  be  reftored  to  life,  he  would 
«*•  probably  murther  fomebody  elfe  : when 
“ all  thefe  things  are  coolly  confidered,  I 
“ own,  it  is  wiy  opinion,  that  we  had  better 
M proceed  with  the  diflfeGiion.”  With  thefe 
words,  he  plunged  the  knife  into  the  breaft 
of  the  carcafe,  and  precluded  at  once  all 
dread  of  future  aflaflinations,  or  hopes  of 
future  repentance. 
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Our  novel  and  effay  writers  arc  in  ge- 
neral very  fevere  on  the  cuftom  of  decid- 
ing difputes  in  converfation  by  a bet.  Un- 
doubtedly, this  practice,  when  it  tends  to 
fupercede  argument,  is  very  abfurd  ; but  a 
perfon  who  will  affert  a fadt,  yet  when 
that  fadt  is  controverted,  refufe  to  flake 
fome  trifling  fum  on  the  truth  of  it, 
feems  to  expedt  the  company  fliould  put  a 
greater  confidence  in  his  judgment  or 
memory  than  he  does  himfelf.  There  is  a 
flory  told  of  a man,  who,  on  perfifling  in 
alferting  the  veracity  of  fome  improbable 
adventure  he  was  relating,  was  afkcd  by 
one  of  the  company  if  he  would  bet  any 
thing  on  the  truth  of  it ; No,  he  replied,  I 
will  not  bet  upon  it,  but  I’ll  fwear  to  it  *.  P. 

* More  confifitnt , as  it  proceeded  from  convi&ion,  but 
not  much  more  rational,  was  the  anfwer  of  good  old  Bilhop 
Latimer,  who  had,  at  a controvcrfial  conference,  been 
out-talked  by  younger  divines,  and  out-argued  by  thofe 
who  were  more  lludied  in  the  fathers  ; “ I cannot  talk  for 
**  my  religion,  but  I am  ready  to  die  for  it.” 

WEALTH. 
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All  people  want  to  be  extremely  rich, 
and  few,  very  few  in  proportion,  can  have 
that  wifh  gratified  ; now  as  authors  are,  by 
prefcription,  excluded  from  receiving  any 
confiderable  benefits  from  Plutus,  it  leems 
to  be  a duty  incumbent  on  that  literary 
branch  of  the  dilappointed,  to  prefent  as 
many  motives  for  confolation  as  poffible  to 
their  anxious  brethren. 

Extreme  wealth  is  generally  accom- 
panied either  by  a profufion,  which  foon 
annihilates  the  treafure  it  preys  upon,  or  a 
fufpicion,  which  renders  all  its  enjoyments 
taftelefs. 

Wit  very  feldom  honors  the  exceeding 
rich  man  with  a vifit.  The  firft  Lord  Ha- 
lifax, although  by  poetic  licenfe,  charac- 
terized as  being 

“ Himfelf  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews,” 

'•  * 

was 
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was  no  Croefus,  or,  were  he  To,  he  was  the 
only  one.  None  but  himielf,  of  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Apollo,  feem  to  have  riien  above 
mediocrity  in  point  of  fortune,  and  very 
few  have  even  attained  to  that  humble 
date. 

In  our  own  time,  a little  obfervation 
will  convince  us  that  few  bright  produc- 
tions have  flowed  from  the  pens  of  enor- 
moujly  wealthy  writers.  Some  degree  of 
indigence,  indeed,  leems  necellarv,  as  a 
fpur  to  genius. 

We  are  told  that  Petrarch  would  not 
efpoufe  his  Laura,  when  a widow,  left  pof- 
feflion  of  the  object  of  his  verfe  might 
damp  his  poetic  lire.  Moft  afluredly  this 
consideration  ought  to  prevent  fom«  of  the 
brighteft  of  our  modern  writers  from 
williingfor  2o,oool.  prizes  in  the  lottery. 

Poverty  is  longer  lived  than  wealth, 
for  one  Suicide,  who  from  “ embar- 
“ rafted  circumstances,”  plunges  into  the 
Thames,  how  many  hundreds  perifh  by 
the  plealant  and  tardy,  but  Sure  and  certain, 
poilon  of  exquifite  cookerv. 


It 
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It  was  the  obfervation  of  a phyfician, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  practice  in 
cafes  of  infanity,  that  the  South-Sea  year 
had  fupplicd  him  with  an  amazing  increafe 
of  patients,  but  that  among  them  all,  there 
was  not  one  whofe  delirium  was  brought  on 
by  the  lofs  of  his  money.  They  were  all 
to  be  numbered  among  the  fortunate  ftock- 
fellers. 

The  purfes  of  the  apparently  wealthy, 
are  frequently  as  ill-provided  as  thofe 
among  the  loweft  of  their  inferiors.  In 
fhort,  as  the  following  tale  will  prove,  a 
man  may  be  actually  too  great  to  have  a 
penny  in  his  pocket.  About  thirty  years 
ago,  fome  alterations  were  making  in  a 
part  of  Kenfington  gardens,  and  the  good 
old  George  the  Second  ufed  to  take  plea- 
fure,  at  times,  in  overlooking  the  work- 
men. Among  thefe,  there  chanced  to  be 
an  half-witted  fellow,  who  never  could 
be  brought  to  comprehend  why  he  might 
not  be  as  free  with  the  King,  as  with  any 
other  perfon  for  whom  he  had  been  ufed 

to 
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to  work.  One  day,  finding  What  he 
thought  a proper  opportunity,  he  grinned 
in  the  face  of  his  Sovereign,  and  with 
great  carneftnefs,  demanded  “ fomething 
“ to  drink.”  Difpleafed  at  the  bolduefs 
of  the  reqneft,  yet  afharaed  to  deny  it, 
the  King  mechanically  employed  both  his 
hands  in  fearch  of  coin,  and  finding  none, 
replied,  with  dignity,  and  his  ufual  Ger- 
man accent,  “ I have  no  money  in  my 
“ pockets.”  **  Nor  I neither,”  returned 
the  ideot,  “ I can’t  think  where  it  is  all 

gone,  for  my  part  1”  The  Sovereign 
frowned  at  the  repartee,  which  like  many 
an  other  joke,  was  prejudicial  to  its  maker, 
and  the  fool  was  employed  no  longer  near 
the  palace.  Had  he  lived  a couple  of 
centuries  earlier,  his  buffoonery  might 
have  gained  him  a place  about  Court. 

Almost  all  the  wealth  of  Geneva  goes 
to  buy  annuities,  in  the  French  funds ; and 
the  fums  annually  due  to  thofe  republicans 
from  France, rife  to  the  vafl:  amount  of  thirty 
millions  o!  livres,  or  i,aoc,oool.  Sterling. 

The 
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The  way  this  is  managed,  is  as  follows; 

The  whole  of  the  annuity  due  to  the 
Genevois,  is  placed  in  equal  divifions,  upon 
the  heads  of  thirty  young  women  of  the 
city,  who  are  chofen  out  of  the  moft 
healthy,  long-lived  families.  Every  man 
who  has  any  annuity,  therefore,  has  a 
concern  in  the  life  of  every  one  of  tbefe  ; 
and  fhould  any  one  of  them  die,  he  lofes  a 
thirtieth  part  of  his  income ; on  the  other 
hand,  from  the  very  good  chances  on  their 
fide,  he  has  a moral  certainty  that  he  fhall 
leave  a good  part  of  his  annuity  to  his 
children,  nay,  to  his  grand-children. 

WHIMS. 

* 

The  grotefque  method  in  which  Sir 
Philip  Calthrope,  a Knight,  (who  lived  in 
Norfolk  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh)  checked  the  ambition  of  an  afpir- 
ing  fhoemaker,  feems  to  deferve  infertion 
in  the  exad  words  of  the  ihitoie  quaint,  but 
entertaining  wfiterl  Tullev. 

“ He 

* 
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“ He  fent  as  much  cloth,  of  fine  French- 
**  Tauney,  as  would  make  him  a gown,  to 
**  a taylor  in  Norwich.  It  happened  one 
" John  Drakes,  a Ihoe-maker,  coming 
**  into  the  (hop,  liked  it  fo  well,  that  he 
“ went  and  bought  of  the  fame,  as  much, 
“ for  himfelf,  enjoyning  the  taylor  to 
“ make  it  of  the  fame  falhion.  The 
“ Knight,  being  informed  thereof,  coin- 
“ manded  the  taylor  to  cut  his  gow.i  as 
**  full  of  holes  as  his  llieers  could  make, 
“ which  purged  J.  Drakes  of  his  proud 
“ humor,  that  he  never  would  be  of  the 
“ gentlemans  falhion  again.” 

t 

We  are  indebted  to  the  fame  author  for 
an  anecdote  of  Dr.  Soams,  Mailer  of  Pe- 
terhoufe,  Cambridge,  towards  the  clofe  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  whole  whimlical 
perverfenefs  deprived  the  College,  over 
which  he  preiided,  of  a handfome  eftate. 
It  feems  that  Mary,  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Ramley,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1 577, 
after  conferring  leveral  favors  on  that 

D d founda- 
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foundation,  actually  proffered  to  fettle  five 
hundred  pounds  a year,  (a  very  large  in- 
come at  that  period)  upon  the  houfe,  pro- 
vided that  it  might  be  called  **  The  College 
of  Peter  and  Mary.”  “ No!”  faid  the 
capricious  matter  ; “ Peter,  who  has  lived 
“ fo  long  fingle,  is  too  old,  now,  for  a 
“ female  partner.”  “ A dear  jeft,”  fays 
Fuller,  “ to  lofe  fo  good  a benefa&refs.” 
For  the  lady,  difgufted  at  the  Doctor’s 
fantaftic  fcruple,  turned  the  ftream  of  her 
benevolence  to  the  benefit  of  other  public- 
foundations. 

Jn  1585,  Henry  the  Third  of  France, 
took  it  in  his  head  to  divert  himfelf,  when 
paffing  through  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  (as 
we  are  told  by  l’Eftoile)  by  playing  with 
a “ Bilbocquet.”  The  Dukes  d’Epernon 
and  De  Joyeufe,  accompanied  him  in  his 
childilh  frolic,  which,  by  this  example, 
became  fo  general,  that  gentlemen,  pages, 
lacqueys,  and  all  forts  of  people,  great  and 
fmall,  made  the  management  of  the 

“ bil- 

/ 

1 


/ 
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y bilbocquet”  a ferious  and  perpetual 
ftudy  *. 

Among  the  whims  of  great  men,  may 
be  reckoned  the  reafon  which  Philip  the 
Second  gave  for  not  eating  fifh.  M They 
are,”  faid  he,  “ nothing  but  element 
“ congealed,  or  a jelly  of  water.”  The 
value  of  that  fpecies  of  food  had,  however, 
been  fully  known  by  a Queen  Aterbatis, 
who  is  faid  to  have  forbidden  her  fubjc&s 
ever  to  touch  fifh,  “ left,”  faid  lhe,  with 
an  uncommon  degree  of  calculating  fore- 
caft,  “ there  fhould  not  be  enough  left  to 
“ regale  their  Sovereign.”  It  is  pity  that 

• L’Eftoillc,  in  his  “Journal  de  Henri  III.”  relates  other 
ftrangc  fancies  of  that  wretched  imitator  of  Heliogabalus 
in  his  vices,  as  well  as  his  fellies.  Sometimes  he  would 
traverfe  his  capital,  with  a balket  hanging  by  a girdle  from 
his  neck,  out  of  which  peeped  the  heads  of  half  a dozen 
puppies.  But  here  the  Editor  mult  fay  with  Perfius,  “ Ah  1 
*'  Si  fas  dicere!”  For  the  ftory  of  the  Sarbacane,” 
and  other  adventures,  with  which  the  annals  of  that  reign 
abound,  as  reported  in  the  “ Confeflion  de  Sancy,”  “ The 
" Ifle  des  Hermaphrodites,”  “ Lc  Baron  de  Fnarcftc,”  ire. 
would  fumilh  another  Procopius  with  dn  ample  magazine 
of  fcandalous  anecdotes.  , 

this 
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this  cautious  epicure  had  not  vifited  fome 
of  thofe  inlets  from  the  fea,  in  Scotland, 
where  the  piles  of  fifh  obftrudt  the  tide’s 
return  ; it  might  have  fet  her  royal  mind 
at  eafe,  and  might  have  afforded  her  fub- 
jedts  many  a pleafant  meal. 

it 

Among  the  moft  eccentric  whims  of  the 
laft  age,  we  may  reckon  that  of  one  of 
Queen  Ann  of  Denmark’s  maids  of  honor, 
which  is  recorded  by  the  following  patent, 
which  palTed  the  Great  Seal  in  the  1 5th 
year  of  James  the  Firft,  and  is  to  be  found 
in  Rymer,  “ to  allow  to  Mary  Middle- 
“ more,  one  of  the  Maydes  of  Honor  to 
“ our  deereft  Confort  Queen  Anne,  and 
“ her  deputies,  power  and  authority,  to 
w enter  into  the  Abbies  of  Saint  Albans, 
“ Glaffenbury,  Saint  Edmundfbury,  and 
“ Rarnfay,  and  into  all  lands,  houfes  and 
“ places,  within  a mile,  belonging  to  faid 
“ Abbies there  to  dig,  and  fearch  after 
treafure,  fuppofed  to  be  hidden  in  fuch 
places. 


Nothing 
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Nothing  can  exceed  the  followers  of 
cubaliftical  myfteries,  in  point  of  fantaftlcal 
conceits.  The  learned  Godwin  recounts 
fome  of  them.  44  Abraham,”  they  fay, 
“ wept  but  little  for  Sarah,  probably  bc- 
44  caufe  flic  was  old.”  They  prove  this 
by  producing  the  letter  44  Caph,”  which 
being  a remarkably  fmall  letter,  and  being 
made  ufe  of  in  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
defcribes  Abraham’s  tears,  evinces,  they 
affirm,  that  his  grief  alfo  was  fmall. 

The  Cabalifts  have  difcovercd  likewife, 
that  in  the  two  Hebrew  words,  iignifying 
44  man”  and  44  woman,”  are  contained 
two  letters,  which,  together,  form  one  of 
the  names  of  44  God.”  But  if  thefe  let- 
ters be  taken  away,  there  remain  letters 
which  lignify  “ lire,”  44  Hence,”  argue 
the  Cabalifts,  44  we  may  find  that  when 
“ man  and  wife  agree  together,  and  live 
“ in  union,  God  is  with  them,  but  when 
“ they  feparate  themfelves  from  God, 
“ fire  attends  their  footfteps,”  Such  are 
the  whimfical  dogmas  of  the  Jewilh  Ca- 
bala, 

Dd  3 
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In  the  Thuana  we  read  of  a whimfical, 
paffionate,  old  Judge,  who  was  fent  into 
Gafcony,  with  very  confiderable  powers, 
to  examine  into  many  abufes  which  had 
crept  into  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in 
that  part  of  France.  Arriving  late  at  Port 
St.  Mary,  he  aiked  “ how  near  he  was  to 
“ the  city  of  Agen?”  They  told  him 
“ Two  leagues.”  He  then  determined  to 
proceed  that  fame  evening,  although  they 
told  him  that  the  leagues  were  long,  and 
the  roads  very  bad.  In  confequence  of  his 
obflinacy,  the  Judge  was  bemired,  be- 
nighted, and  almoft  ihaken  to  pieces.  He 
reached  Agen,  however,  by  midnight,  with 
tired  horfes,  and  haraffed  fpirits,  and 
went  to  bed  in  a very  ill  humour.  The 
next  morn  he  fummoned  the  Court  of 
Juftice  to  meet,  and  after  having  opened 
his  commiffion  in  due  form,  his  firft  decree 
was  “ That  for  the  future,  the  diftance 
“ from  Agen  to  Port  St.  Mary  fhould  be 
reckoned  Jix  leagues .”  And  this  decree 
he  ordered  to  be  regiftered  in  the  records 
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of  the  Province,  before  he  would  proceed 
to  any  other  bufinefs  whatever. 

Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  a difcourfe  deli- 
vered by  him  at  Montpellier,  on  Sympathy, 
(which,  by  the  way,  fwarms  with  whimli- 
cal  pofitions,)  affirms,  that  the  venifon 
which  is  in  July  and  Auguft  put  into 
earthen  pots,  to  laft  the  whole  year,  is  very 
difficult  to  be  preferved  during  the  fpace 
of  thofe  particular  months  which  are  called 
the  fence-months,  but  that,  when  that  pe- 
riod is  pafled,  nothing  is  fo  eafy  as  to  keep 
it  gujiful  (as  he  words  it,)  during  the  whole 
year  after.  This  the  eccentric  difeourfer 
reafons  on,  as  a fad,  and  endeavours  to 
find  a caufe  for  it  from  the  fympathy  be- 
tween the  potted  meat,  and  its  friends  and 
relations,  who  are  courting  and  capering 
about  in  its  native  park. 

“ I have  read  of  a bird,”  fays  Dr.  Fuller,  1 
in  his  Worthies  of  England,  “which  hath  a 
“ face  like , and  yet  will  prey  upon , a man, 

“ who  coming  to  the  water  to  drink,  and 
D d 4 “ finding, 
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“ finding,  there,  by  reflexion,  that  he  had 
“ killed  one  like  himfelf,  pineth  away  by  de- 
“ grees,  and  never  afterwards  enjoy eth 
“•itfelf.” 

The  Editor  has  in  his  pofleflion  a whim- 
fical  inftance  of  a literary  caprice.  It  is 
a parody  (as  the  author  terms  it)  of  Ho- 
race, by  a German,  David  Hoppius,  who 
had  intereft  enough  to  have  his  book 
printed  at  Brunfwic,  in  1568,  under  the 
particular  prote&ion  of  the  Ele&or  of 
Saxony.  He  has,  with  infinite  labor, 
transformed  the  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Ho- 
race, into  pious  hymns,  preferring  the 
original  meafure,  and,  as  far  as  poflible, 
the  words  of  the  Roman  poet.  The 
claflical  reader  wiU,^at  one  glance,  com- 
prehend the  amazing  difficulties  which  fuch 
a parodift  mult  undergo,  and  will  be  fur- 
prized  to  find  thefe  heterodox  produc- 
tions not  wanting  in  pure  Latinity  ; how- 
ever, that  he  may  judge  for  himfelf,  a fpe- 
cimen  or  two  are  annexed  *.  Ad 

* The  Editor  has  given  no  tranflation  of  the  above  Odes 
and  Parodies,  fince,  notwithftanding  the  pious  intention 

of 
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AJ  Pyrrham.  Ode  V.  Lib.  *• 

Quis  multi  gracilis  tc  pucr  in  rosi 
Pcrfufus  liquidis  urgct  odoribus 
Grato,  Pyrrha,  fub  antro  ? 

Cui  flavam  religas  comam 
Simplex  mtmdiiiis  ? See,  &c. 

Ad  Mariam  Deiparam.  ParodiaV.  Lib.  1. 

Quis  ferno  rccubans,  in  graclli  tenes 
Tnnexus  teneris  te,  pia,  fafeiis 
Blandus,  Virgo,  puellus  ? 

Cui  primos  pdhibes  cibos. 

Dives  munditiis  ? &c.  &c. 


In  Juliam  Barinen.  Ode  8.  Lib.  2. 

Ulla  ft  juris  tibi  pejerati 
piena,  Burine,  nocuiflet  unquam, 

Dente  fi  nigro  fieres,  vel  uno 
T urpior  unqui. 

Crederem — Sed  tu  limul  obligafii 
Perhdum  votis  caput,  enitefeis 
Pulchrior  multo,  juvenutnque  prodis 
Publica  cura,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

/ 

of  the  good  Hoppius,  (which  he  copioufly  fets  forth  in  bt»  ] 
preface)  the  appearance  of  the  verfions  in  Englifli,  anfiver- 
ing  to  each  other,  would  be  apt  .0  convey  irreverend  ideas. 
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Fifocrfauvat,;  Chrifti  ad  Peccatorem.  Parodia  g.  Lib.  2. 

Ulla  fi  juris  tibi  pejerati 
Culpa,  peccator,  doluiflet  unquam 
Mente,  fi  tantum  fieres  vel  una 
Triftior  hora 

Plaudercm — Sed  tu,  fimul  obligafti 
Perfidum  votis  caput,  ingemifcis 
Ob  fcelus  nunquam,  fcelerumque  prodis 
Publicus  autor,  &c.  Sec.  See. 


In  Bacchum.  Ode  23.  Lib.  3. 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 
Plenum,  Quae  in  nemora,  aut  quod  agor  in  fpccus. 

Velox  mente  nova;  quibus 
Antris,  egregie  Caefaris  audi.ar 
Sternum  meditans  decus 
Stellis  inferere  & confilio  Jovis,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 

Parodia  23.  Lib.  3.  Ad  Chriftum. 

Quo  me,  Chrifte,  feram  mali 
Plenum,  Quae  in  nemora,  aut  quos  fugiam  in  fpccus, 
Preflus  mole  gravi?  Quibus 
Antris  ob  maculam  criminis  occulta* 
iEternam  meditans  facem 

Infernum  efFugere,  et  fimplicium  Stygis  ? &c.  Sec.  Sec. 


WO- 
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WOMEN. 

The  ladies  were  no  great  favorites  of 
the  Greek  comic  poets.  Will  they  par- 
don an  extra#  from  a Comedy  of  Eu- 
bulus,  not  very  remarkable  for‘  its  gal- 
lantry ! 


XI  Ztv  it  xxxu(  iyv  ron 

E(»i  yittxixa;,  mi  A.'  atrtAoifiw  a.* 

txfirtf  KTnfAaTuf.  it)'  iymTt 
K««i  yvtn  n<wt*«Tiia  St 

M»>»  Wfayfi  . — if n tk  KXt'TatpmrfX  xxxx  ;«■» 
AX*nrr,»  Xf*r+- — •’***  fcr** 

QxiSpat  if 1 1 MMttff  tk. *'XX*  mi  A>« 

Xpi»m  tk  V furrai— ri{  j— — itfMt 

yi  /a  at  ^furai  yv»ai*K  iT«Xt»w, 

T«»J’  a’u  «r«M)f*i»  iti  Xrytti  aroXXa; 


May  Jove  confound  me  if  mv  mind 
Is  prone  to  rail  on  woman-kind. 
Supreme  of  good  to  mortals  given. 
The  beft,  the  faircft  boon  of  heaven. 
If  you  Medea  bring  to  view, 
Penelope  was  chafte  and  true. 

The  virtues  by  Alceftis  fhewn. 

For  Clytemneftra’s  crimes  atone; 
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Monftrous  if  Phaedra’s  vice  appear. 

I’ll  bring  heroppofite,  don’t  fear.— 

Blefs  me,  what  ails  my  ftupid  head  ? 

My  good  examples  all  are  fled. 

Soon  themes  of  panegyric  fail, 

I’ve  thoufands,  when  I went  to  rail.  P, 

I t appears  from  Seneca,  that  the  antient 
Egyptians,  in  the  dilpolltion  which  they 
allotted  to  the  genders  of  their  nouns,  paid 
a fingular  and  delicate  compliment  to  the 
fair  fex.  In  the  four  elements,  beginning 
with  water : they  appointed  the  ocean  as  a 
rough,  boifterous  exiltence  to  the  male  fex, 
but  ftreams  and  fountains  they  left  to  the 
more  gentle  females.  As  to  earth,  they 
made  rocks  and  hones,  male,  but  arable 
and  meadow  lands,  female.  Air  they  di- 
vided thus.  To  the  mafculine  gender, 
rough  winds,  and  hurricanes  of  every  kind. 
To  the  female,  the  Iky,  and  the  zephyrs. 
Fire,  when  of  a confuming  nature,  they 
made  male,  but  artificial  and  harmlefs 
flames,  they  configned  to  the  feminine 
clafs.  Not  fo  the  Romans.  They  made  a 
moil  awkward,  and  in  fome  inftances,  pccu- 
2 liarly 
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liarly  ridiculous , diftribution  of  genders. 
Indeed,  even  the  poets  of  that  celebrated 
nation,  feem  to  have  been  little  difpofed  to 
fhew  any  fpecies  of  gallantry  to  a fex,  an 
attachment  to  which,  probably  caufed  the 
rife  and  exiftence  of  their  art. 

The  women  of  Plautus  are  almoft  uni- 
formly bad.  Thofe  in  Terence  are  little 
better,  and  the  only  one  among  them  who 
had  done  a good  adtion,  begs  pardon  of  her 
Inrfband,  as  being  convinced  of  her  own 
criminality,  in  doing  it. 

“ Mi  Chreme,  pcccavi ! Fatcor.  Vincor*.” 

Terent.  Heaut. 

Virgil,  far  from  (hewing  the  leaft  refpedt 
to  the  female  lex,  has  treated  them,  (even 

* It  will  hardly  be  believed  by  the  onclaflical  reader, 
that  the  fault  for  which  the  good  lady  begs  pardon  in 
thefe  humble  ftrains, 

•—  “ I was  wrong,  My  Chremes,  I own  it.  I am  con- 
“ vinced  of  it,** 

was  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than  the  faving  her  child  from 
being  murthered,  as  btr  hulband  and  in  father,  had 
ordered. 

according 
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according  to  his  panegyrift  Dryden),  in  an 
unjuft,  unmanly  ftile.  He  has  falftfied 
both  the  sera,  and  the  character  of  Dido, 
in  order  to  render  her  odious  and  con- 
temptible. He  makes  Queen  Amata  tur- 
bulent and  tipling,  and  the  Princefs  Lavinia 
undutiful  and  unbelieving.  Dryden  adds, 
**  that  fhe  looks  a little  flickering  after 
” Turnus.”  His  goddefles  are  no  better 
than  his  mortals.  Juno  is  always  in  a 
paflion,  and  furely,  (as  Dryden  obferves) 
Venus  is  too  impudently  prefuming,  in  ex- 
petting that  her  hufband  fhould  make  ar- 
mour for  his  wife’s  baftard. 

Camilla  is  the  only  female  of  whom  the 
poet  begins  to  fpeak  well,  but  foon  dafhes 
down  her  charatter,  by  calling  her— 

**  Afpera  and  Horrenda  Virgo.” 

which,  like  Bojardo’s  “ Gatta,  fiera,  cruda, 
“ difpietata,”  applied  to  Marfifa,  conveys 
a,  1 meaning  as  diftant  from  any  thing 
amiable,  as  words  can  paint. 


At 
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As  to  Horace,  it  would  puzzle  any  one 
to  find  one  woman  of  character  * fpoken 
of  in  any  part  of  his  poems.  His  ladies 
are  all  Chloes,  Lydes,  Lydias  and  Cynaras. 
Their  characters  appear  to  have  been 
equally  light,  and  moft  of  them  feem  to 
have  added  the  worfhip  of  Bacchus  to  that 
of  Cupid.  He  treats  them  accordingly, 
and  recommends  it  to  one  of  them  to  take 
care,  left  her  keeper,  in  a fit  of  jealoufy, 
(hould  fpoil  her  falhionable  cap. 

One  tolerably  modeft  woman,  indeed, 
Neobule,  he  feems  to  have  known ; but  his 
idea  of  her  delicacy  does  not  prevent  him 
from  condoling  with  her  on  the  feverity  of 
her  uncle,  who  will  neither  permit  her  to 
entertain  a lover,  nor  to  wafh  away  her 
cares  with  rofy  wine. 

• The  compliment  paid  to  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augullas, 
excepted,  whom  he  calls 

" Unico,  gaudens  molier,  marito.” 

" The  lady  contented  with  one  hufband.” 

Jutenal 
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Juvenal  need  not  be  mentioned;  he  avows 
himfelf  fcarcely  to  have  even  heard  of  a 
modeft  woman  fince  the  golden  age. 

The  profe  writers  of  the  Auguftan  sera, 
feem  to  have  favored  the  fex  no  more 
than  the  poets  ; and  Seneca’s  account  of  the 
ladies  of  his  time  is  at  leaft  as  bitter  as  the 
fixth  fatyr  of  Juvenal. 

• f *f  * f . 

There  yvas  publifhed  at  Leiden,  (about 
the  year  1754,)  a Syriac  tranflation,  with 
a Latin  verfion  of  two  epiftles,  faid  to  be 
written  by  St.  Clement,  of  Rome,  the 
difciple  of  St,  Peter  the  Apoftle,  but  much 
more  probably,  the  production  of  fome 
bigoted  monk  of  the  early  ages,  than  of 
an  almoft  immediate  fucceflor  of  Jefus 
Chrift.  As  a fpecimen  of  his  work,  the 
following  extract  will  probably  be  thought 
fufficient.  He  fpeaks  to  his  brethren,  as 
to  the  proper  conduCt  to*be  obferved  con- 
cerning women.  “ Let  us  neither  eat,  nor 
“ drink,  nor  inhabit,  nor  have  any  thing 
“ in  common  with  them,  If  we  are  be- 
“ nighted  at  a diftance  from  home,  and 

are 
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« are  invited  by  any  of  our  friends,  let  us, 
«*  if  poflible,  lodge  with  a fingle  man.  But 
“ at  any  rate  let  us  admit  no  woman  into 
“ our  company,  but  let  man  aflociatc  only 
“ with  man.  If  it  happens  that  there  are 
“ only  women  in  the  place,  let  us  convene 
“ them  together,  and  after  having  addrefTed 
“ to  them  an  edifying  difcourle,  let  us  ro» 
“ quell  the  oldeft  and  moll  referved,  to  give 
“ us  a lodging  where  there  is  no  woman, and 
“ after  having  brought  us  a lamp,  and  other 
“ neceflaries,  to  leave  us  to  ourielves 

Another  reclufe  niyfogynift,  J.  Rawlin, 
a monk  of  Cluni,  who  died  in  1514,  and 
who  left  behind  him  four  volumes  of  fer- 
mons,  exprefles  himfelf  thus,  in  his  third 
difeourfe.  “ Si  qureritur  quare  angelus 
“ mulieribus,  & non  viris,  arcanum  refur- 
“ reclionis  committit  pracdicandum.  Potell 
“ dici  hoc,  duplici  de  caufa  fadum.  Pri- 
4‘  mo,  quia  mulieres  bonam  habent  lin- 
“ guam,  & vix  fciunt  retinere  fecreta  fed 


• V.  the  original  work,  or  a letter  in  the  Gent.  Mag. 
1764. 
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“ ea  cito  revelant.  Unde  cum  quaercretur 
“ a quodam  philofopho,  quare  linguam 
“ loquacem  magis  habent  quam  viri  ? re- 
“ fpondit,  hoc  ideo  efle,  quia  homo  ex 
“ limo  fa&us  eft,  mulier  ex  ofle,  fcilicet,  ex 
“ cofta  Adse — Si  quis  autem  commoverit 
“ faccum  plenum  limo,  non  inde  fonabit, 
“ ft  vero  faccum  plenum  offtbus,  tunc  va- 
tl  rium  & grandem  fonum  emittet.” 

4 ’ i y 

A third  writer,  who  might  have  found 
better  employment  for  his  inufe,  attempts 
alfo  to  fneer  at  the  fair  fex,  for  their  exer- 
cife  of  the  moft  pleafant  of  all  talents,  that 
of  comrerfation. 

Quern  bene  profpiciens  generi,  natura,  loquaci 
Cavit  ut  imberbis  feemina  quseque  foret ! 

Nimirum  linguam  compefcere  nefeia,  radi 
Ulsefis  pofl'et  foemina  nulla  genis. 

The  talk  of  tranflating  thefe  two  far- 
caftical  pieces  of  Latin,  is  too  unpleafant  to 
be  attempted.  The  Editor  will  not  be 
concerned  in  diffeminating  ill-natured  re* 

flexions 
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flexions  on  a fex  which  may  juftly  expert 
to  be  honored,  and  not  vilified,  by  any 
male  being,  except  by  thofc  four  reclufes, 
who  may  plead  ignorance  in  excufe  for  their 
folly. 

Antiquarians  are,  by  no  means  apt 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  fair  fex  ; 

“ Their  Venus  muft  be  old,  and  wrant  a nofe.” 

Foote. 

And  among  thofc  who  have  fet  them- 
felves  raoft  warmly  againft  that  elegant  part 
of  the  creation,  mull  be  reckoned  Antony 
a Wood,  whole  diary  affords  fome  in- 
ftances  of  his  diflike,  lo  grotefque,  that  they 
claim  attention. 

Page  167.  “ He,”  (Sir  Thomas  Clayton) 

“ and  his  family,  moll  of  them  womankind^ 

“ (which  before  were  looked  upon,  if  re- 
“ hdent  in  the  college,  a fcandaf  and  abo- 
“ mination  thereunto,)  being  no  fooner 
“ fettled,”  &c.  &c.  “ The  Warden’s 

41  garden  mull  be  alterecj,  new'  trees 
“ planted,  &c.  &:c.  All  which,  though 
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“ unneceflary,  yet  the  poor  College  muft 
“ pay  for  them,  and  all  this  to  pleafe  a 
“ woman  !” 

P.  168.  u Frivolous  expences  to  plea- 
“ lure  his  proud  lady.” 

P.  173.  “ Yet  the  Warden,  by  the  mo- 
“ tion  of  his  Lady,  did  put  the  College  to 
“ unneceflary  charges,  and  very  frivolous 
“ expences.  Among  which  were  a very 
“ large  looking-glafs,  for  her  to  fee  her 
“ ugly  face  and  body  to  the  middle,  and 
“ perhaps  lower.” 

P.  252.  “ Cold  entertainment,  cold  re- 
“ ception,  cold,  clownifh,  woman.” 

P.  257.  “ Dr.  Bathurfl:  took  his  place 
“ of  Vice-Chancellor,  a man  of  good  parts, 
“ and  able  to  do  good  things,  but  he  has  a 
“ wife  that  fcorns  that  he  fhould  be  in 
“ print.  A fcornful  woman ! Scorns  that 
“ he  was  Dean  of  Wells  ! No  need  of 
marrying  fuch  a woman,  who  is  fo  con- 
“ ceited  that  flie  thinks  herfelf  fit  to  govern 
“ a college  or  a univerfity.” 

P.  270.  “ Charles  Lord  Herbert,  eldefl; 
u fon  of  Henry,  Marquis  of  Worcefler, 

“ was 
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u was  matriculated  as  a member  of  Ch. 
44  Ch.  iEtat.  1 6.  natus  Lond.  I fet  this 
“ down  here,  becaufe  the  Father  and  an- 
44  ceftors  were  all  Catholics,  but  becaufe 
“ the  mother  is  a Prefbyterian,  a Capel, 
“ Hie  (againfl:  the  father’s  will,  as  it  is  faid) 
“ will  have  him  bred  a Protcftant,  fo  that 
“ by  this  change,  the  Catholics  will  lofe 
44  the  confiderablcft  family  in  England,  and 
44  the  richcft  fubjeft  the  King  has  V’ 

The  learned  Selden  had  left  no  good  ex- 
ample to  Antiquarians  in  the  point  of  gal- 

) ft 

lantry. 

“ It  is  rcafon,”  fays  he,  44  a man  that 
44  •will  have  a wife,  fhould  be  at  the  charge 
44  of  her  trinkets,  and  pay  all  the  fcores  Ihe 
44  fets  on  him.  He  that  will  keep  a mon- 

• One  cannot  help  remarking  here,  that  the  violent 
diflike  which  old  Antony  a Wood  had  conceived  to  th« 
idea  of  a lady’s  doing  any  thing,  whether  good  or  bad, 
has  drawn  him  into  the  abfurdity  of  blaming  the  Mar- 
chionefs  of  Worcetler  for  an  aft,  which,  at  that  very 
critical  period  (1677)  was,  moll  certainly,  a fervice  of 
confequcnce  to  the  religion,  and  conltitution,  of  her 
country. 
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“ key,  it  is  fit  he  fhould  pay  for  the  glaffes 
“ he  breaks.” 

The  ladies  can,  if  they  pleafe,  retaliate 
feverely  on  thofe  who  treat  them  not  with 
that  refpedt  which  they  merit.  A gentle- 
man who  had  married  a fecond  wife,  in- 
dulged himfelf  in  recurring  too  often  in 
converfation,  to  the  beauty  and  virtues 
of  his  firft  confort.  He  had,  however, 
barely  difcernment  enough  to  difcover 
that  the  fubjedt  was  not  an  agreeable  one 
to  his  prefent  lady.  “ Excufe  me,  Ma- 
“ dam,”  faid  he,  I cannot  help  ex-» 

<f  prefiing  my  regrets  for  the  dear  de- 
“ ceafed.”  “ Upon  my  honor,”  faid  the 
lady,  “ I can  moft  heartily  affirm  that  I 
“ am  as  fincere  a mourner  for  her,  as  you 
“ can  be.” 
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It  fcems  the  peculiar  property  of  weak 
underftandings  to  wonder  at  what  they  fee, 
and  to  fpend  that  time  in  being  furprized, 
which  men  of  fenfe  would  employ  in  dis- 
covering the  meaning  of  that  which  caufcd 
fuch  furprize.  Pere  Schiner,  a Jefuit  of 
peculiarly  llow  talents,  although  a good 
mathematician,  was  fcnt,  well  penfioned, 
- from  Vienna  to  Rome,  in  order  probably 
to  Write  fomc  account  of  that  celebrated 
place,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  benefac- 
tor, the  Emperor.  He  wondered  at  every 
thing  he  faw  in  his  paflage  through  Italy, 
exclaiming,  as  we  are  told  "by  Naude, 
u * Plow  I do  wonder  at  thefe  people  ! 
“ They  pay  one  with  fine  fpeeches ; they 
44  live  upon  fallads,  and  they  pelt  one  an- 
44  other  with  pebbles !”  The  wonderer 

• “ Profcdto,  funt  homi  nCs  ifti  mirabiles ! Solvunt 
“ verbis,  vefeuntur  herbi..  Sc  pugnant  lapidibus  !’* 
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finifhed  his  tour  juft  as  one  would  expcfl, 
and  carried  home  to  his  Imperial  Matter,  a 
large  flint  ftone,  which  he  had  been  taught 
to  wonder  at,  and  to  purchafe  at  a high 
rate,  as  genuine  Oriental  Bezoar.  Naude 
tells  this  ftory,  as  of  his  own  knowledge, 
but  does  not  name  the  Emperor  who  made 
fo  fagacious  a choice/ iV  • ' 

But  fince,  in  fpite  -of  all  farcafms,  all 
admonitions,  wonderers  there  will  be,  let 
us,  in  charity,  endeavour  to  fupply  them 
with  a few  remarkably  well-attefted  hifto- 
ries  of  events,  fo  very  furprizing,  and  fo 
ftrangely  unaccountable,  that  gaping  and 
flaring  at  them  may  be  allowed,  even  to 
perfons  of  common  fenfe.  The  following 
tale,  which  exactly  fuits  the  purpofe,  would 
not  deferve  a place  in  any  book,  except 
the  Adventures  of  Baron  Munchaufen  f, 
had  it  not  been  told  in  a public  company 
by  no  lefs  refpe&able  a man  than  Dr. 

+ A book  written  to  amufe  fuch  as  can  be  amufed  with 
improbable,  though  ingenious  lies. 

I 

Henry 
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Henry  Seabury,  now  an  American  Bifhop. 

He  mentioned,  as  an  inftance  of  the  long 
retention  of  life  in  fome  animals,  that  he 
was  prefent  at  Weft-cheflcr,  in  the  Pro-  , 
vince  of  New-York,  when  the  body  of  a 
turtle,  intended  for  dinner  (its  head  hav- 
ing been  prcvioufly  cut  off)  was  unac- 
countably mifTing.  In  fpite  of  a long 
fearcli,  it  was  not  found  till  the  next  day, 
and  then  it  was  difeovered  in  a held,  near 
two  miles  from  the  houfc,  to  which  it 
was  believed  to  have  found  its  own  way, 
although  two  or  three  low  fences  mull 
have  been,  fome  how  or  other,  palfed  by 
it.  To  add  to  the  wonder,  it  was  fo  full 
of  life,  after  it  was  brought  home,  that 
while  the  mafter  was  chiding  his  fervant 
for  his  negligence,  the  headlefs  trunk  had 
actually  found  its  way  out  of  doors,  and 
was  returning  to  its  old  haunt.  G. 

AVonderers  may,  if  they  pleafe,  exert 
their  amazement  at  the  aftonifhing  long- 
evity of  a tortoile,  who  was  feen  in  good 
health,  at  Bombay,  on  the  Malabar  Coafl, 

I by 
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by  Captain  Sutherland,  who  commanded  an 
Indiaman  in  or  about  the  year  1762.  This 
venerable  animal  had  been  left  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  as  an  heir-loom  when  they  deli- 
vered up  the  fortrefs  to  the  Englifh,  as 
part  of  the  portion  of  Princefs  Katherine 
in  1662.  The  ftrength  of  this  creature’s 
{hell  enabled  him  to  bear  the  weight  of 
three  foldiers  at  a time ; and  old  as  he  was, 
he  would  make  a very  confiderable  cir- 
cuit, daily,  to  colled:  his  common  pro- 
vender. 

And  that  the  Editor  may  contribute  his 
own  particular  {hare  towards  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  wonderers,  with  whom  he 
has  made  fo  free,  he  begs  leave  to  tell 
them  of  a Yew-Tree,  at  Perrone,  in  Pi- 
cardy, which,  in  his  earlier  years,  afteded 
him  with  more  aftonifhment  than  any 
objed  he  ever  faw.  It  grew  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Cloyfter,  near  the  Great  Church; 
and  before  it  wras  lopped,  it  had  darkened 
the  whole  building,  and  completely  co- 
vered the  cloyfter.  Its  trunk  was  pro- 
2 digioufly 
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digioufly  large,  more  fo  than  that  of  any 
tree  he  had  ever  feen  before,  or  has  feen 
fmce.  But  the  more  than  traditional 
hiftory  of  the  tree  is  a genuine  fubje<3:  for 
wonder.  The  monk,  who  w'ith  great 
politenefs,  did  the  honors  of  the  place, 
affirmed,  that  in  the  Trefor,  there  was 
ftill  exifting  the  grant  of  thofe  lands, 
being  then  a wood  of  yew  trees,  on  which 
the  church  is  built,  dated  in  the  year  660. 
That,  in  the  faid  grant,  the  prelent  yewr- 
tree  is  particularly  directed  to  remain  (the 
reft  of  the  wood  being  rooted  out)  as  a 
center  to  the  building,  and  is  pointed  out 
by  the  name  of  The  Old  Tew  7 rce.  No 
tree,  perhaps,  had  ever  its  antiquity  car- 
ried up  quite  fo  high  before,  and  upon 
fuch  very  plauiible  "authority. 

Naurs'  gives  great  food  for  wonderers, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  a fpecies  of  fcorpions 
m Italy,  which  are  not  only  innocent, 
as  to  be  put  between  lheets, 
to  cool  the  beds  during  the  heat  of  the 
fummer. 

The 
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The  following  artlefs  narrative,  may 
alfo  affuredly  be  wondered  at,  without 
juftly  drawing  any  charge  of  folly  on  the 
wanderers.  It  is  an  extract  from  a me- 
morandum book,  ' in  the  hand-writing 
of  Paul  Bowes,  Efq;  fon  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bowes,  of  London,  and  of  Bromley- 
Hall,  EfTex,  Knight,  and  dared  1673. 
Tire  memorandum-book  is  now  in  the 
pofTeffion  of  Mr.  Broke,  of  Nadton,  in 
Suffolk,,  who  is  a defcendant  from  the 
family,  and  who  had  in  his  poffeffion,  in 
1783.,  when  the  extradt  was  made,  two 
or  three  of  the  pieces  of  money  referred  to 
in  the  ftory. 

“ About  the  year  1658,  after  I had 
*'  been  fome  years  fettled  in  the  Middle 
ct  Temple,  in  a chamber  in  Elm-court,  up 
“ three  pair  of  ftairs,  one  night  as  I came 
“ into  my  chamber,  in  the  dark,  I went 
« into  my  ftudy,  in  the  dark,  to  lay  down 
“ my  gloves,  upon  the  table  in  my  ftudy, 
**  for  I then,  being  my  own  man,  placed 
“ my  things  in  their  certain  places,  that  I 
“ could  go  to  them  in  the  dark  ; and  as 

“ I layed 
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« I laycd  ray  gloves  down,  I felt  under 
« my  hand  a piece  of  money,  which  I 
“ then  fuppofed,  by  feeling,  to  be  a (hil- 
“ Ung ; but  when  I had  light,  I found  it 
“ a twenty-lhilling  piece  of  gold ; I did 
««  a little  reflet  how  it  might  come  there, 
“ yet  could  not  fatisfye  my  own  thoughts, 
« for  I had  no  clyent  then,  it  being  i'eve- 
'*  raj  years  before  1 was  called  to  the 
“ bar,  and  I had  few  vifitors  that  might 
<{  by  accident  drop  it  there,  and  no  friends 
**  in  town  that  might  defigncdly  lay  it 
“ there  as  a bate,  to  encourage  me  at  my 
**  ftudy  ; and,  although  I was  the  mailer 
“ of  fome  gold,  yet  I had  fo  few  pieces, 
“ I well  knew  it  was  none  of  my  number; 
“ but,  however,  this  being  the  firft  time 
“ I found  gold,  I fuppofed  it  left  there  by 
“ fome  means  which  I could  not  guefs  at. 
" About  three  weeks  after,  coining  again 
“ into  my  chamber  in  the  dark,  and  laying 
“ down  my  gloves  at  the  fame  place  in 
“ my  ftudy,  I felt  under  my  hand  a piece 
“ of  money,  which  alio  proved  a twenty- 
“ (lulling  piece  of  gold  ; this  moved  me 
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“ to  further  confideration  ; but,  after  all 
“ my  thoughtfulnefs,  I could  not  imagine 
“ any  probable  way  how  the  gold  could 
“ come  there,  and  thereupon  I was 
**  tempted  to  feel  oftentimes,  in  the  dark, 
“ in  that  place  for  more  gold  there,  but 
“ I don’t  remember  that  I ever  found 
“ any  when  I went  with  thofe  expedfca- 
“ tions  and  defires.  About  a month  after 
“ the  fecond  time,  coming  into  my  cham- 
ber  in  the  dark,  and  laying  down  my 
te  gloves  upon  the  fame  place,  on  the 
“ table  in  my  ftudy,  as  I ufed  to  do,  I 
“ felt  two  pieces  of  money  under  my 
“ hand,  which,  after  I had  lighted  my 
“ candle,  I found  to  be  two  twenty-fhilling 
**  pieces  ; and,  about  the  diftance  of  fix 
*'  weeks  after,  in  the  fame  place,  and  in 
“ the  dark,  I found  another  piece  of  gold, 
iC  and  this  about  the  diftance  of  a month, 
tc  or  five  or  fix  weeks.  I feveral  times 
“ after,  at  the  fame  place,  and  always  in 
“ the  dark,  found  twenty-fhilling  pieces 
iC  of  gold  ; at  length,  being  with  my 
**  coufin  Langton,  grandmother  to  my 
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*«  coufin  Sufan  Skipwith,  lately  married 
« to  Sir  John  Williams,  I told  her  this 
“ ltory,  and  I don’t  remember  that  I ever 
“ found  any  gold  there  after,  although 
“ I kept  that  chamber  above  two  years 
“ longer,  before  I fold  it  to  Mr.  Anthony 
“ Weldon,  who  now  hath  it,  (this  being 
“ 23d  Sept.  1673.)  Thus  I have,  to  the 
“ beft  of  my  remembrance,  truly  Hated 
“ this  fad,  but  could  never  know,  or  have 
“ any  probable  conjedure,  how  that  gold 
“ was  laid  there.” 

The  Editor  flatters  himl'elfthat  he  fhall 
have  completely  made  his  peace  with  the 
race  of  wonder ers,  when  he  has  prefented 
them  with  the  ftrange  ftory  which  follows : 
Captain  Allen,  the  writer  of  it,,  was  well 
known  as  a man  of  charader  and  honor. 
After  his  death,  a number  of  diaries,  which 
he  regularly  kept,  were  fold  by  audion  ; 
and  it  is  from  one  of  them  that  this  extrad 
is  taken  ; the  aflair  was,  doubtlefsly,  a grols 
impofture  ; but  why  fo  many  perlons 
fhould  have  joined  in  luch  a confpiracy, 
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is  a myftery ; and  yet  it  feems  that  the 
matter  of  the  houl'e  muft  have  had  all,  or 
moll  of  his  fervants  as  partakers  of  the 
plot.  Perhaps  the  ftory  may,  now  it  is 
made  public,  fall  into  the  hands  of  fome 
perfon,  who,  living  near  the  fpot,  may  be 
able  to  cut  this  Gordian  knot. 

“ Extract  from  a Manufcript  Diary  of 
“ Capt.  Allen,  (fince  Gentleman  Ufher 
“ to  her  prefent  Majefty)  A.  D.  1751. 

“ Friday,  0£t.  4.  at  eleven,  fet  out  , 
tc  from  Yarum  for  Skinningrave,  the  houfe 
**  of  one  Mr.  Appleby,  of  which  Mr. 

**  Jackfon  was  giving  a very  odd  account 
<c  he  had  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Midgeley, 

“ of  an  apparition  which  haunted  the 
£t  houfe  in  a very  remarkable  manner. 

“ As  I am  very  incredulous  in  thefe  no- 
“ tions  of  fpirits,  I wras  determined  to  take 
“ a journey  thither  to  know  the  truth,  and, 

“ if  poffible,  to  have  all  conviction,  ei- 
£C  ther  by  ocular,  or  auricular  proof,  v Ac- 
“ cordingly,  I arrived  there  about  eight  at 
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**  night,  and  afking  "for  Mr.  Appleby, 
«4  (whom  I found  a fenfible  man,  with 
44  a great  gentility  of  behaviour  for  a 
“ tanner)  I told  him  I had  taken  the  li- 
44  berty,  after  hearing  fuch  and  luch  re- 
« ports,  to  come  and  afk  a few  queftions 
44  relating  to  a fpirit  that  was  faid  to 
44  trouble  his  houfe  ; and  that  if  it  would 
44  not  be  inconvenient,  I fhould  be  obliged 
44  to  him  if  he  would  accommodate  me 
44  with  a room  all  night.  He  told  me  I 
“ was  extremely  welcome,  and  that  he 
44  was  obliged  to  any  gentlemen  that 
44  would  give  themi'clves  the  trouble  to 
44  come  ; and  did  not  doubt  but  that  he 
44  fhould  fatisfy  them,  by  the  account  he 
44  would  give  them,  which  he  declared,  as 
44  he  fhould  anfwer  at  the  great  tribunal, 
44  fhould  be  true,  fincere,  and  undifguifed, 
44  and  fhould  contain  no  incident  but 
44  what  had  happened,  and  been  tran faded 
44  in  his  houfe,  (at  firft  to  the  grief  and 
44  amazement  of  himfclf,  his  wife,  and 
41  four  fervants,)  by  this  invifible  and  un- 
44  accountable  agent.  He  laid  that  it  was 
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“ five  weeks  fince  it  had  left  them,  and 
“ that  once  before  they  were  quiet  of  it 
««  for  three  weeks,  and  then  it  returned, 
“ with  double  the  noife  and  confufion 
“ they  had  before. 

« In  the  lirft  place  he.affured  me  they 
“ had  never  feen  any  thing,  but  that  the 
««  noife  and  havock  which  they  had  in  the 
“ houfe  was  amazing  ; that  they  all  were 
“ fo  frightened,  that  one  night,  about  one 
“ o’clock,  they  thought  to  quit  the  houfe, 
««  and  retire  to  a neighbour  ; that  they 
“ could  get  no  fleep,  by  reafon  of  their 
««  beds  being  ftript  of  the  clothes,  and 
“ thrown  upon  the  ground  ; that  the 
“ women  were  thrown  into  fits,  by  being 
“ oppreffed  with  a weight  upon  their  fto- 
“ machs,  equal  to  an  hundred  weight ; 
“ upon  this  they  moved  all  their  beds  into 
“ one  room,  determined  to  fhare  an  equal 
“ fate  ; fo  that  two  men  laid  in  one  bed, 
“ two  women  in  another,  and  the  man 
««  and  his  wife  in  the  third  ; no  fooner 
<c  were  they  in  bed,  but  the  fpirit  vifited 
“ them,  the  door  being  locked  and  barred. 

“ It 
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° It  firft  walked  along  the  room,  fome- 
“ thing  like  a man,  but  with  an  uncom- 
**  mon  Hep  ; immediately  the  maids  cried 
" out  they  were  next  to  death,  by  a 
“ monftrous  weight  upon  them  ; on 
««  which  Mr.  Appleby  immediately  came 
“ to  their  relief}  that  upon  his  approach- 
“ ing  the  beds,  fomething  leapt  off,  walked 
M round  him,  which  he,  being  a man  of 
**  courage,  followed,  and  endeavoured 
**  to  take  hold  of,  but  in  vain.  Upon 
“ this  he  retired  to  his  bed,  and  imme- 
“ diately  the  maids  called  out,  they  were 
“ loiing  the  clothes  off  the  bed  ; he  told 
“ them  to  pull  hard,  which  they  did, 
“ but  they  * were  immediately  taken 
“ with  a violent  force,  and  thrown  upon 
“ the  men  : after  this  it  rattled  a chain, 
“ with  a great  noife,  round  the  room, 
“ and  inftantaneoully  they  were  alarmed 
“ with  a noife  over  their  heads,  of  a man 
“ threfhing,  as  it  were,  threihing  corn 
with  a Hail,  and  in  a minute  was  an- 

* Probably  the  cloibn,  not  the  maidt. 
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44  fwered  by  another,  and  this  continued 
“ for  fifteen  minutes  in  a very  regular 
44  way,  ftroke  for  ftroke,  as  if  two  men 
44  were  threfhing  ; then  it  defeended  into 
“ the  room  where  they  were  in  bed,  and 
“ adfced  the  fame.  Another  night  it  came 
w grunting  like  a hog,  and  after,  imitated 
44  the  noife  of  a fwine  eating  its  food  ; 
44  fometimes  it  would,  in  the  middle  of 
44  the  room,  make  a noife  like  the  pen- 
44  dulum  of  a clock,  only  much  fafter ; 
44  and  they  affured  me  that  it  continued 
44  in  their  room  one  morning  in  June 
44  till  paft  five  o’clock,  and  Mrs.  Appleby, 
44  and  all  of  them,  faw  the  clothes  taken 
44  off  them,  and  flung  with  violence  upon 
44  the  maid  ferv.ants ; but  nothing  could 
41  they  diicover,  neither  conceive  how 
M they  were  thus  ftrangely  conveyed. 
44  Upon  thefe  furprifing  things  being 
44  done,  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  the 
44  houfe  was  ftrongly  haunted  ; and  Mr. 
44  Moore,  the  landlord,  and  Juftice  Beck- 
.4t  with  went  to  Appleby,  and  often  talking 
44  with  him,  and  examining  the  fervants, 
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*c  and  telling  them  this  was  a concerted 
“ fcheme  among  them  for  fome  purpoie, 
4t  they  agreed  to  fit  up  all  night.  As  they 
**  were  putting  the  glafs  about,  lome- 
“ thing  entered  the  room,  accompanied 
“ with  a noife  like  lquirting  water 
“ out  of  a fquirt,  upon  which  they, 
“ with  a change  of  countenance,  alked 
“ him  what  that  was  ?”  Appleby  an- 
“ fwered,  ‘ It  was  only  a tafte  of  hat  he 
“ every  night  had  a fufficiency  of.’  “ Mr. 
“ Moore  advifed  him  to  keep  a gun  laden, 
•*  and  when  he  heard  it  in  the  room,  to 
**  difcharge  the  piece.  The  night  follow- 
“ ing,  the  family  being  in  bed  a9  ufual, 
“ it  came,  and  making  a fudden  (land, 
w threw  fomething  upon  the  ground, 
“ which  feemed  to  them  as  if  fome  fort 
“ of  feed  had  fallen  out  of  a paper.  In 
“ the  morning,  Mrs.  Appleby,  looking 
M about  the  room,  wondering  what  it 
“ could  be  that  had  been  call  upon  the 
“ ground,  gathered  up  a confiderable 
“ quantity  ot  gunpowder  in  corns,  which 
“ greatly  furprifed  her.  The  next  night  it 
F f 3 
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“ came  in  the  fame  manner,  but  what  it 
“ let  fall  made  a greater  noife,  like  fhot, 
“ and  in  the  morning,  they,  to  their  real 
“ aftonifhment,  found  a great  many  fhots. 
“ This  afforded  room  for  flrange  conjec- 
“ tures ; and  accordingly  fhe  told  me  fhe 
“ then  did  not  know  what  to  think,  whe- 
“ ther  it  was  really  an  apparition  or  not : 
“ for  that  the  lcattcring  of  this  powder 
“ and  fnot  the  very  two  fucceeding  nights 
“ after  Mr.  Moore  advifed  them  to  fhoot, 
“ greatly  dilconcerted  them,  though  again, 
<c  upon  reflexion,  they  had  had  fo  many 
<c  proofs  of  fomething  more  than  it  was 
“ poffible  for  any  human  creature  to  per- 
“ form,  that  fhe  was  again  led  to  believe  it 
M muff  be  fomething  not  of  this  world, 
“ and  that  in  the  throwing  down  the  pow- 
u der  and  fhot,  it  might  be  done  in  con- 
“ tempt,  and  was  as  much  as  to  fay, 
“ ‘ What,  you  would  fhoot  me  ?’  Once, 
“ when  it  was  in  the  midft  of  its  career, 
“ one  of  the  men,  after  compefmg  him- 
“ felf  for  the  purpofe,  addreffed  it  in  thefe 
“ words : In  the  name  of  God  the  Father, 
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" Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  what  art  thou, 
“ and  what  doft  thou  want  ? if  any  perfon 
“ here  can  contribute  to  thy  eaie,  fpcak, 
M and  nothing  fhall  be  omitted  that  can 
“ procure  it.  During  the  time  he  was  fpeak- 
tc  ing  it  was  filent,  but  immediately  upon 
“ his  ceafing  it  began  its  uiual  noife ; 
“ when  he  fpoke  again  the  lame  words, 
“ but  no  anfwcr  followed.  Mr.  Appleby 
“ declared,  that  one  night,  when  his  fer- 
“ vants  were  very  merry,  dancing  and 
“ making  a confiderable  noife,  that  this 
“ goblin  made  fo  much  greater  dif- 
turbance  over  their  heads,  as  one  would 
**  have  thought  that  twenty  people  were 
44  dancing  there  ; upon  which,  he  went 
44  up  then  with  a light,  but  nothing  could 
**  he  difcover.  When  he  told  me  this 
**  furprizing  narration,  which  he  delivered 
**  wnth  fo  much  plainnefs  and  fin  crity.free 
“ from  embarralfment,  I own  I was  fome- 
“ thing  daggered,  for  he  gave  not  the  lead 
caufe  to  iufpeft  his  veracity.  And,  upon 
<l/  my  examining  all  his  fervants,  they,  writh 
M out  any  heiitation,  confirmed  what  their 
F f 4 **  maftec 
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“ mailer  had  advanced  : fo  that  my  ex- 
“ pe&ation  of  hearing  the  reports  (which 
“ I had  heard)  refuted,  was  intirely  fruf- 
**  trated,  and  I no  little  furprized  to  hear 
“ them  fo  ftrongly  vouched.  I defired  to 
**  lay  in  the  room  which  this  troublefome 
“ gueft  the  mod  frequented  ; but  they  told 
“ me  it  occupied  the  whole  houfe,  and 
**  no  room  efcaped ; fo  I retired  to  my 
“ apartment  at  eleven,  and  read  Milton  till 
“ about  one,  then  went  to  bed,  not  with- 
“ out  wifhing  (yet  not  prefumptuoufly) 
*(  that  I might  have  fome  ftrange  convic- 
“ tion  before  morning,  but  met  with  none; 
“ and  after  a [good  night’s  fleep,  arofe  at 
**  feven.  One  cannot  help  obferving  upon 
“ this  affair,  that  as  the  man  could  have 
“ no  advantage  or  end,  to  anfwer  in  pro- 
“ pagating  this  ftory,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
4t  is  known  to  be  a perfon  of  veracity,  and 
“ not  addi&ed  to  lying,  it  would  almoft 
“ incline  one  to  believe  it : I fay  almoft , 
“ for  I own  I fhould  give  more  credit  to 
“ the  thing  if  I had  conviction  either  ocu- 
**  lar  or  auricular,  and  that  one  cannot 
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“ think  the  man  fo  bafe  as  to  aflert,  fo 
" ftrongly  as  he  does,  a falfity,  and  know 
“ it  to  be  fuch,  for  if  it  is  a collufion,  it 
**  cannot  be  carried  on  without  his  pri- 
•*  vity  ; fo  that  upon  the  whole  this  is  my 
“ opinion,  l believe,  and  don’t  believe.  ’ 
The  Editor  cannot  help  oblerving  that 
the  very  circumftancc  of  the  powder  and 
fhot  ought  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
Capt.  Allen.  Could  the  moft  credulous 
liftener  to  a ghoft-ftory,  believe  that  a 
fpirit  could  buy,  or  fteal,  fuch  grofs  fub- 
ftances  ? Another  remark  naturally  occurs, 
wherever  country-folks  hear  praeter-na- 
tural  noifes,  they  are  always  noifcs  con- 
nested  with  ruftic  occupations  and  ideas. 
Thais,  Mr.  Appleby’s  fpirit,  fometimes 
thrafhed  like  a labourer,  and  fometimes 
grunted  like  a hog.  Similar  to  this,  is 
the  behavior  of  a brother-fpe&re,  at  F.  in 
Berks,  who  has  kept,  and  Bill  keeps,  pof- 
feflion  of  the  ftaircafe  belonging  to  an 
antique  manfion,  for  many  years.  This 
truly  rufticated  being  entertains  himfelf 
very  often,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  in 
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carrying  facks  of  invifible  corn  from  the  bot- 
tom, to  the  landing-place  on  the  top  of  the 
great  hairs,  which  he  there  empties.  Of  this, 
Farmer  W.  (a  man  of  an  excellent  cha- 
rafter)  and  his  wife  and  family,  are  as 
fully  perfuaded,  at  of  their  exiftence ! ! ! 
Milton’s  “ lubbar-fiend,”  was  formed  from 
the  ghofts  which  haunt  farm-houfes,  not 
from  the  fpeftre  which  ftalks  through 
knightly  halls. 
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No.  I. 


S the  foregoing  work  owes  many 


obligations  to  thofe  performances 
which  go  under  the  name  of  Ana,  it  is 
by  way  of  acknowlegement  for  their  af- 
fiftance,  that  the  following  odd  poem  is 
introduced.  Little  as  is  its  merit,  it  may 
ferve  as  a catalogue  to  thofe  who  are  anx- 
ious in  collecting  that  fpecies  of  amufing 
literature. 

Fortunius  un  jour  dina 
Chez  un  grand,  ou  on  raifonna 
Bicn  fort,  fur  Pcrroniana 
Thuuna,  Valcfiana, 

Apres  quoi,  on  examina 
Lequel  de  Patiniana 
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Vaut  moins,  ou  de  Naudaeana  ? 
S’il  falloit  a Chevra*ana 
Preferer  Parrhafiana  ? 

Et  prifer  Menagiana 
Plus  que  les  Scaligerana  ? 

En  liberte  chacun  prona, 

Ou  fuivant  fon  gout  condatima, 
L’un,  St.  Evremoniana, 
L’autre,  Fureteriana, 

Un  tiers,  l’avantage  donna 
Sur  eux,  a Sorbieriana, 

Tel  contre  Anonymiana 
Contre  les  Vafconiana, 

Et  contre  l’Arlequiniana, 

Tint  bon  pour  Santoliana. 

Au  defert,  on  queftionna 
Si  le  nom  Bourfaultiana, 

Celui  d’Ancilloniana, 

De  Vigneul-Marvilliana, 

Et  de  Colomefiana, 

Jamais  des  auteurs  emana  ? 

Si  1’on  verroit  Pithasana, 

Et  d’autres  que  promis-on-a, 
Tels  que  font,  Baluziana, 

Dc  Selden,  Seldeniana, 

De  Daumus,  Daumiana, 

De  Calvin,  Calviniana, 

De  Bourbon,  Bourboniana, 
De  Grotius,  Grotiana, 

De  Bignon,  Bignonana, 

De  Sallot,  Saliotiana, 
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De  Segrais,  Segraifiana, 

Comm  ire,  Commiriana, 

Enfin  Cafauboniana, 

Et  le  Bourdelotiana, 

Mcme,  Furftanbergianal 
Fortunius  lors  epina 
Et  d’un  ton  qui  predomina. 

La  difpute,  ainfi,  termina  : 

« Mcffieurs — nul  de  tous  ces  An» 

« Ne  vaut  l’Ypccacuanha.” 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  trans- 
late a piece  which  confifts  almoft  entirely  - 
of  untranflateable  words,  and  the  whole 
fting  of  which,  (fuch  as  it  is)  may  be 
found  in  the  laft  fix  lines,  which  may  be 
thus  imitated  in  Englifh. 

They  now  had  reckon’d  all  the  Am> 

And  even  Furftenburghiana 

Had  had  their  turn — when,  well-nigh  dol’d, 

Fortunio  thus  the  conteft  clos’d, 
u Good  folks,  one  grain  of  Ypecacuanha, 
u Is  more  than  worth  your  catalogue  of  Ana,” 
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Under  the  article  Alchymy,  the  fub- 
fequent  piece  of  biography,  and  the  my- 
fterious  extracts  which  follow  it,  fhould 
have  had  their  place. 

Nicolas  Flamel,  the  apoftle  of  French 
alchymifts,  was  a native  of  Pontoife,  and 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, exercifed  the  profeflion  of  a notary 
at  Paris.  He  began  life  without  any  for- 
tune, but  all  at  once,  he  became  rich, 
and  employed  his  wealth  in  a way  that 
did  him  honor,  for  he  relieved  the  dif- 
treffed,  founded  hofpitals,  and  repaired 
places  of  divine  worfhip.  Naude  attri- 
butes this  fudden  rife  of  circumftances  to 
his  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the  Jews, 
who  in  1394  were  expelled  from  France, 
and  whofe  mortgages,  &c.  &c.  he  fuppofes, 
Flamel  purchafed  of  them,  to  his  own 
great  advantage.  Other  writers  have  com- 
pletely refuted  this  ftory.  It  is  eafier,  and 
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much  more  pi£turefque,  to  attribute  his 
myfterious  profperity  to  that  great  fecret 
which  has  been  fought  for  through  ages, 
and  which,  to  this  day , has  its  believers. 
Accordingly,  Paul  Lucas,  the  moft  lying 
of  travellers,  (wboy  yet , travelled  by  com- 
mand of  Louis  XIV.  and  XV.  fuccejjively) 
affirms,  that  a Dervis  had  allured  him  that 
Nicolas  Plamel  was  living,  in  the  preient 
century,  lomewhere  in  India,  and  that  his 
death  and  burial  had  been  an  impollure, 
a faggot  having  been  interred  in  his 
room  1 

The  curiofity  of  fome  perfons  has  gone 
fo  far  as  to  excite  them  to  fearch  the  cel- 
lars of  the  houfd  in  which  this  fuppofed 
adept  refided,  and  which  is  ftill  exiiling 
at  the  corner  of  the  ftreets  “ Des  Ecri- 
“ vains”  and  “ Marivault,”  at  Paris;  they 
dug  in  every  probable  place,  and  did  ac- 
tually difCover  earthen  vafes,  recipients, 
and  pots,  half  filled  with  a mineral  fub- 
ftance.  What  food  for  a languine  ima- 
gination ! 


There 
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There  vwere  once  to  be  feen,  on  an  old 
beam  in  the  fame  houfe,  rude  reprefenta- 
tions  of  Nicolas,  and  of  his  wife  Pernelle, 
and  feveral  odd,  and  apparently  hierogly- 
phical  figures,  engraved  on  {tones  in  the 
wall.  But  in  1756,  fome  incognitos,  pre- 
tending to  be  influenced  by  religious  mo- 
tives to  repair  the  houfe,  as  belonging  to 
the  church,  got  pofleflion  of  thefe  pre- 
cious ‘ morceaux,’  and  carried  them  away 
privately,  neglecting  to  pay  for  the  re- 
pairs they  had  ordered,  or  perhaps  only 
delaying  the  payment,  until  they  fhould 
be  enriched  by  Flamel’s  reliques. 

' r . - ‘ ' * - 

No.  III. 

Extracts  from  a fcarce  collection  of  Her- 
metic Poetry,  by  Elias  Alhmole.  Printed 
1652.  It  has  a Angular  engraving  on  the 
title-page,  with  this  infeription, 

• j m 

« Serpens  & bufo  gradiens  fuper  terram,  Aquila  vo- 

u Ians,  eft  noftrum  Magifterium.” 

The 
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The  book  abounds  with  other  myftical 
prints,  not  ill  executed.  Thefe  extrads 
are  given  as  a lpecimen  of  the  ilrange 
method  in  which  Alchyiniftic  writers  al- 
fed  to  explain  their  arcana. 

The  Bird  of  Hermes,  by  G.  Ripley. 

In  the  fea,  withouten  lefTe  *, 

Stands  th<  bird  bf  Hermes, 

Eating  his  wings,  variable, 

And  thereby  makes  himfelf  more  liable. 

When  all  his  feathers  be  agone, 

He  flandcth  ftill  there,  like  a (tone. 

Here  is  now  both  white  and  red. 

And  alio  the  (tone,  to  quicken  the  dead. 

All  and  fume,  withouten  fable, 

Both  hard  and  nefh  f,  and  malleable. 
Underftand  no  v well  aright. 

And  thank  God  of  this  light. 

Hints,  by  Thomas  Charnock,  as  to  bring- 
ing the  great  work  to  bear. 

We  work  this  work  of  wonder 
By  meafure,  weight,  and  number. 

• Lefle  for  leafing,  lying, 

f Quarre,  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word  / 
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When  he  is  full  black,  then  take  fome  payne 
To  wafli  him  feven  times,  in  th’ water  of  Jourdayne. 

* ' 

Fro  the  tyme  that  he  be  black  and  ded, 

Wafh  him  feven  times,  or  he  be  perfed  red. 

And  whew  you  fee  him  perfed  red. 

Then— take  a ftone  and  knock  him  o’  th’  head. 

Id  eft  * 

When  this  woman  is  brought  to  bed. 

Take  the  chyld,  and  knock  him  o’  th’  head. 

• \ • i 

Nonfenfical  and  puerile,  as  the  pre- 
ceding verfes  appear  to  be,  yet  too  truly  it 
may  be  faid, 

“ Hae  nugae  feria  ducent 

<c  In  mala ” 


f 0 

for  thefe,  and  fuch  as  thefe,  have  had  the 
almoft  incredible  effect  of  overpowering 
the  fenfes  and  faculties  of  many  rational 
beings,  and  have,  (in  fpite  of  innumerable, 

* The  foregoing  diftich  certainly  needed  explanation, 
but,  unluckily,  none  but  adepts  can  comprehend  that 
folution  which  is  here  given. 
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wretched  examples)  tempted  them  to  the 
chafe  of  a fuppoled  fecret,  which,  when 
believed  to  be  nearly  difeovered,  has  always 
difappeared,  “ and  left  the  wretch  to 

u 91 

44  weep. 


No.  IV. 

Extra#  from  a letter  to  the  Editor,  in 
confequence  of  an  enquiry  which  he 
wifhed  to  be  made  after  a book  writ- 
ten by  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  which  was 
mentioned  under  the  article  “ Books.” 

**  — ■' — According  to  your  d^fire,  I 
“ have  fent  you  a lhort  account  of  Sir 
**  Robert  Dudley’s  book,  ‘ Del  Arcano 
**  del  mare.’ — It  is  a large  well  printed 
“ folio,  ‘ Nel  primo  del  quali  fi  tratta 
**  della  longitudine  praticabile  in  diverfi 
**  modi,  d’invenzione  dell’  autore — (fays 
" the  title-page) — Nel  fecondo  delle  carte 
“ iue  generali,  e di  Portolani  rettificati 
**  in  longitudine,  e latitudine. — Nel  terzo, 

G g 2 “ della 
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“ della  difciplina  fua  maritima  e mlll- 
“ tare. — Nel  quarto,  dell’  architettura  fua 
**  nautica,  di  vafcelli  da  guerra. — Nel 
“ quinto,  della  navigazione  fcientifica,  e 
“ perfetta,  cioe  Spirale,  o di  gran  Circoli. 
“ — Nel  fefto,  delle  carte  fue  geografiche 
“ e particulari. 

“ In  Firenze  nella  flamperia  di  Fran- 
“ cefco  Onofri.  1646. — I took  no  ex- 
“ tra&s  from  it.  It  feems  to  be  filled 
“ with  mathematical  explanations  of  dia- 
**  grams,  extremely  well  engraved,  many 
of  different  fliapes  with  moveable  hands. 
“ Fie  has  invented  an  ‘ Orivolo  Mercu- 
“ riale,  e fifone  per  mifurare  il  tempo — 
“ much  in  the  manner  of  our  hour-glaffes, 
“ but  more  complex.  The  book  is  kept 
**  with  great  care.” 

*1 

No.  V. 

The  following  fingular  relation,  which 
may  be  found  in  Bell’s  Travels,  ought  to 
have  appeared  under  the  article  of  Books. 
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It  Teems  furprifing  that  as  it  has  been  near 
thirty  years  in  print,  it  has  not  tempted 
Tome  virtuofo  to  take  a trip  as  far  as  Sibe-» 
ria,  in  fcarch  of  the  uncommon  library 
therein  defcribcd. 

“ After  the  Irtifh  has  run  many  miles 
“ through  a hilly  country  covered  with 
“ wood,  it  pafles  through  a fine  fruitful 
“ plain,  inhabited  by  the  Kalmucs,  till  it 
44  comes  to  a houfe  called  “ Sedmy-Palaty,” 
u or  the  Seven  Rooms,  fituated  to  the 
44  right,  in  coming  down  the  river.  It  is 
“ very  furprizing  to  find  l'uch  a regular  pa- 
M lace  in  the  midft  of  a defert.  Some  of  the 
“ Tartars  fay  it  was  built  by  Tamerlane, 
“ (called  by  the  Tartars,  Temyr  Ack  Sack, 
“ or  LameTemyr)  others,by  GingeezChan. 

“ The  building,  according  to  the  beft 
“ information  which  I could  obtain,  is  of 
“ brick  or  ftone,  w^ell  finifhed,  and  con- 
“ tinues  ftill  entire.  It  confifts  of  feven 
“ apartments,  under  one  roof,  from 
“ whence  it  has  the  name  of  the  feven 
G g 3 44  palaces. 
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“ palaces.  Several  of  thefe  rooms  are 
“ filled  with  fcrolls  of  glazed  paper,  fairly 
“ wrote,  and  many  of  them  in  gilt  cha- 
“ rafters.  Some  of  the  fcrolls  are  black, 
“ but  the  greateft  part  white.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written  is  that 
“ of  the  Tongufts,  or  Calmucs.  While  I 

“ was  at  Tobolfky,  I met  with  a foldier 

/ 

“ in  the  ftreet  with  a bundle  of  thefe  pa- 
“ pers  in  his  hand.  He  afked  me  to  buy 
“ them,  which  I did  for  a fmall  fum.  I 
“ kept  them  till  my  arrival  in  England, 
“ when  I diftributed  them  among  my 
“ friends,  and  particularly  to  that  learned 
“ antiquarian  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  va- 
“ lued  them  at  a high  rate,  and  gave  them 
“ a place  in  his  celebrated  mufeum.  Two 
u of  thefe  fcrolls  were  fent  by  order  of  the 
“ Emperor  Peter  the  Firft,  to  the  Royal 
“ Academy  at  Paris.  The  Academy  re- 
tf  turned  a tranfiation,  which  I faw  in  the 
cc  Rarity  Chamber  at  St.  Peterfburg.  One 
t(  of  them  contained  a commiffion  for  & 
fi  Lama,  or  Prieft,  and  the  other  a form 
fl  of  prayer  to  the  Deity.  Whether  this 

l(  interpreta- 
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“ interpretation  may  be  depended  on  or 
“ not,  I fhall  not  determine.  The  Tartars 
“ efteem  them  all,  facred  writings,  as  appears 
“ from  the  care  they  take  to  preferve  them. 
“ Perhaps  they  may  contain  fome  valuable 
“ pieces  of  antiquity,  particularly,  antient 
“ hiftory.” 

Should  a with  to  difcover  the  treafurc 
which  this  ftrange  edifice  probably  con- 
tains, excite  fome  enterprifing  fpirit  to 
vifit  the  fpot,  it  is  humbly  hoped  that 
he  would,  in  his  way  home,  make  a 
little  circuit,  and,  by  falling  down  the 
Don,  and  crofting  the  Black  Sea,  reach 
Mount  Athos,  where  travellers  agree,  are 
feveral  monafteries,  with  libraries  full  of 
books,  which  are  illegible  to  thofe  holy 
brotherhoods,  but  whofe  contents  are  pro- 
bly  well  worth  infpe&ion. 


No.  VI. 

The  curious  anecdote  which  follows 
was  taken  from  “ Nouvelle  Defcription 
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“ tics  Environs  dc  Paris,”  a book  of 
credit,  publiftred  at  Paris,  in  1786.  It 
gives  a frightful  inlUnce  of  the  licentiouf- 
neft  of  what  the  French  probably  ftyle, 
“ Pc  bon,  vieux,  temps  de  Henri  do 

bourbon,”  and  proves,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  “ Populace,  furieufe,  6c  fourde,” 
of  France,  arc,  at  leaft,  as  noxious  as  the 
worll  F.nglilh  mob.  No  tranllation  is 
given,  as  an  intimation  that  it  need  not 
be  perilled  by  thole  who  do  not  love  pain- 
ful ftories. 

Lagny,  petite  ville  de  la  brie,  fituee 
fur  les  bords  de  la  Marne,  a quatre  lietics 
de  Mcaijx  6c  a lix  de  Paris,  fameufe  dans 
I’Hiftoire  par  fon  commerce  conliderahle, 
par  les  guerres  dont  cile  a er<£  le  theatre,  dc 
par  tin  tilhge  aulfi  barbare  qu’il  eft  etonnant 
de  le  voir  cn  vigueur,  dans  ce  fieclc  dc 
lumiere. 

Sous  Charles  VIP  les  habitans  dc  cette 
ville  s’opposerent  aux  Anglois  avee  tant 
dc  fermete,  que  ce  Roi  loua  lcijr  grande  Sc, 
vertueul’e  rehftance. 
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Sous  Henri  IV.  cette  ville  ne  fe  montra 
pas  auili  fidele  4 fon  legitime  Roi.  En 
1 544  elle  fe  revolta.  Le  Marechal  de 
Lorcas  qui  fe  trouvoit  dans  le  canton  avec 
fes  troupes,  fut  charge  de  foumettre  ces 
rebelles  ; la  ville  fut  afliegtfe  & prile 
d’aflaut  ; pour  fe  conformer  aux  bonne* 
intentions  dc  fon  Mai'tre,  ce  general  n’ufa 
point  du  droit  de  la  vidoire ; ainfi  au  lieu 
de  paflcr  tous  les  habitant  au  fil  de  lVpee, 
comme  ce!a  pratique  apres  un  aflaut,  il  pro- 
pofa,  pour  le  foir  memc,  une  fete,  oil  il 
invitu  tontes  les  dames  de  la  ville,  mais 
cette  conduite  pacifique,  en  apparence, 
cachoit  de  projets  de  violence  & de  per- 
fulie. 

Au  milieu  de  la  f£te,  tandis  que  la  joic 
&:  les  plaifirs  fembloient  bannir  la  mefiance 
les  inimities,  le  Marechal  de  Lorges  fait 
fermer  les  portes,  eteindre  les  lumicres,  & 
dans  Tinliant  toutcs  les  Bourgeoifcs  de 
Lagny  font  livrees  fans  diftindion,  a l’im- 
pemeufe  luxure  des  foldats.  La  tradition 
du  pays  lemoigne  qu?  ces  dames,  quoique 
tres  fenliblcs  a cet  affront,  en  furent  encore 
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moins  irritees  que  leurs  maris.  Les  fuites 
de  cette  a&ion  infame  repandoient  une  fe- 
condite  general,  qui  produifit  une  nouvelle 
generation,  dont  on  aflure  que  font  iffus 
tous  le  habitans  de  Lagny ; mais  ceux-ci 
rougiflent  de  cette  fource  irreguliere,  & fe 
regardent  comme  vivement  infultes  lcrf- 
qu’on  leur  en  rappelle  le  fouvenir. 

Les  plaifans  qui,  pour  faire  aliufion  au 
Capitaine  de  Lorges,  leurs  demandent 
tc  Combien  vaut  forge  ?”  font  tres-mal 
accueillis.  On  les  faifit,  on  les  emporte,  & 
« fans  mifericorde  on  les  plonge  dans  la  fon- 
taine  fituee  au  milieu  de  la  ville.  “ J’ai 
“ moi-meme  ete  temoin,”  ditM.  de  Saint- 
Foix,  “ de  cette  vengeance  poptilaire,  ex- 
“ ercee  fur  un  jeune  Parilien,  qui  ne  fachant 
“ pas  les  confequences  de  cette  queftion, 
“ la  fit  de  la  meilleur  foi  du  monde.” 
Cependant,  comme  on  vend  de  forge  a 
Lagny,  & que  f acheteur  ne  peut  fe  dif- 
penfer  de  s’informer  du  prix,  il  doit  prendre 
garde  de  tenir  fa  main  dans  le  fac  en  faifant 
la  dangereufe  queftion. 
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L’aventure  fuivante,  plus  recemment  a r- 
riv^e,  prouve  jufqu’a  quel  point  une  popu- 
lace ignorante  & livree  a elle  mcrac,  peut 
porter  la  cruaute  dans  fes  caprices. 

Au  moi  de  Septcmbre  1766,  tine  Dame 
aflez  jolie  paflant  a Lagny  dans  la  voiturc 
publique,  fut  portce  par  fes  compagnons 
de  voyage  a demander  “ Combicnt  vaut 
u forge  ?”  Elle  fit  cette  quefiion  fans  en 
connoitrc  ni  la  caufe  ni  les  fuitcs.  I.e 
pcuple  irrite  s’emeute,  fuit  le  carrofle  a 
Taubcrge,  & dcmande  cettc  femme  a grands 
cris.  Les  voyageurs  ne  pouvant  refifter 
aux  clameurs  & aux  menaces  du  peuple, 
managcrcnt  adroitement  l’evafion  de  cette 
dame,  qui  fe  retira  dans  feglife.  Cettc 
populace  n’ofa  pas  violer  cct  afile,  mais  une 
partie  fe  dctacha  vers  le  cure,  & exigca 
que  cette  infolcnte  leur  fut  li\Tee.  Le  cure 
ayant  en  vain  voulu  defendre  l’etrangere, 
piit  le  parti  d’aller  la  trouver,  &c  de  l’ex- 
horter  a ne  pas  refifter  plus  long-terns  a la 
fatisfadlion  qu’on  exigeoit : elle  rcpondit 
qu  elle  etoit  dans  un  terns  critique,  3c 
qu  elle  mourroit,  fi  on  lui  faifoit  fubir  un 
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chatiment  qu’elle  n’avoit  pas  merite,  puif- 
qu’elle  ignoroit  que  fa  queftion  fut  une 
infulte.  Dans  la  crainte  que  la  populace 
ne  s’accrut  jufqu’a  ne  plus  rien  refpe&er, 
le  pafteur  fit  fcrmer  les  portes  de  l’eglife, 
retira  chez  lui  cette  malheureufe,  & repre- 
fenta  aux  mutins  la  bonne  foi  de  la  dame, 
& 1’etat  ou  elle  fe  trouvoit,  bien  propre  a 
les  defarmer,  Mais  ces  furieux,  fourds 
aux  meilleurs  raifonnemens,  furent  de- 
mander  juftice  au  Seigneur,  qui  jugeant  la 
fermentation  trop  grande,  crut  devoir  les 
fatisfair'e,  en  ordonnant  a la  marechaullee 
de  leur  livrer  cette  femme,  qui,  malgre  fes 
prieres  & fes  larmes,  fut  inhumainement 
plongce  dans  l’eau  froide  de  la  fontaine. 
Elle  en  fortit  avec  des  convulfions  affreufes, 
& quelques  minutes  apres  elle  expira. 

Je  n’ajouteral  point  les  reflexions  un  peu 
hardies  du  tfemoin  oculaire  de  qui  j’ai  em- 
prunte  la  relation  de  cet  evenement  atroce. 
Mai  j6  perfifterai  a dire  qu'il  eft  bien 
affligeant  d’apprendre  que  dans  le  dix- 
huitieme  fiecle,  a lix  lieues  de  la  capitale  de 
la  France,  un  ufage  digne  des  terns  d’igno- 
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ranee  & d’anarchie,  un  ufage  aufli  barbare 
foit  aujourd’hui  en  vigueur,  & puiiTe  fe 
renouveller  impuneraent.  Lumieres,  po- 
liteffe,  philofophie,  quelle  diftance  vous 
i'epare  de  la  populace  ! 


No.  VII. 

* 

The  mention  which  has  been  made  of 
that  very  extraordinary  character,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Patten,  may  probably  have  raifed  foine 
curiolity  concerning  him,  and  the  reader 
may  not  diflike  to  hear  a few  genuine  par- 
ticulars of  his  life  and  converfation.  He 
had  been  chaplain  to  a man  of  war,  and 
had  contracted  a kind  of  marine  roughnefs 
from  his  voyages  ; he  was  of  an  athletic 
make,  and  had  a confiderable  (hare  of  wit 
and  humor,  not  reftrained  by  any  ftritt 
ideas  of  profeflional  propriety.  He  was, 
during  many  years,  curate  of  Whitftable, 
at  a very  lmall  0ipend,  and  ufed  every  Sun- 
day to  travel,  in  a butcher’s  cart,  to  do 

duty 
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duty  at  another  church.  Whitftable,  lying 
clofe  to  the  fea,  is  very  aguiffi,  fo  that  had 
he  been  difmifled,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  for  the  Archbiffiop  of  Canterbury, 
to  whom  the  living  belonged,  to  have  pro- 
vided another  curate  at  the  fame  low  rate  : 
this  he  well  knew,  and  prefuming  upon  it, 
was  a great  plague  to  every  new  primate. 
PJe  kept  a miftrefs  publicly,  and  had  that 
efteem  for  punch,  that  when  his  fermons 
were  too  long,  fome  one  ffiewing  him  a 
lemon,  might  at  any  time  caufe  him  to 
bring  his  difcourfe  to  an  abrupt  conclufion, 
that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  adjourn  to 
the  public  houfe. 

When  Dr.  Wake  was  Archbiffiop,  fome 
tale-bearer  informed  his  Grace,  that  Mr. 
Patten  had  given  a marriage-certificate, 
which  he  had  figned  by  the  title  of  Biffiop 
of  Whitftable.  At  the  next  vifitation,  the 
Archbiffiop  fternly  afked  Mr.  P.  whether 
the  report  was  true  ? To  which  Patten  re- 
plied, “ I fhall  anfwer  your  Grace’s 

“ queftion  by  another. Are  you  fool 

“ enough 
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“ enough  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  it  be 
“ true  ?” 

When  Dr.  Seeker  was  enthroned,  or 
foon  after,  he  gave  a charge  to  his  clergy, 
and,  among  other  articles,  found  great  fault 
with  the  fcanty  allowance  often  paid  to 
curates.  Mr.  Patten,  who  was  there, 
(though  not  fummoned,  as  his  ufual  bold- 
nefs  at  thefe  meetings,  occalloned  an  order 
for  him  to  be  left  out  of  the  lift)  arofe  from 
his  feat,  and  bowing  to  the  Archbilhop, 
faid  with  a loud  voice,  “ I thank  your 
u Grace.”  After  the  charge  was  over, 
this  troublefome  lubaltern,  buitling  through 
the  croud,  came  up  to  the  metropolitan, 
who  feeing  that  he  could  not  avoid  him, 
began  with  the  ufual  queftion,  w You  are, 
“ Sir,  I apprehend^  curate  of  Whitftable  ?” 
“ I am  fo,”  returned  Mr.  Patten,  “ and 
“ have  received  the  paltry  fum  of  thirty 
“ pounds  per  annum  from  your  Grace’s 
41  predeceflors,  for  doing  the  duty  of  a 
“ living  which  brings  in  full  three  hundred.” 
“ Don’t  enlarge,  Mr.  Patten,”  faid  the 
. Arch- 
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Archbifhop  ; “ No,  but  I hope  your  Grace 
“ wllf*  rejoined  the  curate. 

It  chanced  that  a fubftantial  fanner  in 
Whitftable,  who  had  frequently  promifed 
fcis  fon  to  take  him  in  as  partner  in  his 
farm,  or  to  leave  it  him  at  his  death,  died, 
without  performing  either  of  his  promifes. 
His  widow,  a fecond  wife,  took  poffeffion 
of  the  premifes,  without  regarding  the  re- 
prefentations  of  the  fon,  who  in  vain  plead- 
ed his  pretenfions  to  the  partnerlhip,  at 
leaft.  Not  long  after,  the  widow  came  to 
Patten,  with  a deplorable  tale  of  a ghoft, 
which  haunted  her  houfe,  out-houfes,  &c. 
dragging  chains,  and  rattling  fetters.  The 
curate,  who,  though  no  believer  in  fpirits, 
was  yet  fenfible  that  at  any  rate,  the  affair 
muft  turn  to  his  pecuniary  advantage, 
put  on  his  graveft  air,  and  told  the  woman 
“ that  what  fire  afked  was  no  trivial  mat- 
« ter ; that  befides  a confiderable  flock  of 
“ courage,  the  enterprize  demanded  deep 
“ learning,  as  the  whole  form  of  exorcifm 
“ ought  to  be  fpoken  in  Latin.  That  in- 

**  deed 
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U deed  he  was  fully  matter  of  thefe  requi- 
« fites,  but  that  he  could  not  give  himfelf 
“ the  trouble  of  exerting  them,  under  the 
“ fum  of  a guinea.”  To  this  demand,  the 
woman  conlentcd,  after  fome  demur,  and 
the  bcfl  parlor  was  fitted  up  for  the  curate  s 
reception,  according  to  his  directions,  w ith 
a large  fire,  two  candles,  and  a bowl  of 
punch.  He  theft  took  his  poft,  and  waited 
for  the  apparition,  who,  unluckily,  not 
knowing  the  lort  of  man  he  had  to  ileal 
with,  and  thinking  to  terrify  him,  as  he 
had  done  by  others,  began  his  perambula- 
tions as  ufual,  around  the  premiles;  but  no 
fooner  did  the  pried  hear  the  chain,  and 
the  groans,  than  he  Tallied  forth,  and 
without  delay  feized  the  poor  ghod  by  the 
collar,  belabouring  him  at  the  fame  time 

« 4 

feverely  with  an  oaken  fapling.  The  young 
farmer  finding  himfelf  by  no  means  a match 
for  his  opponent,  fell  on  his  knees,  and 
owned  the  whole  contrivance,  conjuring 
the  exorcid,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  ex- 
pofe  him,  nor  to  reveal  the  fecrct  to  his 
mother-in-law,  who  would  be  glad  of  the 
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opportunity  to  turn  him  out  of  the  houfe, 
with  fome  degree  of  pretence.  His  in- 
treaties were  heard,  and  he  was  difmiffed, 
on  a folemn  promife  not  to  difturb  the 
houfe  again  ; on  this  condition,  hopes 
were  given  to  him  of  a comfortable  fettle- 
ment  with  his  ftep-mother. 

Early  in  the  morn,  fhe  came  down, 
anxious  to  know  what  had  paifed  the  pre- 
ceding night,  when  fhe  was  informed  by 
the  prieft,  that  he  had  had  a terrible  con- 
flict with  the  deceafed,  who  was  one  of 
moft  fierce,  obftinate  fpirits  he  had  ever 
met  with.  That,  at  length,  he  had  laid 
him,  at  the  expence  of  much  Latin. 
“ Poor  wicked  foul,”  continued  he,  “ I 
“ forgive  hhn,  although  great  part  of  his 
“ difquiet  is  owing  to  thirty  fhillings,  of 
which  he  defrauded  me,  but  which  he 
u defired,  nay,  commanded,  you  to  pay.  On 
“ this  condition  only,  and  on  your  allowing 
“ his  fon  a fhare  in  the  farm,  has  he 
“ agreed  to  trouble  your  houfe  no  more, 
“ but  to  retire  to  his  old  quarters,  the*  Red 
“ Sea.” 
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To  this  the  woman  aflented — Hie  paid 
the  money,  took  her  fon-in-law  into  the 
farming  bufinefs,  and  the  parfon  had  the 
comfort  of  having  done  a good  adlion,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  picked  up  a little  money 
by  it. 

He  was  once  at  the  houfe  of  a brother 
clergyman,  who,  having  (hewn  him  a very 
numerous  colle&ion  of  books,  in  various 
languages,  Patten  afked  him  whether  he 
underftood  them  all  ? The  anfwer  being 
affirmative,  he  rejoined,  “ Surely,  furely, 
“ Brother,  you  muft  have  had  your  head 
“ broken  with  a brick  from  the  Tower  of 
“ Babel.” 

In  his  illnefs,  being  in  extreme  diilrefs, 
Archbilhop  Seeker  lent  him  ten  guineas 
by  the  Archdeacon.  The  dying  humorift 
thanked  him  fincerely,  and,  in  the  ftyle  of 
the  age  of  James  I.  “ Tell  the  Primate,” 
faid  he  “ that  now  I own  him  to  be  a 
“ man  of  God,  for  I have  feen  his 
w angels.”  * G. 
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No.  VIII. 

Should  any  fportfman  honor  this  work 
with  a perulal,  he  may  perhaps  find  fome 
entertainment  in  looking  over  the  names 
belonging  to  a pack  of  hounds  of  the  laft 
century.  The  Editor  has,  on  that  account, 
inferted  the  following  lift,  from  a very  old 
hunting  ballad. 

Juno  and  Jupiter,  Tinker  and  Troller, 

Singwell  and  Merryboy,  Captain  and  Cryer, 
Gangwell  and  Ginglebell,  Fairmaid  and  Fryer, 
Beauty  and  Bonnylafs,  Tanner  and  Trounccr, 
Foamer  and  Forrefter,  Bonner  and  Bouncer, 

Gander  and  Gundamore,  Jowler  and  Jumper, 
Tarquin  and  Tamberlane,  Thunder  and  Thumper. 

Out  of  all  thefe  appellations,  only  two 
feem  to  commemorate  the  party  difputes 
of  the  age — “ Bonner,”  might  refer  to 
the  Marian  perfecution,  and  “ Gundu- 
“ more,”  certainly  meant  the  celebrated  Spa- 
niard 
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niard  who  hood-winked  our  Britifh  Solo- 
mon. 

In  a play  of  Mrs.  Behn,  we  find  a 
Whig  Knight  calling  his  houfe  - dog 
“ Tory.” 


No.  IX. 

Under  the  article  ‘National  Chara&cr,’ 
the  anecdote  beneath  fhould  have  been 
introduced  in  a note. 

The  following  couplet  was  made  by  a 
Mr.  Canfield,  who  was  employed  in  render- 
ing the  Highlands  of  Scotland  paifuble, 
by  means  of  the  fined  military  roads  which 
ever  were  made  in  fo  wild  a country.  . 
He  muft  have  felt  the  true  “ fine  phrcnfy” 
of  which  Shakeipeare  lings,  before  he 
could  have  taken  fo  aufpicious  a flight 
from  Parnafliis. 

Had  you  but  fccn  thcfe  roads — before  they  vjere  made , 
You’d  lift  up  your  hands,  and  blefs  Marfhal  Wade  ! 
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This  name,  Canfield,  points  out  no 
particular  country,  and  if  he  was  a native 
of  this  ifland,  he  affords  ftrength  to  the 
arguments  already  adduced,  to  prove  that 
the  Irifh  have,  by  no  means,  a right  to  the 
monopoly  of  bulls.  G. 
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